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PREFACE 


I mft him on« Rftrrnoon in the Archaeological 
Library in New Delhi One fceft a peculiar sensation 
in A place like that Among the p}rnmids of books 
you nctuallx lind living moving ani! talking to }ou 
the sages ami seers, the samta and scholars, and the 
soldiers and sovereigns of the hoary past. 

••H hat an Astonishing past did India hare*” I 
happened to remark while glancing over the pages of 
Sir John ^farshaI^s iiutnumentai work on ^fohenjo* 
Daro 

“ 0( course said he. "and more so. because during 
all these SIT thousand or even more jeors her culture 
and civiheation underwent a continuous state of 
progress ” 

“Hut Pandit]!.** I replied, ••isitnot true that her 
civiluation and culture were greallv afTeeted and 
changed by her constant and intimate contact with 
foreign elements like the Sumerians. Arabs. Kg}plians. 
Chinese Creeks, Homans. Persians. Turks, Tartars, 
and ^longols ?“ 

•' Yes she trar inihienced bv them, no doubt, but she 
progresseil all through those limes '* He said 

*• That's interesting ", I remarked. *• but what's the 
secret of her such an enduring stability ? *’ 

•• \\ ell, my friend." he said, •* It is ev ident that the 
secret of such a strength lies in the Indian nation 
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wliicJi has remained conscious of her culture and 
freedom during all these six thouiand years that we 
can trace her history.” 

** But,” I replied, “she remained under foreign yoke 
for many centuries. Was not, then, her culture and 
freedom crushed under the alien rule ? ” 

“No, my friend.” he replied, “her culture and 
freedom were never crushed India, like any other 
conscious and living nation, always fought to jireservc 
her culture and freedom during all these long centuries, 
and succeeded through the splcmiid sweep of time in 
perpetuating the honour of an unceasing cultural pro- 
gress and on unending struggle for the preservation of 
the noble heritage of freedom. The glow of freedom 
ever remained within Indians; they lived with it and 
they died for it passing it on to their sons, and their 
sons again passed it on to their sons till it reached 
you and me.” 

A tingling sensation stirred within me. I felt as if 
a sudden spark had lit up my mind. I had always 
taken Indians as a nation suppressed and crushed 
under the heels of the foreigner,— a nation of slaves 
having totally lost all significance of freedom and 
liberty. It came to me then that during all that 
colourful and lengthy pageant of history, India had 
never for a single moment forgotten that noble ideal 
of freedom, hhe had, since the very dim past, been 
conscious of tliat noble ideal, and had ever through the 
ages, lived for it, preserved it with her might and 
sanctified it with her blood. 

I returned home with these ideas almost 
overwhelming me. I pul to pen all what I had in my 
mind then, and the following pages was the result. 
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I hope to find m> friend again some day within the 
pyramids of books somewhere in some city when 1 will 
lay down at his feet this story of a living nation, 
bat in the meantime, let us journey through this 
account of the ups and downs of the fortunes of our 
nation, ever alive and ever struggling, for in the words 
of Walt \\ hitman — * it is provided in the essence of 
things that from any fruition of success, no matter 
what, shall come forth something to make a greater 
struggle necessary and India has always proved too 
true to that maxim. 


/fmntsar, Ocloher, lOlC 


A. n IlAJPUT. 



IMPORTANT NOTE 


ThtbccL cmitaxni an atiount of India'* ftTuUftlr 
,Tom -i.OOO BC to thr end cf J946 AD on the 
fcllcu tng broad Uno* 

(1) The Inilu^ Valley Ti/jlit 

(2) Intln’s rjftht with Alexmcler 

^3) Ticht .i{’iin5tother ToreifSti Invaders to the 
DownfilJ <ii the Mojihils 

( The Arrival of the Western Ninons 

(5) The Mam Rea«<m$of the Ilriti^fi Domina- 

tion 

(6) India's Gfcit Revolt onfl57 

(7) Tito Rise of the National forces m India 

(8) The American, the Trench and the Tnislish 
Revolutions, and Indii as basis for the Dccliration 
of the Rights of Man 

(9) The Declantion of Complete Indepen- 
dence. 

(10) The Conftressand the Muslim League their 
aims and progress 

(11) The Decliration of the Acad Hind Govern- 
ment. 

(12) The Rise and Tall of the 1 N A 

(13) Tlic Crisis of a UcvoUition in Indii the 
R I.N, Ratings Mutiny in Homhiy, the Strike of 
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Delhi Poljccmcn and the Strikes of the Postal and 
Railway employees 

(14) Recent Developments towards Indian Inde- 
pendence 

(i) The Lahore Resolution of the League 

(ii) The Cripps Mission Proposals 
(ill) The Rajap Formula. 

(iv) The Sipru Committee Proposals 

(v) The Wavell Plan 

(15) The Cabinet Mission and the Freedom 
Talks with Indian Political Parties 

U6) The Significance and Purpose of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

(17) On Making A Kew India. 

(18) Conclusion. 
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THE TRUMPET-CALLS OF LIBERTY 

Tin. Monsoon «* n periwiiCAl wind of the Inilnn Ocean 
wliicli hrin(;s clouds, ram and fertility to tlie parched 
plains of India 

Stranpe are tlie ways of the world, hut stranger arc 
those of the Monsoon, fur. while Cherrnpiinji m tho 
Assam gels 400 inches of ram tn the > ear, Lnrkana in 
Smd gets hardly 0 inches during that pcno*l Vet 
1922 was perhaps a lucky )ear for the drv' and 
sands hind ss here the Monsoon ofTorded more patches of 
grass to the shepherds of I,nrkann liains fell and 
finished, and the shepherd boys took out their herds in 
tcarch of grass. 

Some distance south of the town, besides the old bed 
of the river Indus, n boy let hts sheep and goats graze. 
There, near the rums of an old deserted structure, the 
rain had, the previous night, washed the dry ac icins, 
the dusty bricks and the sordid stones and shreds 
Tiius, while the animals went up niid down the place 
In search of the blades of grass, the boy went up and 
liown in search of stones and shreds. Suddenly amidst 
the debris he stumbled oscr n bit of clay ; he fumbled 
over ft square shred. An animal bleated, another 
grinned. lie took up the square slired. Ihc Monsoon 
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had made history over-night, — by unearthing that 
insignificant bit of clay, for : 

'* All thlnpi earry life and rtiange 

At we ourtrlvet do^ tbousb in tome 'lU hid 

Since III: It brief, and theirt of longer range ” 

— T*Ae Dtvini Comtdg. 

That bit of clay was destined to go a scry long way 
in the history of tins land. It added tuenty-seven 
centuries to the age of Mother India within hardly 
as much time ns one takes to write this figure on n 
piece of paper 

A *Cily of the Dead* was dug out of Die debris 
from where the sheplierd boy had found tlist Insignifi- 
earit bit of clay. It was Slohenjo-daro, the first place 
known to the liistory of India where the trumpet of 
libsrty liad been sounded some 5.000 } ears ngo. ** The 
enemy shall not pass ”, was the cry on esery lip, and 
the whole city swarmed out to stem the tide of 
invasion. Today its ruins bespeak Iiow the people of 
that prosperous pinee, — men, women and children, all 
gase themselves up to the last soul at the trumpet-call 
ol liberty. The walls, the rooms, the stair-cases, the 
streets and the bazaars of that fateful city, all resound 
with that trumpet call to this day, 

II 

Seven miles to the west of the city of Amritsar in 
the Punjab lies an ancient tank associated with the 
wanderings of the god Hamaasan exile from Ayodhja. 
In the early part of November every jear some 
thousands of devolees visit the place tot a dip in 
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the sacred water of that tanL Close up to the tank is 
■a temple built upon ft mound where offerings of flowers 
■and sweets are made after ablutions by the pilgrims. 

Tills temple on the mound presents an unusual s lew 
amidst miles of flit plains. The area around the 
place IS inhabited by ruddy nnd robust silingers whose 
forefithers — the Kathaians — livl dug out the tank, 
collected the earth at one spot and built the temple 
•OA cr it in the time of the god Hama 

The Knthaians of old enjosed the highest reputation 
for beaut}, ccurngc and skill in the art of war. On 
■ft dark August day they sounded the trumpet of 
tibert}, for nn enemy was approncJiing the soil of 
India. They fought the enemy of (lie land sTith an 
unprecedented dash and stubbornness . but the enemy 
prosed to be very shrewd He plajcd one Indian 
■against the other, lie won the heart of an Indian 
prince with his glib tongue nnd added 5,000 strong 
to his force for vnnning the day against the ICathaians. 
Tliousands died on the field of battle that dark day. 
Thceiiem} was highly incensed at the resolute resistance 
of these men lie wreaked Ins vengeance in a 
vainglorious manner, lie rared their fortress to the 
ground and captured 70,000 of the veterans , but still 
he could not make n headway any further on their 
sod. The spirit of Kolhaims had lived past their 
heroes. The forces of the enemy — Alexander * the 
•Great’, the greatest conqueror the world had known 
in those times,— suddenly lost courage to proceed 
any further, or to remain any longer on the land of 
Indians, The Victor fell a victim to the spirit of the 
Jvalhaians. 
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The grcat-grent-greiit*(frain! children of Ihcse noble- 
Fons of Ktother'India still li\e in tlie peaceful almos* 
pliere of the Milage called * Katlianian ' some seven 
miles west of Amrilsar ; and the trumpet-calls of liberty 
resound to this day from the mud>walls of the place- 
uhcre a mighty conqueror faced a virtual defeat on 
n dark August da} . 


Ill 

August is the month when weather gels most charm- 
ing in the hills, when narcissi get brighter on the rills, 
when waters flow with brighter sh“en and fruits become 
abundant and plentiful It is the time when an 
impulse stirs amongst the rough and tough hillmcrv 
to mose down towards the plains with camcl-loads 
of apples, apricots, pears, pomegranates and grapes- 
through the zig-sags of the passes. 

This has been the practice with tlie hillmen since 
time immemorial. They come first as traders, get 
hack to their oasis and tiny hamlets, and return as- 
invaders with their proaerbial greed for the gorgeous 
treasures of the plains. Thus, W(»re after nave of 
invaders threaded down the passes of our mountains 
avhich separate this country from the rest of Asia, and 
ran into the fertile plains of India, 

Empire after empire, dynasty after dynasty rose and 
fell, but the spirit of India could neither be subdued 
nor conquered. The first arruals were the Dravidians 
avho were followed by the flux of Aryans, Greeks, 
Scj’thlans, Tartars, Huns and Mongols. But the 
flame of freedom shone bright as e\er, for these 
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inniimernble invaden could ncitiier change our mode 
■of thought, nor our vray of life The tides of these 
fierce nn<i wnr-likc tribes that insmled and luid waste 
-our cities, ultimately xaiitshed in tiie mighty mists of 
time leasing nathing liehind but n (esv shreds of their 
■cultures and customs. 

Centurjes thus rolted oi». and through the splendid 
sweep of time, the dritmn of history, pulsating with 
Jife and thrilling with nrhiesmieiitf, cresiendoed to n 
■climax of honour and fame for the nolile sous of the 
Jsnd, — Porits, Prithsiraj, Ihdhsri, /tlliiiiddiri, Akhar, 
Shahjahan and others 

Hut the traders roiilinued |M>UTing down through 
the deep gorges bringing III their wake the swarming 
iiordes of insaders 1 
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THE COUNTRY AWAKES 

THE cily of Delhi on tlie sflcrcd rjAcr Jamnft It 
Itss been a seat of CO ihzation And chivalry since time 
immemorial, niitl lins. iherefore, been the cherished 
goal of many a trader and invader. Thus, passing 
through the galcwnjs of the country earne towards this 
hUtoric place ttie Deavidtans black, the Aryans fair, 
the Mongols j ellow, and the Moglials willi almond eyes. 

To Dellii, on to Delhi they pressed one after the other. 
But each one in turn merged within the vast expanse of 
India. Then one bright morning the King cried to 
the Leader of his forces; “Go Jiero of my people. 
Co and lead my armies from victory to victory to what- 
ever direction thou chooselh *' The Leader cried : 
“To Delhi will we press ... Why stand yc htsitnt- 
tng and faltering here I Press on jc Hindu warriors 
ahead ; the hour of Sicoraj has come.” 

This jouth of incontestable dash and inextinguishable 
spirit was Baji lUo, who dashed forth against the 
enemy of the land, the Great Durrani invader. 

This was the lime when the country was passing 
through a s cry critical stage. The mighty structure of 
the Great Moghal Empire was tumbling down due to- 
rge and disintegration ; the ominous clouds of unrest 
were oicrcasting the Indian skies, and tlie danger of 
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a turbulent attack was feared from the North at every 
moment. 

Nadir Shah Durrani crossed the Indus when Baji 
Itao was nearing Delhi. Dut onwards he marched, 
imdaunled and unalarmeil Cried he : “ Nadir is no 
God he cannot destroy the creation , he is bound to 
come to terms with those who prove strong enough 
TJie talk of friendship can begin only after a trial of 
strength Pence can come only after war " 

On went the Indian army to cross their swords witli 
th\t indomitable foe. “O ye heroes,” urged Bajv 
Ilao, “why je doubt and deliberate’ Advance 
unitedly and the day of Hindu pad padshahi is at 
hand " 

Nadir SInh found in his opponent a power which m 
'll tplarnarj, statesmanship, patriotic fervour, and above 
nl) military strength am) organization' was i 7 uite dilTe* 
rent from what lie liad ever met or hrard of m the 
annuls of this land from the time of Mahmond of 
Cliazna This National power stemmed the tide of 
insntion surging from the north and threitrning to 
sweep over the expanse of JIfndustnn. Nadir’s ambi- 
tion was ‘checked and rhdied* to death, niiii Jie beat a 
retreat after wrilinga long letter of advice to Uaji Ilao 
accepting him as “o devotee towards the Muslim faith 
Nadir Shah quitted India in 17.T) and Daji Rao 
marched forth towards the North ; but this great leader 
of the Suaraj passed away on April 22. 1740 

Bnjl Ilao died, but the spirit of Suaraj could never 
die. 

’5 Sububer't SpenA*. (Bombay) 1946, pp 6-7. 
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II 

Delhi retained its unique position tiirougliout the 
sweeping centuries of the history of this lind ; but 
next to it in importonee was, perhaps, the city known 
to the ancients by the name of Barugazi 
Tlie earliest records of humanity amply prose that 
OUT mountain cunrded and sea-girt land was the very 
heart of tlie old world Iiating intercourse with almost 
every country then known m the Hast or the t\'cst. 
Her favourable geogtaphicsl conditions atrorde<i the 
nncienl Indians an oppottumly for their great nasal 
nclnity nnd enormous commercial deselopment. And 
Dnnignza was tiie greatest seat of commerce m those 
dais. 

Ilarupata was a port situated on the riser Narbada, 
some thirty miles away from the point where it falls 
into the Arabian Sea. This was the place from where 
our country sent out her ivory, silks, muslins, spices, 
rice, cliony, sandal wood, pearls and other articles to 
foreign countries, nnd received in exchange handsome 
j ourig women, wines, inslniments of music, white glass, 
sweet clover, and gold and silver bars. Thus, since 
remote past the port of Darugata was established as 
the most important emporium in this part of the East, 
Barugazd was the name given to the port by the 
Sumerian merchants and sailors; but our countrjmen 
called it by the more familiar name of Broach. TIic 
Sumerians nnd the Elamites -were, perhaps', the ear* 
Jiest troders to call at Oils port. They were followed 
in quick succession by the Aryans, the Greeks, the 
•Cf BAKU (Snmenaaf, PARU. PUR, PURI (Sswkrit) ; 
PHRU (Stamwe): PHAR04H (flebreirl. 
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Scytliiftn-!, the Arabs, the Egyptioijs. the Romans, and 
last of all, the Europeans 


III 

WInt attracted th^se foreigners, was tlic fabulous 
■wealth of India. She was regarded ns one of tlic 
richest countries m the world, and it was her silks and 
brocades, norj and ebon), and rubies and diamonds 
srhieh fired their imagination in their distant home- 
lands. But what allured them most was the gold and 
silver wJiose missisc and steady influx into India was 
•ft permanent nnd outstanding feature of the commerce 
of this countrv, which the Europeons so cunningly 
realized 

Indians of old were a wise lot of people. They sold 
more of their products to the foreigners than what they 
purchased from them in return, and the balance of trade 
They adjusted by recening gold and silver from them 
These precious metals were continuous!) absorbed 
within the country, for it was a characteristic of the 
ftneient Indians to accumulate large hoards of gold and 
silver An early European traveller writes m his 
■account of India that** all nations bring coins and 
carry away commodities for the same ; this com is 
buried in India, and goes not out.” 

Thuf, the J2uropeij)s, hkc all other imaiters, came 
to this country with an eye on her wealth And it 
was her wealth which brought rum to India 

The Portuguese were the first people from Europe 
to find a sea-route to India They Came to this country 
fifteen years before the foundation of the Moghal 
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empire, and made Goa the Capital of their dominions 
in the East, 

They were followed by a clererisli group of sailors 
from England who dcfealerl them in a great sea-fight 
in 1588, and thereafter supplanted tliemsches in India. 

Two of their sure-footed trasellers first arrived at the 
court of tlie Orest Moghal ALbar Then came an 
Ambassador to the court of the son of tlie Great Moghal 
along willi n group cf traders who established their 
business of commercial and political aggrandisement 
nt a place called Surat near the ancient port of 
Uroach. 

One by one, they defeated and draggwl out of tlie 
Indian arena the rest of the European adventurers like 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Prench, and hegiin 
to enjoy a monopoly of trade and intrigues with the 
people nnd princes of the country 

The house that Dahur built in 1528. enimbled down 
in (he meantime due to age nnd deias . und thus, by 
backing one prince ngninst tlic other, these foreign 
merchants began to enjoy political nuthorit} nnd 
entertain scliemcs of expansion nnd supritiinc>. 

IV 

"''' ^Europe bleeds to enricb A sia,” were the words of 
one of the earliest IjOglish \isitors to India, - Sir Thomas 
Iloe. Backed by power and authoritj , tlic Kasl-India 
Company tried to undo the mistake of their ancestors. 
^Let India bleed to enrich E ngland ,** was the motto 
adopted by them, and the process by which during the 
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course of n singfe century tliey estsbfished tlieir sup- 
rcmac) o^cr the country, ileseries a special study 

Ilasing praclicnilj no risals left in the field of trade 
in Iiidn, they purehascil goods at rates they liked to 
pay, and soUi fheer own goods «t prices they could 
draw from the locd traders This sras the first stage 
of their octivities towards the domination of 
India. 

They nevt launched a crusade to destroy her great 
industries which ind been the mam source of her 
wealth and glorj since the dass of Slolienjo-daro 
They applied the guillotine first of all to India's m< st 
nncient and premier industry,— the rollon industry, 
liv toloUy banning the export of fine (rollon) cloth to 
foreign countries This, added to the invention and es* 
tsblishwent of the powerJoom in lingJand almost entire- 
lydestroved the great manual inibs of Irdin, which, 
sincetheser} dim past had enjoyed the sole monopoly 
of producing and exporting the finest entlon cloth and 
silks to the courts of Persia, l>g>pt, Home, France, 
England and other loiintnes Ihis was followed by 
their discouraging tlic rest of her industries by pur- 
chasing Jier raw materia}* and exporting them to tJieir 
homeland for feeding their own growing factories and 
mills Ihc result was twofold. Not only were the 
old Indian industries destrojed «iid crushed, hut also 
opportunities for the introduction of modern Industrial 
methods were refused and blockaded to such nn extent 
Ifiat while Europe stepped forth from her middle aged 
slumber to modernisation almost imtnediately after 
the Industrial Itevolution. India on the other hand 
receded backwards into the obliv ton of the ifark-Qge, 
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poverty, ignorance, nnd njifAry within ths very 
same span of time. 

Industrial breakdown of India resulted in the 
economic collapse of her people. The aery tide of 
the influx of wealth was turned, and Kngland lygan to 
grow rich at the expense of India 


^Yhlle India m'^ant uealth, find we.dth meant India 
to the Europeans, they came m birds of passage to 
this hnd, frisking about for n if|»|{e, picking up seeds 
of profit and returning home m the dusk of their life. 
India was nothing more than a land of profit and rule 
for them. They never made it their home, nor did 
they ever sliow a tendency to Indianize themselves 
In any way. They kept aloof from the people of the 
land retaining their peculiar moods and mariners, 
customs and invliltilions, and thoughts and wnjs to 
themselves. They kept their Institutions of profit and 
rule as their sole monopoly, replacing one individual of 
their nation by another as they required, keeping 
''fxilh the incomer and the oytgoer satisfied with the 
' vfcaUU and riches of the land. 

Tims, more than half the revenues of India went 
yearly to the pockets of those men who were responsible 
for governing the country after the downfall of the 
Moglials. " We must War in mind,” says a European 
authority, *• that every penny ol wealth drawn from 
India to pay salaries, pensions and allowances to the 
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multitude of British oflioials, soldiers, Cnil Servants. 
ViccroNS and Governors of provinces, etc, etc, comes 
from a nation of 300.000,000 people, most of whom 
live at n standard of life which reduces vitality almost 
to vanishing point . . Britain, os on Imperial Power, 
draws large sums from India, and this is spent just as 
absentee landlords would spend it — nwa> from where it 
is earned. Much of the wealth of all of us comes to us 
in this way, and is. strictly porasUical None of 
our f.ilhers who conquered India went there to make 
her prosperous They went for purposes of robbing 
with violence, or — with the more civilized— as traders 
out to make huge pro8ts Cine and U'arren Hastings, 
and nil the long list of Viceroys, fme been expected to 
foster British prosperity ” 

Bill apart from fostering the pro$pcril> of the 
Bmpire, these adventurers gave full justice in feather* 
ing their own nests In this respect one is reminded 
of Macaulay’s account of Clive wherein he states; 
** As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions but 
his own moderation Tlicre were, well piled up, after 
the usage of the Indian princes, immense masses of 
coins . , . the Venetians purchased the stufT and spices 
of the East Clive walked between heaps of gold and 
silver crowned with rubies and diamonds and was at 
liberty to help himself . . Enormous fortunes were 
thus accumulated at Calcutta while thirty millions 
of human beings were reduced to the evfremttj of 
wretchedness The mi<govcrnnicnt of the English was 
earned to such a point as seems iiardly compatible 
with tne v ery existence of socielv.” 
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VI 

Foreign services brought further dmin on Ihe reve- 
nues of the country. Higher posts liotli m the Army 
nnd the Civil Services were mnniicd by Ilnropcnns, 
who aimed at enriching themselves ivitli huge private 
fortunes nnd wealth of experience, nndgojn^ hick to 
their distant homeland depriving the countn of holli 
their seasoned cxpcrieiiic as well as their acciirnulatcd 
hoards. This intellectual and nnancit) dram deprived 
India not only of tlic chance of pr'idurirtg great brains, 
hut also of retaining her rnhes nnd opiilcnic, The 
golden sparrow tint Indii was m the past, turned soon 
into the poorest and the most bickword coiinifv in the 
avorld. Her hchls, her forests, her rivers and her 
mines, which used to emit wealth nnd riches licjonil 
hounds now lay uncared for and unattended. The 
country descended almost into the abyss of adscrsity, 
nnd her people sank neck-deep into poverty, privation, 
pauperism and pestilence. 

That was the nadir of India’s splendour nnd glory. 
Indians fell into a deep slumber of ignorance and 
omission. But that state of nffairs did not last long, 
for the sparks of liberty again began to glow amidil 
the cinders of the fallen house, and the sons of Mother 
India once again picked up the pages of their past 
deeds and revived the ideal o(f>tcaraj {Libert}). 

VII 

The ideal of liberty was the natural outcome of the 
•consciousness of the growing weiglit of shackles upon 

SO 
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the people of this land. TbJa con»cjoujness couM be 
clearly traced in the Indian mind during the course of 
the 10th century Tire main factors which goadetl 
them towards this direction were not merely the 
historic and religious traditions, but to a great extent 
the machinations of the Kast-Indm Company svliich 
was re»ponsiblc for tb"* ceononiic drain, the destruction 
of local industries, and the consequent impoverishment 
of the people all over the oountrj. 

The economic transformation which Irngland vv itncss- 
«d during the reign of George 111 (J7r.0-lS20), and 
which historians call as the ‘Indutlrial Uevoliition,' 
was indeed a revolution the kind of which history 
had never known l^forc Its manj sided nspects 
wliieh begin witli the invention of michiiies, the 
organization of factories and the miss production of 
textiles, and which revolutionised linglind by stiniulat* 
fng the advance of sciences, lud its fur rc » hing elTvcti 
upon the colonies, and cspeciitly on India. Its must 
noticeable efTccl on this country was the piuperizalion 
of the Indian working classes, for while in Lngland of 
those times the Government took almost immediale 
measures against some of the most fir reaching elTecls 
of the revolution like the problems of the unctnplojcd 
poor, the factory conditions and the public health, m 
India the problems of far greater perpcnsion and far 
graver nature went unattendetl with nothing but 
repression and reaction as the main features of their 
policy causing distrust, dissatisfaction and rebellion 
among the people of the land The Company meant 
business in India. If it indulged in any agricultural 
or irrigational schemes m this country, it was to feed 
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their mill* in Knglanfl with the rnw materials of India; 
if it constructed nny roads in this countr}’, it was to 
quicken the Iraniiwrtof the raw mnlerials to linjjland, 
nnd if Jt improved the ports of Madras, Calcutta or 
Hombay, it was to increase the tonnage of vessels 
taking supplies to Kogland. Tlius, its brief season of 
popularity based upon fraud and treason seemed 
nt an end, for the people of India, svlio had always 
taken n keen pride in the nge nnil sijjieriority of their 
civilirntion and culture, but svbo then lay prostrate l>c- 
fore a handful of aliens, i>egnn to realise the necessity of 
a drastic reform in their social and political conditions. 

Thus, the historic Influences nddeil to by the 
disastrous policy of tlie Hritish merchant-adventurers, 
caused the fint signs of revolutionary ideas to crop up 
nmidst the oppressed people of India. They gradually 
grew in volume powerful enough to destroy the existing 
order by declaring an open rebellion and o war of 
liberation against the foreigner, of which we shall speak 
in the next Section. 

The long line of this procession of revolutionary ideas 
during the century under olwcrs'olion emanates from a 
noble galaxy of people like Ilnm Mohan Hoy, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Swami llama Krishna Pramahansa, Sliah 
Abdul Aziz Dehlasi, Sayyad Abroad Ilarelvi, Jlaulvi 
Abdul Qsdir and Mauivi Chirngh All. Their devotion 
towards the country, and their sacrifices for their 
country men consequently quickened tiie people towards 
the struggle for freedom and attainment of liberty, 
— social, political, and religious. 

The truth about this group of men is, that they were 
the most intelligent and singularly independent 
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witnesses of their time who dmfed nt the ssd plight of 

their cotintrymcn— (he peisant of this fertite land who 
went without food, Rml the arti«nn who was m a state 
of constant misery They found i.i India a body out 
of which for years the soul had been passing out slowly 
They saw, thus, tliat their countrymen were on the 
road to min They were, therefore the first men m 
the moderrs age whose conscience rexolteil against the 
hypocrisy of the Government, and vrho wished that the 
fo'cigner should surrender tlic ill gotten conquests of 
which he was so prouil 

To them, reform meant n jahitd or a holy s»ar against 
»h" 'fanaticism' of the alien rule Thus, it is remark* 
able that they made an attempt at o political revolu* 
lion on ft prineiple emhraems the fervour of is 
religious faith Their erics of •• Deen. Dten " (Heligion, 
Iteiigion) helped more in exciting this fersoiir than their 
deep phiiosophieal discourses. Their teachings, there* 
fore, were imprinteif upon the minds of the people more 
profoundly than of any others, not because there was 
anything original m them that was enkindling enthu>- 
losm, but because they were expressing the same feel- 
ings from the platform which were already lurking in 
men’s minds. They, thus, gave a definite shape to the 
vague aspirations of the people by clearing away the 
obstacles from the rapidly rising storm of revolt, and 
inspired the malcontents with hope and enthusiasm 
They renewed the old maxim that ' the voice of the 
people is the voice of God and forced the oppressed 
masse*, who Jived in constant dread and depression 
under the foreign yoke, to prepare for nn immense 
change in their existing conditions. They adopted 
their line of teaching quite similar to that of Juneu 
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who had declared that "sovereignty eomes from the 
{>eople and reverts to the people,'' that '* the Crown 
forfeits powers it has made ilhuse of,” and that "the 
rights of the nation cannot be forfeited.” Tlicy forgetl 
a weapon charged with power to abolish tlic existing 
rtile, and with warnings and remonstrance cried for 
vengeance, and passionately appealed for fire and 
sword. 


VIII 

To know that tlie great Indian Rebellion was not n 
meteor from the unknown hut a product of historic 
influences, we must follow the forces winch were in 
constant operation during the course of that fateful 
centur)’ It may appear more to be a coincidence of 
events that the age of res’olutlon in the liistory of 
America and Kurope,— the age which witnessed the 
American, the Rritish and the French Revolutions 
should see an attempt towards a revolution of the same 
magnitude in India as well; but ns explained in the 
last Section, the Indian revolt bad a direct bearing 
upon the British Industrial Revolution, (toing farther 
deep into the matter, we find that nil these Revolutions 
occurring within a set span of time, were inter relaleil 
with each other som''how or other. The heralds of 
these revolutions were affected directly by the teach* 
ings and actions of one another who, whether in 
America, England, France or in India, lilteil the free- 
man’s song in tunes parallel to one another’s. This 
Incomes further clear when we find that all these 
Revolutions had a common characteristic, inasmuch os 
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<hey nil wm bised on protests ftgitmst the then 
prevailing s>s(cm'» of Government which were bati 
•enough to be substititted l>> nlut the^ coitsidcrcil ns 
better sjstcms through resultitionary means 

The Aniencnn llevohition. being the first organiseil 
Te\oU la the Hritish coloiinl empire, was in a sense 
■the precursor of the Indian ilebelhun for the reason, 
ilml it was for the first time th»t the npprtssed colonial 
subjects line! taken up arms against the state of 
incijiislity to which they were siihjcctcd, and against 
tlie pruilfgcs which their rulers eliiimeil by \irtue 
•of sheer con()«est Ilut what llic Americans deiniiuleil 
in the initial stages of the Kesolution, was fur les\ 
than those of the Indians' demands m similnr circnms 
tinccs, |]ecau^e the former claimed only nn e(|imlity 
of status with the thiglislimen, while the latter 
elnimctl nothing short of complete independence from 
the foreign rule. The Ametienii War of Independence 
avas, therefore, n fight for the right of nn equality 
•of status and against the principles of {>riMleges 
Their famous Declaration of Indejiendeiice which !■> 
based upon these principles mnv well he reproduced 
'herewith for further etucidition of the jioiut It runs 
ns under — 

•'When in the course of liumnn esents, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolsc the political bonds 
which base connected them with one another, and 
to assume among the powers of the carlli the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
•of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
-the opinions of mankind requires tint they should 
•declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
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*‘^Ve JioJd tliMC truths to he seJf*eviJent, that njf 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable lUghls ; that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, go%'crnment.s are- 
instituted among men. derising their just powers from, 
the consent of tlic governed. That whenever any form 
of gosernment becomes destructiie to these ends, it is 
the Right of the People to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute a new gosernmcnl, hying jts lonniiiUton on 
such principles and organising its powers in such- 
form, ai to them sltall seem moat likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Pnidence, indeed, will dietate 
that gosernment long establislied should not be 
changed for light and transient causes, and accordingly, 
all experience has shown, that mankind are moat 
disposed to suffer while esils arc sufferable, than to 
right themsehea by abohsliitig the forms to which 
they are accustomed But when n Jong train of abuse* 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Obj'ect 
evinces a design to reduce them under absoluto 
Despotism, it is their duty to throw off such govern* 
menl, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. 

“ Such has lieen the patient sufferance of these 
colonies ;and such is now the necessity which coastrains 
them to alter their former system of government. 
The history of the present King of Great Britain is a 
Jiistory of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, 
in direct object the establishment of an atrtolutc 
tyranny oscr these States, To prove this, let facts Ijc 
submitted to a candid world. 
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“ lie has refused his assent to Laws the most whole- 
■some and necessary for the public good. 

*• He has forbidden his Goirernors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing imfiortnnee unless suspended 
in their operation ttl) his assent should be obtained , 
And when so suspended he has utterly refused to 
Attend to them. 

“ lie has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of Hrge districts of people, unless 
•those people would relinquish the right of reprcsenla- 
■tion in the Legislature — a right inestimable to them 
And formidable to tyrants only. 

“ lie has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi 
tar} of their public records, for the sole purpose ol 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures 

" He has dissolved Representatives’ Houses repeated- 
Jy, for Opposing with manly firmness his invasions on 
the tights of the people. 

'* He refused for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected, whereby the Legislative 
Powers, incapable of onniliilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise, the State remaining 
jh the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without and convulsions within. 

•' Jle has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States ; for that purpose obstixrcling the Laws of 
Katuralisation of Foreigners , refusing to pass others 
to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands 
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“He has obstructed the Administrations of justice-^ 
by refusing his assent toT^nnrs for estnblisiiing judiciary 
powers. 

“lie iins made jvidges dependent on his will alone- 
for the tenure of orTices, and the amount and pajment 
of their salaries. 

“ He lias erected a multitude of new ofTices, and 
sent hither swarms of ollieers to harass our people, and 
beat out their substance. 

“ He has hepl among us in times of peace, standing 
armies without the convent of our Legislature, 

■'He has affected to render llie military independent 
of and superior to the cis’il posser. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknow* 
iedged by our laws : giving his assent (o tlicir Acts of 
pretended legislation : 

For quirUtiQg l&Tg« bodies of amsd troops smong at ■ 

For protectiag tben, bf • mock trial from poaishment for 
any murder* which they should commit on the ia> 
bab\Uatt of these States 

For cutting oO our trade with all parts of the world 

For imposing taxei on u* without our consent 

For depciviog us (a maay cases of trial by fury : 

For traosportiog us beyond sea* to be tried for pretended 
offences 

For suspeadiag our own Legislature, and declaring them* 
selves invested with power to legislate for ns lo all case*- 
whatsoever. 

•* lie has nlnlicatcd government here, by declaring 
tis out of his protection and waging war against us. 

*• He IS at this time transporting large armies of 
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foreign mercenaries to compI«te the works of deatli, 
desolation and tyranny, nlreaily begun willi circums* 
tances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the 
most barbarous opes, and totally unworthy of the he id 
of a civilised nation 

“ lie his constrained our fellow citizens, taken 
captive on tfie high seas to bear arms against their 
country, to become the e’cecutioncrs of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

•* He has evciled domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeat oured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers, the merciless Indian savages,* whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes and conditions 

" In every stage of these oppressions we base 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms Our 
repeated petitions liave been answered only by repented 
injury, A Prince, whose character js thus marked by 
every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be 
ruler of a free People. 

“Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren We have warned them from time to 
time of attempts by tlicir legislature to extend on 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we hove conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 

I 1 t. Red Initam of America 
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and correspondence. They too Iiave been deaf to the 
voice of justice nnd consaoguinity. Wc must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity wfiich denounces oursepara* 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace friends 

’* We, therefore, the Heprcsentativcs of the Uniteil 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do. in the name, and by 
authority of the good People of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these United Colonies arc, and 
of Right ought to be. Free and Independent States ; 
that they arc absolved frorn all allegiance to the 
Rritish Crown, and that all political connection between 
tliem nnd the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
l»e totally dissolved ; and that ns Free nnd Independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce nnd to do all 
other acts and things, whicli Independent Stales may 
of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, 
with n firm reliance on the protection of Divine ProvU 
dcnce, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honour.” (Issued on July 4, 
177C),» 

Next to the American Revolution in importance 
comes the French Revolution (1780 05) wherein the 
primary principles of the equality of status, borrowetl 
of course from America bj’ Fayette, were sanctified 

]. For a comparstivc stodj ol tbvDeclarstioa of Araericta 
lodepccdeoce with the nnoJotlon of Ibc lodian Nitfoo*! 
Coogrtf* on FaDdimeatal Rights (1933J, and the Dectars* 
tion of lodepeodeoce tfy the I’roTiiionsI Covemiaiot of 
Tret India see ChapUra VI and VIII.I 
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by the K/erch thinkers as ‘sawd, Jnjprejcnptibte amJ 
inalienable,’ and further nationnJiseil by them in the 
form ol the Deeliiration of the Hights of man This 
Declaration enumerates the {>ri«A(e, public anil pohticni 
rights of men under four main heads, ti: , Liberty, 
Property, Sccunlj, and SelWcfence In this list of 
rights the first plnee is given to the Jlight of Men to 
choose their ruler who m U only as their agent, wjio is 
further responsible to. nml controlled by the 
sovereign nulhnnty that slelegatc* it 1 urther, the 
right to resist tli' ruler who indulges in misrule unit 
oppression, follusss nutoiniticilly ns a eorullary to thv 
above right. The priiieipfe of equality is the point 
■which (he DecUralion most strongly asserts, nml it 
was a dennl of this rundsnienl i! lliglii sshuh led 
to nn ojien retiellion m India in tlic nineteenth 
century. The Hrst step towards tins unwise states* 
inanship was taken on the field of Plassey by one 
■sfbom the llritisli liislonons call as the founder of their 
empire in Indii lli» name was Jlobert Clive. Tlmt 
“brigand of genius whose crimes were iintehed onlv 
by the splendour of his cmirngr.” swept clean £ 1,000 

into his onn pocket after the batUe of Plassey, uml 
“ then stooil ostonish'd at his own innderalion “ lli» 
example was followed by liis subordinates in the 
Comp my , who “ presuming on tlicir position, behaved 
like biiliics wherever they went." and who requireil 
every Indian they met in the barnnrs to salute them. 
The o/Tiecrs of tJiC locil Chiefs isnd Nuwubs dared not 
question them Their revenues dwindled, their 
treasuries were depleted by the demands for 
^ presents ’ which they had to rnake perforce and their 
legitimate Indian trode was ruined by the crushing 
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compelUion of tlie Company 

Clive founded nn cinpire in India upon Hrencliery 
nnd graft * With only 22 killed and SO wounded, he- 
won the day at Plawy. winch the Itritish h'«totian» 
proudly call at one of the decisive battles of the world. 
Ko doubt, Mir J.ifnr. the Commander of tlic Indian 
force was the mam factor in turning the tide of tlie 
events, whom Clive had promised tlic throne of ncngal 
upon the eve of hii victory Dut still the credit goes to 
the man who found an empire in India at a time when 
neither tlie Diretlors in Hugland. nor their representa- 
tives in India were prepared to take any responsibility 
for the conduct of a goscriimenl. Their treatment 
towards the Indians, therefore, became more violent 
nnd cruel An iniereiiing reconl has been left by Sir 
Thomas Monro, the Governor of Madras in n Minute of 
1917 which speaks well on this point. He writes: 
•' While Ollier conquerors had been violent and cruel, 
none has treated the natives witli such scorn ns we. .. 
They <!o enjoy the feints oftheir labour in lranquillil> : 
Iiut none of them can nspire to anything beyond this 
mere animal state of thriving in peace... The con- 
sequence, therefore, of the conquest of India by the 
Hritish arms would lie. in place of raising, lodcbise 
the whole people. There Is, perhaps, no example of 
any conquest in which the natives have been so com- 
pletely excluded from all share of government of their 
country' as in Ilritisli India.*' 

An element of revolutionary future was introduced 
into India in the year 18:13 with Macaulay’s famous 
Minute on the promotion of Western education in this 
country. The original motive in this respect was. to 
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train up timid native clerks for the service of the 
Compiny, but unfortunalefy the very first i*rick fo (he 
foundation of this structure was mislaid by the 
decision to give Indians a purely literary education 
which deprised them of the study of natural sciences, 
and technical lines The results svere very grave and 
annoying Mr Uradsford, the well known British 
writer, has admirably summed up these facts in the 
following words “The result was.” he writes, “ that 
Indians rushed into legal profession and neglected the 
studies and careers which might liase ended Indian 
poserty by the development of scientific ogricuHure 
and modern industry This land was curred with on 
unemploied proletariat of mtetlectuals, who found 
their solace in angr;? politicai agitations. IVe might 
liavc (rained them to teoch the peasants, work as 
engineers and qualify themselves as experts in modern 
farming ; but nil this lay beyond Macaulay’s hortzon." 
for he could have hardly dreamt that lie was uncon* 
sciously pulling a depressed people upon the road to 
intellectual revolution which would ultimately challenge 
the British Imperiaiism on the soil of India, 
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THE CRIME OF PATRIOTISM 

INTELLECTUAL reiolulion pavrd the nay for poli- 
tical resolution in India. The soul of the whole trouble 
■wai the disregard for the rights of the people «lio, be- 
ing ill-trenled, threatened, insulted and robbed by their 
rulers, felt at critical moments that a catastrophe was 
impending. They declared perhaps in the words cf 
Boucher that : “ Jfen are by nature free. Tiie people 
choose their prince ond eonfer him their sovereignly ; 
but the}' who delegate their authority remain the 
superiors of their representative. Civil Jaw gives the 
ward a remedy ngainst on unjust guardian ; tlie King 
IS the guardian end patron ol his people and may be 
deposed if lie oppresses them.” Fear and anger Jed 
them to an extreme, for while they were ready to jield 
«v erv thing tiiey possessed, iJieir rulers were unwilling 
toolfcr anj thing in return except vague hopes and 
false promises. Their faith was, therefore, sh iken and 
they drew farther apart engaging finally in a contest 
so memorable in the history of our country. 

That the British were ignorant or uninformed of the 
coming storm, is not quite correct. Cave-Browne who 
witnessed the course of the llerolt, and who lived to 
tell its tale to his countrymen says in liis account: 
"The ofllcers, who had fought the campaign of the SuUrj 
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nnd the Punjab, and who ipent the comparatively 
peaceful \eari which succeeded in the midst of their 
rfjiments. can leJI a different taJe, They saw, sjowjy, 
pecretly, yet surely a change coming over the spirit of 
tficir men, from which they augured consequences 
that they tumbled to contemplate. Again and again 
did they raise the warning soice but m \ain.” Tlie 
Itritish were living in a false security of their position 
depending upon the lo>alt> of Indians “ sfhose fathers, 
and who'bC fathers' fathers liad contributed to the 
making of the British Kmpire in India." But they 
did not perinpi reilire tint a people could not for 
ever be kept silent with false promises and fraudulent 
pledges They were proud to declare that their word 
bad come to be regarded as equal to their bond in 
their relation with the Indian subjects, but they kept 
neither their bonds nor their words They deliberately 
violated all promises that they had made with the 
local people wherever they went, whether ’at Vellor in 
ISOO, at Barrackpur in I82t, m the North Western 
Provinces in 1811, or in the Punjab in 1819 50,' and 
consequently the people determined to break off witli 
the rulers whose word was the law of the land, whose 
terms had the security of the duration of their pleasure, 
and whose actions meant to make them 'in fact paupers 
perpetually cringing for relief, and hovering near the 
starvation line ' 

One of the foremost factors which caused great 
resentment and discontent among the civil population 
was the policy of the Covernment which was res- 
ponsible for the centralisation ol political power and 
the adoption of a uniform code of laws tliat dcstroj ed 
the autonomy of villages and other local bodies It 
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is s*id go%'em well it is necesssry to pnvern 

Ifss; but licre tJie Hritish were not conlcnl to len% c anv 
lliinjf undone in the way of grttinji tlie utmost from tli- 
-countrj'. They increased inlemil tolls and duties, 
they put the cultivators under greater obligations of 
feudal dues by making the landlords to pester them 
■with their ennliniious demands like drones in the hives, 
and they did, what lay in their poirrr. to assert that 
the authority of the Company was unquestioned like 
that of the Almighty. 


11 

Iletween ISait and I85fi the Brittsh adopted a policy 
o! terntornl espinsion in India Dalliousie had no 
tolerance for half-measures ”,sajs Mr. Ramsay Muir: 
** Ills logical mmd found no satisfaction in the establish'* 
ment of dependent states with ner\ eless governmenLa 
half controlled by English Residents, lie was for 
out-right Annexation and immediate and rlTieient 
reorginitation Under this policy, Sind was annexed 
‘in the interests of Humanity* in JRI2. Punjab 
•was annexed ‘/or national security’ in 1S4^, and 
Oudh was annexed to the British dominion' in IS50 on 
grounds of maladministration by its King, These 
incidents greatly aroused ill feelings and hatrcil 
ogainst the Companj’s rule in the country. Sir James 
Outram, who had gone to Oudh to depose the Kawab 
wrote in this connection: "I had witnessed the 
indignation whicli the very tumour o{ lids purpose 
oaused the Sepoys of my own guard . . . My observn- 
•tions led to the conclusion that they were thoroughly 
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angered, and a little later, that their minds were being 
mysteriously worked upon revolt,” 

The action of the Company in these provinces had 
undermined the loyalty of the people, because it 
deprived them of the ancient privileges by winch they 
could maintain their poiition of importance and 
influence in their areas. The Indian judges and oflicials 
svere replaced by the English Civil Servants who forth* 
with abolished the right of petition, and thus caused 
further resentment m the minds of the people. The 
Indian soldier lost faith in the Government he served, 
and was, in the circumstances, ready to be practised 
upon by any schemer, because bis mind was in 
the perturbed conditions which disposed a man 
to believe any assertion, however improbable it 
might be. 

The guillotine was further applied to the native 
states by Lord Dalhousie with his notorious ” Doctrine 
of Lapse.” This ‘ restless and ambitious’ Governor- 
General went too fir m the policy of iJirect rule and 
annexation, and deprived tlie rulers of Nagpur, 
Satara, Jaipur, Sambalpur. Udaipur, n~igliat and 
Jhansi of the right to adopt heirs in the absence of 
natural-born issues, and thus with a single dash made a 
clean sweep of their states from the map of India. 
Theruler of Jhansi was the well known Ham Lakshmi* 
bai about whom a contemporary writer says . *■ Not 
very far from Agra there was a powerful chieftain who, 
from causes similar to those which had influenced 
Nana Sahib, regarded herself as having been grievously 
wronged, and who therefore, hated the English with 
all the bitterness of woman who had been condemned. 
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This ehieftnin was the Ram of Jliansi She was 
larpely ciftef}. possessed prrat enerpj, hid borne a high 
charncter, and was murh respected bj escrjone at 
Jhansi But the hand of the despoiler hsd lashed her 
into a fury which was not to be gosemed. Under 
Hindu Law she possessed the right <o adopt an heir 
to her husband who had died childless m 1854 Lord 
Dalhoutie refused to lier the exercise of lint nght, 
and declared that Jhansi had lapsed to the panmount 
power. With a stroke of pen he depriscd this Ingli- 
spirifed woman of the rights which she heiiesed and 
srhich all the natn es of India liehesed. to l>e hereditary. 
That strciVe of pen conxerted the lady, of so Jugh a 
character and so muc!» fe*-pecled into a seritahle 
tigress so far as the English were conrerned. For 
them, therefore, she would hate no mercy ’’ 

FurtJierniore. in order (o establish the complete 
supremney of tlie Company, the titles of the Peshwa of 
Poona, the N’awab of Carnatic, end the Raja ofTanjore 
were abolished . while the title of the Mogha! Emperor 
Bahadur Shah was also declared to lapse upon his 
death. 

This policy of territorial aggrandiaement, consolida* 
tion of power, and imposition of supremacy coroplclely 
displaced the old political order. The Princes and the 
Nobles were offended at the treatment meted out to the 
rulers of the aboiesaid stales, while the people in 
general were disgusted for being practically disarmed 
and excluded from all posts of responsibility and being 
treated as mere serfs and slaxcs. These, added to by 
the economic breakdown, brought by the decay 
and destruction of local industries and crafts, 
and stimulated further by' the religious, social and 
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•poHtical awakening, culminated into tlic lle\oU of 
1857, which wos a joint cfTort of flie forces of Nana 
Sahib (the adopted son nnd heir of the I’csliwa), 
JIauIvi' Ahmad Uilah (the representative of the 
•<Icposcd King of Ouclb), the Ram of Jhiinsi, nnd the 
Emperor of Delhi to overthrow the 3 oke of the foreign 
rule nnd establish n national Gosernment m the 
•countrj'. 


Ill 

“ The Englisli were living over n volcano ready to 
hurst into deadly violence nt any moment," sa3s Sir 
Charles Thcophilus Metenife, who was the Joint 
tlagistrate at Delhi immediately before tlie outbreak 
of the Revolt. *• hut they eoiihl not. or would not 
apprehend thcir danger. Of svarnings there were 
plenty } but the) made little impression, for reasons 
which are not difncnlt to understand In the first 
place, the distances in India nrc so great and the 
circumstances of each district so varied, that rumours 
reaching a central authority in n fnr-ofT capital appear 
too contradictory «ml uwccrfnin to he enlitjed to 
credit. In the second place, the natives liavc an 
unfortunate habit of sending Anon}nious informiition 
to nulhoritics with the view of injuring some personal 
enemy. All such communications arc generally dis- 
regarded and consignesi to the waste paper basket. 
Every civiland military oITiccr, with district experience, 

I. n«tter koovrn •* tbe \Taalvi lie cams from Faitibad, 
a remar (cable mio, 'talf (ein, arid nniscular, with (ari;e deep-seC 
eyes, beetle brows a bigb aqailine nose and laotera jaws 
Sir Thomas Seatoa describes him as ‘ a man of great abilities,* 
of undaunted courage, of aiern determination, and by far the 
tiest soldier among the rebels’ 
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lifts f«It the diHiCuIty at some time or other of makin^T 
those above Iiim see with hn eyes, and hear with his 
cars, wliat is going on around him, lie finds he is 
misunderstood, and often discredited . . . From both 
civil and military subordinate ofTicers warnings were 
repeatedly guen that some portentous csent was 
brooding. Little credit was attached to them, except 
lij Sir John Lawrence Itul esen i( the readiest credit 
Iind been gnen to the scr> rumour, the Cosemment 
of India was helpless to act Its chief armour. 
ofTensise and defensive, was the Indian Arm), and 
that in Bengal was more or less disjfTecIcd. How far 
the Bomba) and tladras Armies were faithful vras a 
matter of conjecture The European soldiers were few 
and isolated There were no rai)w3)s and no ready 
means of communication Tli-re was no possible move 
but to summon such native allies as the Government 
could trust, nnd to summon large drafts from Knghnd 
What steps the Kast-Indi V Companv may base taken 
to mov e til- llinistf) at home to Inorcase the European 
Army and send out regiments, can only lie ascertained 
from unpublished records The only course open to 
the Indian Government was to put a calm and bold 
face on the dang-rs which threatened its existence, and 
ftwait the course of events When the warnings were 
fulfilled In fact, it was found that the conspirators 
had chosen well their lime and place,” 

IV' 

The llauU i was perhaps the first conspirator of th- 
Bevolt who fom-nt-d the cxcitcm-nt in Oudli * N'ana 

" 1. " It ni»> t- accepted as a huts'ical /act thvt tfc- iaa»x»- 
t^a cf OaCb lateciif-d the prevai'ief; ditvlfectno aed 
laiteced tte Itebe’Iica ' — S r Charl'S Thtopblla* Ifetcil'- 
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Sahib, the Uani of JhansI and Kunwar Singh immedi- 
ately after him formed an executive council of the 
conspiracy which set in circulation the chapalts (baked 
bread) among the rural population of India and thereby 
informed them cn advance to g:t ready for fh* coming 
action Each of these chipatit ‘ to be made of 
barley and wheat flour, about the Si2“ of th“ pjini of a 
man’s hand, and was to weigh two tolaks ’ A m'»5en'»er 
cnrrj ing such a ehapat* was required to go to a certrui 
village and distribute it among the p'opte of the place, 
and every one who partook of n bit of that ehapaii 
vTfls he/d pledged to obey the orders of his Chief or 
King wlienever those might come L»ch village recelv- 
ing such chapaU was further bound to bake five similar 
chapabs and send them with its own messengers to 
the five nearest villages in the neighbourhood, with 
orders that each village was to make five similar ones 
for further distribution Thus, the chain of the 
circulation of the ehapatts became wider and wider as 
thedn>s passed, and within an omanngly brief span of 
time the whole of tiie country was ready for the coming 
Ilevolution. There remained only for the conspirators 
to find a spark that should change the thought mto 
action Such a spark they found in the greased cartridge. 

V 

The issue of greased cartridges to the Sepoys 
of the Indian Army was the instant cause ot the 
biller resentment and exasperation among that 
group of the native population whose loyalty 
had been deeply ingrained in the hearts of the 
British rulers. The Enfield rifle which was then 
rccentK issued to the Arm> in place of the old Brown 
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Bess mosket caused the necessity of the new cartndfre. 
which required greasing before ramming to down the 
barrel. These cartridges were prepared and grea<ied 
in tlie Government ammunition factory at Dum Diim 
(near Calcutta) from where the rumour spread that 
the grease applied to the carlridges was the fat of the 
pigs and cows* mischievously used by the British 
rulers to attack their religion and make tliem out- 
castes. This gave a religious motive to the people, 
both Hindus and ^fohammadans, who decided to break 
into open rebellion against the Dcspoiler, and on tlic 
2Cth January* 1837 set on fire the telegraph ofTiee nt 
Barraekpur This served ns a time-signal to tlie dis- 
contented people all over the country, but so profound 
was the ignoriiiicc of the Oos'ernment as regards the 
manner in which the minds of people were set to feser 
heat that neither this incident ot Barraekpur nor the 
minor mutinies which occurred at several other places 
in the succeeding weeks moved it towards any serious 
action. 

At Meerut, then the largest military station in India 
situated some thirty-six miles Norlli-East of the im- 
perial city of Delhi, the long gathering and pent up 
stream of revolt burst forth on the 10th May, 1837. 
The first indications of disanection were shown hy the 
3rd Native Light Cavolrj’, eighty-five out of whose 
ninety men present on the parade on the 8th May, 
refused to touch the cartridges. The parade was 
dismissed and the eighty-five troopers were arrested, 

1 Aetaalty It was mutton-tst «od wax. iiyi G. n Mallnoo 

in"rA« /o^idn e/ (Londoa, 1913) p 44 

2 26th Janaary was afterwarOt taken up hy the Indian 
Kational Congress at the Independence Day to be celebrated 
attnnally throughout ibe coostry. 
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brought to a speedy court-nurtiat and senteaced to 
terms of imprisonment ranging between six and ten 
years General Hewitt, the Officer Commanding of 
tlie Meerut DiMsion ordereil a general pande of the 
whole Brigade on Saturda), the 0th May to put into 
execution the findings of tlie Court Martial on the said 
cighly-fue men, who were accordingly marched to the 
ground, stripped ofT their accoutrements and placed in 
irons lit the presence of the entire European and 
Indian force, and thereafter marched off to the jail 
about two miles away from the Cantonment 

This disgrace and degradation of their comrades 
infuriated the natiie troops who, without betraying 
the least signs of excitement or making any demonstrn* 
tion, quietly Iteld a meeting of the representatives of 
the three Indian regiments stationed at (he Cnntori> 
ment, and while keeping an orderly conduct and res* 
pectful altitude, decideil to break out on the 
following Sunday evening when the European officers 
would be engaged in their Church service 

The morning of that eventful Sunday passed without 
the least whisper to Europeans of the treason 
.ibroid Ihit just after the hour of six in the after- 
noon, when the Church bells began to toll for the even- 
ing Service, a large body of Indian sepoys galloped off 
towards the jail and having liberated their comrades 
along with the other inmates of the prison, in all 
about fourteen iiundred people, made a rush over the 
regimental magazine, and after having armed tiiemselves 
with muskets, sabres and pistols started their reign 
of terror. The British authorities were “paralysed by 
the suddenness and tremendous character of the 
shock,” and apparently lost their heads. The disaffcct* 
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«d soldiers were soon joined by an infuriated and 
blood'tliirsly mob from the town •* who tool, up the 
work of conflagr.ition and massacre. jn the ghastly 
gloom of the darkening twilight.” Jn tlie confusion 
that followed soon after darkness, the 3rd Cacalr}* and 
the 20th Natue Infantry hurried forth towards the 
imperial eitj of Delhi leasing the populaee of the town 
to keep the Kuropeans ssell-oecupied in Uie Canton* 
ment during the night The JrAoi had begun 


A certain SerRcant-Major Gordon, better known 
among the people of .Meerut as Abdullah Beg.Jisedin 
that eit^ nt the time of the outbreak of the memor. 
able nesolf He na$ a European adventurer, vtIio 
after being dismissed for re.isons unknown from the 
I7th Infantry, hid embraced Islam and taken up his 
residence amongst the common folk of .Meerut where 
he received visits daily from men of the Indian regi- 
ments lie Visited the Cantonments of Amltala, 
Ludhisna and Ferozepur before the Ilevolt, and was 
responsible for exciting the sepoys by addressing them 
on the vexed question of cartridges. He confirmed 
the belief of the sepojs by declaring : *' I know these 

cartridges are smeared with the fat of pigs and cows, 
and the Government intends to take away jour caste. 
Ev en if } ou smear them with ghee and oil, as soon as 
jou use them vour example will be cited, and other 
regiments will use them.*** 

This SergeanlAIajor Gordon became virtually a 
leader and adviser of the disalfecled Indian troops at 

1 Sir (barlei Metcalle, T«« Smttt* SarrtUtn pf lU 
in Dtlkt {London, I89S;, p. 39 f 8 
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Meerut, and on the night of the outbreak nt Meerut, 
led the one Cavalry and two Infantry regiments of 
Indians to Delhi 

On the morning of the JJth M/iy, while the sun 
blared in Us wonted glory over the gorgeous domes 
and gigantic minarets of Delhi, the bazaars attained 
their usual lium and hustle, and the courts began 
their dally drone of litigation, iJildcv Singli, tlie 
Daroghah in charge of the Janina Dridgc cnnic run- 
ning to the ofTice of the Lollectcr, Ilutthinson with tlic 
news that he had received taformalion that tljere hid 
been n fight between tlie Duro(ienn and Indian troops 
at ^Icerut last night, and tint the litter were march- 
ing on to Delhi, burning nil biingaiows nnd killing nli 
Europeans along the route The Collector nt once 
ordered to close the eity Gitc icidtng to the IlriJgc, 
And thereafter lustcncd (u the liouve of tiic Com- 
miwoner, Simon I roicr. who was stiJl enjoying a 
sound slumber at about II oMock in the burning 
heat of May, while the enemy was close upon the gates 
of Dollii Fraser had. intt in the night before rcceiv- 
ed n incssjige from Meerut, but so luzy was he that he 
slept over the letter without earing to know its con- 
tents Ihus, while the Collector was arousing the 
■sluggish Commissioner from Jus n»id summtr siesta, 
Abdullah Deg and his brave cavoliers had already 
reached tlie walls of the city. 

Ifutchmson then galloped off to (he Cantonment 
three miles away from the city, and informed Brigadier 
Graves about the situation lie despatched the three 
available regiments towords the city, but before they 
could reach the outskirts of tlie town, Die troops of 
Abdullah IJeg had entered its precincts from the 
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Calcutta Cate after cutting down the Darogh^h if» 
charge of the Jnmna Itridgc. Sir Charles l^fctcftlfe. 
Joint Ufagistrate. Hutchinson and Fraser met the- 
Jirerut-sepoys and attempted to reason with them, but 
•‘the tide of rebellion had set in, and no human power 
could force it back." They were fired upon by the 
rebel troopers, and had. therefore, to run for safety 
llutcbmion and Fraser fied towards the King’s palace 
111 the Ited Fort, and Sir Charles galloped off towards 
ll'c Kotwali m the Chandm ChawL but the former 
two were caught up and cut down to pieces lt> the 
infuriated sepoja within the palace, while the latter 
escaped in his under pants and shirt to the I’dharganj 
(a suburb near the present New Dellii Ilnilway Station} 
police station and from there, srith the help of the 
Irieal Tiianedar, made good towards Jhajjar, and 
Iherefrom towards Ilissar. 

Meanwhile, the Meerut sepo)s joined liands with 
the local rebels, soldiers and eiMlinns and the city fell 
into confusion. Tiiese people began to comb out 
the city from all the Kuropenn population, and by 
dis’Idlng Ihcmsclrci into two parties, — one for the 
nirjnganj area occupied by' roost of the European 
families, and the other for the Kashmere Cate area 
remaining the public offices, courts, tlic Telegraph 
ofTice, the College, the Hank and the Magazine. The 
unleashed coniicts and the unhinged mob which had. 
by this lime, joined the infuriated sepojs, began the 
orgies of their retalinlion over the Europenns; they 
burnt down the courts, looted the Bank, and blew up 
the Magazine. Brigadier Graaes, and Captains De 
Teissier, Tyller, Wallace and others, who had brought 
the three regiments down to deal with the rebels, 
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found their men refused point-blank to move 
Against the enemy; their manner became more and 
more defiant and their language grew more and more 
insolent, olthongh they did not commit any act of 
'ioiencc. Gradually they l>cgnn to disperse m their 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot. As the day was 
nearing sun-set, the ofTieers had no other alternative 
ftfft hut to retire as best as they coufd Thus, giving 
up all hopes of holding the city, they mounted their 
horses, and in the twilight of the evening ran for 
their lues, some towards $feerut and the others 
towards Karnal, 


VII 

The fiimes of rc\ oil began to rise concurrently o\ef 
the length and breadth of the country Meerut, 
Arnbali, Ferozepur, Lahore. Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow all witnessed the hurricane of 
rebellion issuing forth from Delhi. 

On the 12th May, tlie following rebel forces were 
reported to liase been present in the citj of Delhi — 

5 Regiments Natisc Infantry 2,000 men 

1 Regiment Cavalry 350 „ 

1 Battery Artillery ISO ,, 

Total 2.530 mej> 

On tlie said day the rebels took possession of the old 
King Mohammad Bahadur SJiah's private office in the 
Red Fort within the city, placed a guanl over the 
Dewan-i-Khas (House of I/ords), and insisted on the 
King to hold a durbar every day. Ihey further 
substituted their own men in pUce of the permanent 
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«t&fr tn attendance on the Kinf*, and thus, virtu'^lly 
tooh possession of the old Mojjhat. 

On the nds’jce of Abdullah Beg. tlie King issued 
j^anrcnflAj (letters-patrnt) to the sarious mtiTC 
rrglmenls urging them to join their own Emperor’* 
forces, and \t is savst that **in escry instance the 
King’s parjrana/is had the elTeet of causing llie sohhers 
to mutiny and male their way to Delhi. At the sight 
of liic King’s partcanah the men sshh had fought for 
tlie Englisli forgot the past in the desire to l»e re- 
establislicd under n native sovereign , thus, daily, the 
city became more and more tlie centre of the 
rclicllion " 

The first hurst of eacitrment and disorganisation 
gradually settled down in Delhi. The pfno<l between 
the 12th May and filli Jiin* was oeciipietl in restoring 
peace nnd onler. for the rcliels were expecting nn 
Attack from tlie Ilrittsh. nnd were prepinng for the 
defence of the city. As the .Mngarine had l>ern 
blown up, and there was a great sliortage of tlie gun* 
powder, orders were issy*^! for its manufacture, iiml 
A supply was made ready by the end of May. 

During this perio<J, Mina Moghnl, the granihson of 
the King was appointed ns Commander-In-Chicf of tJic 
forces, who c.aused tlie King to send letters to nil the 
native princes la rally round their liege-lord for their 
£ght against the foreigner. The Nawab of Jhnjjar 
and the Ilaja of Bullubhgarli were the first to j'oin the 
King openly. 
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THE CRIME OF PATRIOTISM- ; 

THE list telegMphic inessige tint flashed from Delhi 
on the fateful da\ of the llth Maj, t8'>7, and which 
shocked the Cnlish authorities all oser the counlr) 
ran — 

*' Delhi 11th Ma\ 

“ Cantonment m a stite of siege Miilinccrs from 
Meerut •^rd Light Caialr> number not known slid to be 
one hundred and flft) men cut ofl communication svith 
Meerut. . Cit) in a state of considerable excitement 
Troops sent down but nothing certain >et ’ 

Since telegraphic communicatioo with Delhi was 
cut off almost immediately after the receipt of this 
message b> vinous stations, it took them some hours 
to confirm the aulhenticitv of the news through the 
fugitives from Delhi who arrived at Karnil and sent 
up a runner to the nearest Cantonment of Ambaln 
reporting the horrors of the Revolt A rapid succession 
of telcgfiphic messages therefore followed from that 
place to Lord Canning, the Governor General at 
Calcutta, and to the rest of the civil and military 
authorities in the country 

On the 14 th, 15th and Idth May further particulars of 
the seizure of Delhi reached the Governor-General, who 
instructed the Governors of Hombay and Madras, and 
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the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab to hasten troops 
to “ make short work of Delhi Of all these, Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
aicwctl the seriousness of the eontiguily of the rcl>el 
ntca to ins newly nrmexeil prostnee. and therefore, 
emphasircd on the immediate necessits of piercinp tlie 
heart of tlie enemy’s position by the recapture of 
Delhi Ills fears were welhfoiindcd. for the rebellion was 
spreading over the expanse of the country 

General Anson, the Con«nnnilcr-in-Chntge of the 
Indian Army, who was at that moment inspecting 
troops at Ambala, nccctled to the seishcs of Sir John 
and aeeortlingly wrote to General Hewitt, OITicer 
Commanding of the Meerut Division on the 23rd 'lay 
asking him to advance with the eolumiv frr>m Karnal 
towards Delhi on tiie 1st of June, and to l>c opposite 
llhaghpat on the 5th At this point he would join 
him from 'lecrut. Ihit General Anson was not destined 
to see the gates of Delhi. He died of cholera while on 
march between Ambala and Meerut, and on the night 
of the 27th May , necowling to the original prr^gramme 
tlie force asnilnblc at Meerut moved out under Colonel 
Wilson. 

Wilsuii arrived at Ghariahnd, on the main road 
between Meerut and Delhi, on the 30lh, and encamped 
on the hanks of Hindon. a tributary stream of the 
river Jnmni. At this point he halted for four days 
during Hie course of vshicli he played a diplomatic 
game with the enemy He sent a certain Hesaldar 
Ahmad Khan towards Delhi, who interviewed with 
the King and expressed the loyally of his regiment 
(4lh Bengal Cavalry) to join the national forces. He 
remained three days with the King and promised that 
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Uie day the English arms would meet the forces of tlie 
King, he would Jead his men oway to the right and 
join the King. After this show of loyalty he returned 
to Wilson on the flrd June In the meantime Wilson’s 
force Jiad been furtlier strengthened by a battalion 
of Gurkhas from Sirmoor 

W’llson and the traitor Ahmnd Khan movrd wjjh 
their force from Chnai.'ili'u) on the 4th June On the Clli 
they reached Khaghpat wliere on the following day 
Sir HW Bernard met him with the Amhala force 
This combined Field force arrived at Alipur. a village 
at a distance of a single march from Delhi, on the Slh 
where they encamped covering themselves wiili n 
strong advance guard of arms, and with n breastwork 
thrown up across the road Here Ilodson, who hid 
been on n reconnaissance trip to Deliu met tiicin and 
on Ins report a plan for an attack on the following 
morning was prepared. 

A small Indian force had, during the night, taken 
op position at an enclosed budding called Badli Serai, 
about five miles away from the city Here a regiment 
dressed in the uniform of the 4tb Bengal Cavalry was 
led by Colonel Clayton on the right flank. ’Ihc 
Indian sepoys, seeing the advance guard believed 
them to be the regiment of Ahmad Khan coming to 
jom their army. They raised a cry of “ Deen, Deen”; 
but as soon as the Cavalry approached near the Indiau 
army, its squadrons wheeled around, and clearing 
their front the English battery opened fire. The 
sepoys, being unprepared for such an act of treachery, 
lost heavily on the field and immediately retreated 
This was followed by some fight withm the Serai, 
•where they lost about 400 men. The English lorca 
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itdranced next morning and took up their position 
along the Ridge near the city ol Delhi. Two brief 
skirmishes followed here with the native force Wilson, 
with the help of Rrigadier Showers, and afterwards 
strengthened hy Rrigadicr (Irnve’s column fought his 
way along the crest and arrived at the Sabzi Mandi 
On the lOfh and 1 Ith the attack on their position was 
renewed b\ the Indian force, but the English escaped 
to the Rajpur Cantonment 

II 

Sir John Lawrence, who had all along been taking 
greatest pains towards the suppression of the Revolt, 
was responsible in despatching further reinforcements 
to Delhi. He contributed '* six battalions of Ktiropean 
infantrV) a regiment of Euro|>e.‘»n cavnlrj, and a 
considerable force of European artillerv, seven hatta* 
lions of the Punjnhee Corps ofS ippers and Miners, and 
a number of Sikh artillcfvmen. tveo siege trains, amt 
eight thousand auxiliaries furnished hy native chiefs '* 
Thus the English aimed at the rec.’iplure of Delhi at 
all costs 

For the rest of the month of June, while tJie forces 
of the Kngli'h were accumulating in the out>skirts 
of the city, those of the King of Dclhrwcre gathering 
within the precincts of Delhi. On July 2 , Muhammad 
Bakht Khan, Commander of the Bareilly Indian force 
arrived at Delhi, and offered his services along with 
that of his force to the King of Delhi. He reported 
that his force consisted of, four regiments of foot, 
seven hundred cavalry, six horsc-artillery guns, three 
field piece*, fourteen elephants, three hundred spare 
horses and one hundred Jehadit He further declared 
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llial Ills force had received aix months* pay in advance, 
and possessed a treasure of atmut four lakhs of rupees 
He also assured the Km;; that lie would not 
trouble him for any monetary assistance, and if his 
troops would be victorious in the field of battle, he 
VTouId, on tl e contrary, pay into the King's Treasury 
wrhalevcr surplus he srnuld have. 

'• This man was. *’ says O II M. Ilickctls “ the chief 
native officer of afield battery of Artillery, all the 
gunners being natives It v»ns rattier n rnmoiis Inttery, 
ns It had served nt Jalatalmd under Sale in the first 
Afghan War, and had a mural crown ns an honorary 
decoration on its guns llikht Khan had served in it 
at Jalalabad " >Iohamnmd Ilahadur Shnh grasped tins 
man's hands in token of friendship, and gave lum n 
sliicld, a sword and the title of (.cneral. lie was 
appointed Commander«in ( hief of the national forces 
in place of Mirza Moghal. and n llovul I’roeliunatioii 
was issued to all officers to receive nil instructions 
from B ikht Khan 

In the evening of the same day Genera! finkht 
Khan inspected tlie Magazine, and nt night he held a 
meeting with the King, the Queen Zinat Mahal, and 
their two Ministeis, Hakim Ahsnnullah Khiii and 
Ahinnd Kulj Khan to chalk out their future plan of 
action 

On 3rd July the King issued orders to Dakhl Khan 
to arrange for the payment of the monthly salaries to 
the Royal servants. He was also instructed to reorga- 
nise civil odministration. Police and the Revenue 
Departments, and wns empowered to shoot any one 
plundering and to give compensation to the victim. 

On the 8lh a letter was received from Peshawar 
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thal 20,000 men of tJie forces were willing to join tlic 
King and would shortly arrive at Delhi. 

On the Olh Bakhl Khan attacked the English at 
the Rnjpur Cantonment near the city with the men of 
the 8lh Irregulars, the regiment which had followed 
him from Bareilly. He went right into the English 
camp from the rear, and as the uniform of his force 
was similar to that of the other Irregular regiment in 
the camp, he passed in unchallenged. Bskht Kl»an 
and his Jtkadti were half way between the Hidge ami 
the canal sshen this mistake sras discoscreii by the 
English James Hill, commanding the nrlillery 
ordered his guns for action, hut Bakht Klian churgid 
upon him with his cavalry, and with tlie help of his 
Jehadit cut down a great numlier of tlie English ofTicers 
and men. Hill ran away from the field for safely 
after having rcccited a sword'cut wliicli had rent 
his skull to the brain Dy this time the wliole of the 
English camp was aroused and a fierce battle took 
place near Sabzi .Mandl wherein a large number of the 
English were forlher wounded and killed. Bakht 
Khan retreated to the city after plundering the 
English camp and taking away •• twenty horses, 
scsenty camels, and n great deal of valuable property** 
fts a prize for that day's Victory'. 

Tliis victory added greatly to the prestige of 
Bakht Klian whose meteoric career has been Iruced in 
the previous pages The King was greatly pleased 
with him, but the princes could not tolerate the 
domineering influence of this man. On their represen- 
tation, therefore, Ihe King informed Bakht Khan that 
the ofTiccrs of his army had urged him to appoint 
three General* for the army. On the 15lh July, 
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Uirxa Moghal and other oflicen were summoned to tlie 
■court where they selected the three GtntraU, Dalht 
Khan, Mirza Moghal and Ghaui Mohammad (the 
■Commander of the Neemiicli force) and placed eight 
regiments of infantry and two of catniry under eacli 
Under these arrangements, Dikht Khan hid only 
the Bareilly Brigade left under Iiis command. 

This division of command prosed in the long run to 
he one of the basic causes of the defeat of the Indian 
forces. 

Ob the 22nd July Bakht Khan advised the King 
that their forces should harass the Cnglish with daily 
-guerilla attacks Accordingly he attacked the enemy 
at the Ludlow Castle nett morning Thi* was repulr- 
•ed by the English after aheavy artillery fite and Bakht 
Khan retreated to the Saliingarh Port 

in 

As the days passed the conditions became mere and 
more critical on both the English and the Indian 
sides. The capture of Delhi had become the turning 
point of their fate, for both opponents had their 
honour and empire at slake Both sides were, there* 
fore, endeavouring to rush in for reinforcements, 
strong and speedy for the final fight Ihus, while 
tfie English reposeil their reliance on the Chief 
Commissioner for the Punjab, the King of Delhi tnppeil 
the sources at his disposal. 

On the 29th several Sikh retainers of Raja Nnrinder 
Singh deserted the English camp and appeared at Die 
durbar This looked very serious, for the Englnh 
•depended most upon the people of the Punjab for 
their coming fight A counter move was, therefore, 
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nece<:snry to be started apiinsltbe enemy. For winniiig^ 
over tbc Sikhs they started apropnganda that the Ktnp 
of Delhi was the great -prand^on of the Mophftl 
Emperor Auranpieb, ttIiottiis responsible for the torturer 
and death of the sons of their Gum (religions Leader). 
The Sikhs were, therefore, cntrenlcd to join the English 
in order to nsenge that net of murder .and cruelty. 
Thus, by piling a religious toueb to the wbolc 
nlTnir they tried to wm them over to their side 
Another stnons step was taken towards creating 
inlcrnnl dissension in the court of the King and 
winning over some of the prominent people at the 
back of the Ueiolt to fbeir side For this purpose an 
Intelligence Department was organired under the 
guidance of Lieutenant Ilodson, who called forth the 
most capable and trusted of his Indian agent*, Maiilvi 
llejab All from Lahore, and despatched lilmtotlie 
interior of tlte city for makingpropagmda and supply* 
mg intelligence bulletins to the English stationed 
outside the city. Thus, “like the two ends of an 
electric wire were Rnjab Ah in the city and Ilodson in 
camp ; through them pissed doily the most authentic 
intelligence of the rebel plans and mosements.” 

Through this agent the English tried to win over the 
three prominent advisers of the King, tie. Queen 
Zinat Mahal, Mirza Elahi Bokhsh and Hakim Ahsnn* 
ullah Khan, Consequently, Rnjab AU lucceedcd 
in getting the Hakim in confidence after entering 
into correspondence with him on the 30lh July in the 
course of which he dwell tipon his position willi the 
King of Dellii ns “ a fly Ihnt sit upon a blade of grnss 
in the urine of on ass and thus floating thought herself 
to be conducting a ilup." 
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IV 

The month of August began irith heavy raws, which 
flooded the country around Delhi On the 2nd August, 
Bakht Khan reported to the King about the state 
of afTnirs saying thntthe troops had been sent in the 
direction of Bnsi as ft safety measure against floods 
Upon this the King got very wild and rebuked Bakht 
Khan saying that he would never capture the Ridge 
from the J’ngJish, and showed Ijjs disgust at the 
altitude of the General. 

Misfortunes began to follow thereafter in quick 
succession On the 4th August, sshilc the King wns in 
his private apartments, a deputation of ofllcers came 
to him and informed him that Ilakim AhsanuUah 
Khan uas in communication with the English, and 
that it was he who had proclaimed that about 1400 
Jehadis had reached the outskirts of Delhi from Swat 
These Jehadtt, whom the Hakim had proclaimed to be 
the friends of the national forces, were in fact, 
some Pathans enlisted by the English who were in- 
structed to kill the Furheahi and make themselves 
master of the city. The King replied that the Ilakim 
was not concerned in any such act of treachery, but 
the ofllcers were so convinced of the Hakim's hand in 
ail this affair that they, leaving the King m disgust, 
went in a body to the Hakim’s house to kill him there 
and then, but the latter being warned in time had left 
the house. 

On the 6th August the Commanders of the Bareilly 
and Neemuch forces made a joint attack on the English 
at Alipur, at the Ridge and at the Mitiiai Bridge fnear 
Tis Ilazari grounds) as ft result of which the English 
army was beaten back, ard retreated as far back as 
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the Residency. Fiphting continued the whole of thit 
day, and on the following morning the English heaved 
a sigh of relief at the new* lliat John Nicholson was 
arriving with a huge siege train from the Punjab 

It is said that "the reconquest of the imperial city 
was accomplished almost wholly and entirely by the 
Punjab forces ” Nicholson reached Delhi on the 7lh 
August in ads’ance of his force of alioiit "5,000 men. 
With this force, he calculated that the enemy could 
not stand a fortnight in the citj, for neither the 
fortifications of the city were of scry formidable 
character, nor the enemy had any training of fighting a 
pitched battle. Still it was necessary to proceed scry 
cautiously for working upon their piogromme of 
oclion. Thus, while Nicholson addrd to the strength 
of the Knglish force outside the rilv, Hakim 
Ahsanullah Khan did his might m crushing the Indian 
force within the citj, because In the same aflernoon 
the gun.powder factory established in the house of 
Degum Samru exploded killing four hundred and 
nin<ty*four persons. The sepoys Wliesed tliat the 
explosion had been arranged by the Hnkim. There* 
fore more than a hundred casalry troopers went to 
hunt out the man. They plundered his house, but he 
Iiad escaped to the King’s palace where the latter saved 
him by hiding him in an underground room. The 
troopers surrounded the palace and demanded the 
traitor from the King, but he resisted their demands. 
At last, finding himself helpless before the infuriated 
soldiery*, the King, on condition that liis life would be 
spared, handed him over to them, and in the mean- 
time calling his sons— >firzaMog]ial, Mirza Khizr, Slirza 
Mebdi and Mirza Abdullah to him, asked them to 
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remain by tfie.side of Ilftktm Afisanullah anil proleck 
ills life, 'lir/a Mo"hal recovered tome of the properly 
of the Ilakim, and sent it for safe custody to the 
palace of the King, while the other three princes rc- 
maimd witli him all the night. 

On the following day, 8lli August, Begum Zinat 
Mahal, the Queen of the Moghal King Mohammad 
Bahadur hhah was also suspected of negotiating with 
the Ihigtish bj the national force which threatened to 
plunder her palace. The King, therefore, sms panic- 
strielwcn nt the attitude of the public towards Jus liest 
friends — Ilakim Ahsanullah and the Queen, who were 
the people to instigate the King for the Hevolt, and 
who now appeared to have been won os er b> his enem> 
He sent two hundred troopers to guard the houses of 
the liukun aikI the Queen 

Oil the loth August the Hakim seas released by the 
soldiers probably on the aurelj of the princes llie 
Rnglish fire from outside the eity sralls began to 
terrify and onnoy the public in the city, who closed 
the doors of their houses and the windows of their 
shops and began to pass every hour m fear expecting 
•» storm of blodl and fire in the cnpital of the Crest 
MoghnI 

On the Uth August Ceneml Glmus Molnmmiid made 
ft report to tlie King that Nicholson's cohnnns had 
amsed near Hclhi. The King was sers much con 
cerned at the news, and asked Chaus Mohammad to 
make an immediate attack upon the enemy. His 
words were “Unless the Bnglish are driven from 
the lliilgc, you will never lie victorious, the Indore 
troops are coming. Vou have tfic Nimncli Surce; you 
must attack the Unglisirat Alipur." 
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Preparations bcfjan on both sides. ^ On tlic ISlli 
August tlic King Msitwl the .Salimgarh Fort near 
tlic Palace and field n Council of war. It was decided 
tlmt Gcnrrnh Uakfit Khan and Ohaiis Moliammad 
Klian slioiild boJli attack the rngUsli the next day 
with llic Nimuch and B.'ircilly forces Hut Uaklil 
Klinn, who h.ad during his last two encounters svith the 
enem) earned the height of fame and won the con- 
fidence of tlie King, Iiad unfortunately sold himself to 
the Englisli hj this lime. The enemy had thus succeed- 
ed in completely hollowing out the structure of the 
national power by purchasing the very licimsmcri of 
the Ilcvolt both within and without the durbar’, but 
tJie King, ns in the case of the Hakim, did not entertain 
any doubt in the treachery of his greatest and most 
favourite General of the day. On tlie tJOlli August, 
Generals Gauri Shankar and Talynr Klian of the nn* 
tionat army presented a Sikli to the King who stated 
before him that Ilakht Klian was In secret communica- 
tion witfi the English, and it was understood that he 
had promised them to draw off his force on the day 
the national army would attack them at Alipur, and 
srould thus give a chance to the enemy to attack 
Delhi unopposed. The news did not stir the King in 
the least, for such a blind faith had be in his 
ministers and Generals, particularly Ilakht Khan, that 
without caring any further to investigate into the 
matter, he dismissed the informcT calling iiim to 1>c a 
spy of the English. 


V 

The English force, being outside the city of Dellu, 
tried to cut off the supplies of the King In men and 
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m'lterial by occupying the Jamna river Dridge nn<I 
clher important roads leading to the eitv. The enemy 
further eanstnieted « battery in Ihc Afctcnffe Com- 
pound and from there started a lieavy fire into 
Sahmgarh Fort nhirh was the arsenal of the national 
force. The King’s Artillery svas in the hands of 
General Itakht Khtii. undoubtedly the most capalile 
man behind the guns of the nationnlists, but that day 
his guns could not silence the llnghsh Inltery The 
King personally sisited theSilimgarh Tort nn August 
22, and ordereil his battery to hre a few rounds, but 
being disgusted at its poor show, said to the General 
“It IS niuch to be rcgrctteil that instead of your 
silencing the F-nglisli fire, I see their batteries getting 
nearer every da) On the 2 'Jrd the K mg again visited 
the Fort and wus much perturbed to learn that 
General Dikht Khan had not marched upon Alipur as 
ssas decided by the War tounci! Ihc oncers of the 
Nimuch force accused him of ncgulialiug with the 
Knglish, and withholding his troops until the Kng- 
lisli had received suiricienl reinforcements. The olTi- 
cers ol the Nimuch force, under the circumstances, 
asked permission of the King to he allowed to disarm 
Kakht Khan's llarcilly Itrigadc. but the King did not 
agree to it. On returning to the Falacc, he issued 
orders that llakht Klian should not be admitted to the 
Palace, and that the ollicers of the national Army 
should not take orders either from Mirra .Moghal, the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf, or from any other General, 
inasmuch as he Jiad oppointed a Court of twche 
members,— six to be appointed by the King and six by 
theArmy for the future conduct of the war. The Army 
-was, therefore, to obey the orders issued by this Court. 
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This representalivc Court nimnioncd BnVht Khnn t> 
■explain his conduct, hut he swore upon the Quraiv 
that he had opened no negotiations with the Knglish. 
The Court, therefore, looking to the diUlciiUies of the- 
nationnl force, quitted him on the virtue of Ins oath, 
and asked him to lend his Bareilly Brigade agamst the- 
enemy in conjunction with the Nimuch Brigade. 

On the 25th Bakht Khan marched against the enemy 
at the head of the Bareilly Brigade, and encamped at 
Palam. 'I he Nimuch Brigade under Chaus 3Iohammnd 
arrived soon after it. The two CencraU then held a 
conference. Bakht Khan wanted to halt there for the 
night and make ft joint attack the next day , but 
Ghaus Idohammad explained to him that os the enemy 
was lurking in close quarters, it was better to push on 
to Bnkhtghara near Najnfgarli and encamp there for 
the night. To tliis Bakht Khan did not agree, and 
the result was that while he stubbornly remained en- 
camped flt I’alam. GhausMohsmmnd moved on towards 
Najafgarli svith the Nimuch Brigode. Bakht Khan, in 
the meantime, took a chonce and retreated to Bclhi, 
while Nicholson directed Ins oUaek upon Ghaiis- 
Mohnmmad. lie took the sepojs of the Nimuch 
Brigade unawares while they were pileliing their enmp 
near the Caravanserai on the liank of the cunal and 
attacked tlitm from the two sides with heavy fire of 
artillery and musketry. Being hlockcd from the other 
two sides by tiie canal and the village bouses rrs- 
pei'tivcly, the sepojs of the Nimuch Brigade had little 
chance to escape the enemy-fire Thus, in (lie fight 
Hint ensued, Ghaus Moh'immad lost about 800 men and 
thirteen of his guns. Nicliolson after Ins victory at 
Naj'afgarh, crossed (he canal with his spoils, and blow- 
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Jog up Uic bridge after him, arri^eil at the Cates of 
Delhi the next dsj. 

The news of Bakbt Khan’a treachery was known to 
the King on Ibt 27tb, but no senovis step appears to 
liascbeeii taken by turn esen at tbi* juncture except 
that be sent n messenger to the General telling him that 
be bad been false to bis salt in turning away from the 
field of buttle This imbecile and idiotic policy of the 
King ampU prosed that the end was not sery far off, 

VI 

Mobnmmiul pabadm Shnii. the King of Delhi 
held a Jurtar on the 1st of September 1837 
wiierein the traitors— Ilakini Absanutlub Klinn, Amm* 
iillab Khan, Ziauddin Khan. Muza KInhi ]htUii}i and 
Ceneral Ilakht Khan attended along with five liundrcd 
other olliccrs and nobles to consider tlie defence of the 
imperial Capita] They were loud in their complaints 
that the Commander m*(*hief Mirzu Mnghnl and his 
brother had robbed the cvtiicns of sesend Lakhs of 
rupees under the pretext of making pnimenlsto the 
troops Tlie King, therefore, sent for Mirzu Moghul 
and Ins brother Mirzu Khizr Sultan and asked them 
for an exjilnnation in the timllcr. The) replied that 
onl^ rujices 40,000 had passed through their hands to 
theroinl trcasiir}. and that the alleg ition about (he 
misnpproprinlion of seserni lakhs of rupees was ubso- 
hitelv wrong This led to further friction among the 
Generals of the Army which consequently resulted in 
luck of confitlence and mistrust among them at the 
most cntiinl moment of their struggle for existence 
On the tth Septenilier the Knglish rcccned their 
siege guns, and having- something like 0,000 trained 
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soldiers at their disposal, started the erection of 
breaching batteries outside the curtain*walls of the 
eity. Baird*Smith, the Chief Engineer with their arms, 
wlio ssas responsible for the assault of the cil\ descrilies 
the defences of the imperial aly in the following 
words •— i 

“The eastern face rests on the Jnmnah. and during 
the season of the year aelien our operations were 
earned on, the stream maj be ilescribed ns washing 
the h ise of the walls All access to a besieger on the 
Tivcr front is therefore impraclicablc Th“ defences 
here consist of an irregular wall, with occasional 
bastions and towers. an«l about onedialf the river face 
is occupied by tlic palace of the King of Delhi and its 
outwork, the old Moghal Fort of Salimgarli, The ris cr 
may Iw descrilied as tlic chord of a rough arc formed 
by tlie remaining defences of the place. Th-s** consist 
of a succession of hastioned fronts, the connection 
being aery long, and the outworks limited to on** 
crown work at the A}mif Gale, and martello lowers, 
mounting a single gun. at such points ns rctjiiire 
additional flanking fire to thatgiacn by the bastions 
themselves. The bastions arc small, generally mount- 
ing three guns in each face, two in each flank, and one 
in the embrasure at the salient. They arc provided 
with masonry parapets, a)>out twelve feet in thickness, 
and have a relief of about sixteen feet above the plane 
of site. The curtain consists of a simple masonry 
wall or rampart, sixteen feet in height, eleven 
feet thick at top, and fourteen or fifteen at 
bottom, Tlie main wall carries a parapet, loophol- 
•cd for musketry, eight feet in height and eight feel in 
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thickness. The whole of the hnd front u covered by 
a berm of sariible widlli, raiiginj; from sixteen to 
thirty feet, and hastiig n scarp wall eight feet high, 
nxterior to this was n dry ditch, of about twenty-five 
feet in width, and from sixteen to twenty in depth 
The counterscarp is simply an earthen slope, easy to 
-descend The glacis is \er> short one extending only 
fifty or sixty sards from the countersnnrp. Using 
general terms it co\crs from the besiegers’ view from 
one-half to onc-third of the walls of t!ic place " 

H'jth such defences, the enemt s pi m of assault was 
• not to follow the presctibesl routine of siege opera- 
tions, and to select oid> lint portion of defences 
against which hombsrdmcnt could be directed, and the 
assault dcluered afterwards with greatest possible 
effect and the least possible Iaiss ’ Such o portion 
Was the northern face of the cits represented by the 
Jfori, Knshmcrc and tValer (lastious and connected 
With the ctirlain-sTall The Nations! Army having m 
all two choiisanJ trained men m flux area, tonstructed 
batteries to meet the Knglish fire with forty guns. As 
their powdcr-fuctory Ind been blown off by Ahsan- 
ullah Khan, and they were short of gun-powder, the 
King sent out a letter to the Na'vab of Farrukhabad 
for an immediate supply of 2 000rnaundi of sulphur 
which could have perhaps helped them to make a longer 
stand if it had arrived in time. 

On the 7th, the English Engineers began to erect 
their baitcries outside the said portion of the curtain- 
Wall Battery No. 1 was erected below the Ilidge 
about 700 yards away from the Mori bastions . No. 2 
Was erected in front of Ludlow Castle 500 yards away 
from the Kashmere Gale; No 3 was constructed 
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within 100 yards of the Water bastion, and No. 4 was 
traced and completed on the 11th Septeml>er In the 
Qudsiya Garden outside the Kashmere Gate. The 
same evening the English opened fire directing their 
attack against the Kashmere and Mon Gates The 
cannon-balls began to fail indiscriminately within the 
city, and caused injury' to many civilians The guns of 
the national Army replied with equal strength, but its 
ground was gelling slippery and precarious as tlie 
time passed, for the cannonade of the enemy was caus- 
ing wide breaches in the curtain near the Kasiimere 
and Mon Gates. 

The King passed that night in great anxiety within 
the Palace. Early in the morning on the ISth Septem- 
ber, he issued a proclamation insilinp all Hindus and 
Muslims of the city to rise and sweep through the 
enemy’s camp, and kill every European soldier. 

A tremendous fire from Irolhsidrs continued through- 
out that day and night. At length in the afternoon of 
the I3lh the enemy was able to make two big 
breaches near the Kashmere and Water Gates with the 
help of a very heavy siege gun During the course of 
the following night, the engineers of the enemy per- 
formed the dangerous tssfc of examining these breaches, 
and after their report General Wilson issued an order 
of attack directing General Nicholson to storm the 
hreneh near the Kashmere bastion, Ilrigadier William 
Jones to assault the broach in the Water Listion, 
Colonel Campbell to swoop down upon tlie Kashmere 
Gate after it hail been blown open. Major Held to 
attack the suburb of Kislmoganj and enter the city 
through the Lahore Gate (through the present Saddar 
Bazar), and lastly Colonel Longfield to maintain a 
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reserve column of about 1^00 men to support the 
first column under the command of Nicholson. 

The English drew up their columns of assault iit 
three o’clock in the morning of the 14th September 
<Juictly they took up their positions and waited for 
the signal to advance The lead was given by an 
explosion party of fourteen men who, under heavy fire 
of the national Army advanced with powder>bags to blow 
up the Kashmere Gale They rushed to the breach in 
the downpour of shot and shell, let down their ladders 
in the ditch beside the curtam-wnll. ntlacbcd (he bags 
to the gateway, lighted llie fuse, and with a tremendous 
explosion (he massive Kashmere Cate shattered to 
pieces. The columns of the English forced their was 
through (he slot, and after wading through the streams 
of blood they reached the Jnmi Masjid in tlie heart of 
the town. 


VII 

The bazaars and lanes of Delhi witnessed scenes of 
severe battle on the I4th September The sepoys of 
the national Army fought with the couroge of a tiger 
From windows and ventilators, from house-tops nnd 
barricades, they burled down upon the enemy the last 
shot with them Failing bullets, stones, brickbats, 
shafts, logs and everything that came to their hand 
tliey flow down at the enemy. Traitors within ami 
marauders without, notlung could save the sepoys. 
Still every inch of ground was contested, won, re-vron 
and lost. They fought at the Kashmere Gate, tliey 
■ fought at the Magazine, they fought at the Water 
bastions, they fought at the Jami Masjid. Ravaged 
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by ilysentery, fAmi^hetl and outnumbered, they fought 
with superb courage Hut ‘misfortunes never come 
alone’, they say The months of August and September 
of that fateful vear had been cxcccilingl> ram>, and in 
the circumstances that the pcop/e of Delhi were- 
constrained, with supplies broken, siith rains soaking, 
with health disordered and with courage damped, it 
was impossible to ‘ extemporire ’ a really strong armj, 
even if it could (>e welded on the anvil with tlie 
hardest stroke. The odds against the national Army 
were overwhelming. It h.id to fight agiinst tlie 
vrell-trained might of n hiiropean slate, which not 
onl} outnumbered in trained hands, but also was far 
superior to it m its resources. Its intrigues had 
further sowed th<* seeds of discord In llie house of the 
Indian nation through the traitors like Hakim 
Ahsanullah Khan, Maulvi Kajab All, Mir/i Klaht 
Dakhsh, and General Bakhl Khan. Stabbed in the 
back, attacked bv an overwhelming force m the front, 
and led bj traitorous Generals, the national Arm>, 
srith exhausted magazine and emaciated structure, 
flowed down at last to the inexorable decision of 
fate after putting up a glorious fight for six days. 
Those were the days of heroic feats and desperate 
fighting, of death and devastation. The nation fiad 
staked all for her freedom but the King had been 
forced to maintain a certain course of action by hU 
selfiih and seJfseeking courtten and commanders, who 
burning though with zeal, had no love lost l>etwccn 
themselves, and who acted as their persona! anti- 
pathies prompted. The King was a sincere and ' 
logical 3Iussafman, hut each one of these jobbers and 
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trlnuners wornifd his wav into his side and eMorfed 
his sanction in most rnses against his mil <\s the 
course of e\ents ted him to mcjH his weakness with 
some bitterness, his longing to cast off the soke winch 
liad abased his dignity ns a King, as svell as lus 
conscience as a Mtissnlman, grew deeper hut the 
alarming state of esents nmpis showed that he had 
realized his fault at n stage when nothing could sase 
him and the nation from the coming nsalanclie of 
misfortune. 

The English columns in short, secured their posi* 
lion in the city after six days of shot and sJiell. A 
battery of 24 pounders and mortars pas cd its wo\ to 
tlie main entrances of the Rc<l Fort where the King 
Ined. All was ready lor an assault when tlic F ilacc 
s\as found to lias e already been cvacimled The mini 
gate was blown open, but before the English columns 
marched in, thirty of the Moghal warriors blocked 
the way and died fighting to the last man The King 
snth all lus family had made his escape good Three 
hundred years back, one of his illustrious ancestors 
Imd similarly bidden farewell to the imperial cjty of 
Delhi and made for Persia as « homeless fugitive only 
to return after IS years and once ogam win back the 
hegemony of the redoubtable Babur But today it 
was an exit for ever No more the Peacock Throne 
would find a scjon of the renowned liouse of Timur to 
adorn it. No more would the enchanting halls of the 
Hang Mahal tinkle with the silver-belled giggles of the 
Moghal beauties No more would the heavenly 
Diwan i-Khas, decide the destiny of India. Ali was 
desolate and bewildcnng. The deserted buildings 
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yawned in prim silence. A search was started for the 
old Kinp and soon the houndinp Ilodson was upon the 
track. lie captured him with the royal princes from 
the tomb of llumayun six miles away from the city of 
Delhi Thus, it was a typical irony of fate tJ»at the 
Moglml Empire closed at the point where it ha«) 
started. The soul of llumayun must liave, for oner, 
turned in his prove to see the last of his desrendants 
being captured in such a helpless condition Tlie King 
and the princes were led hack to the city by Iloilson 
and bis men in awful silence. Slowly they wripgieil 
on over the high mounds and tlirniigh the wooded 
graveyards of NizamMid'Din, infested ssilli monkeys 
and jackals. No more the people ran to liave a look 
at their f^hahinthah (King of Kings). The only 
spectators were the crows and the monkejs, perching 
on the trees around or sitting by the’roadside in n sort 
of melee. But even they croaked, growlcil, clialtcrcil 
nnd then turned their backs on tliis most unwelcome 
train. Now and then, the howl of a distant jackal 
disturbed the silence of the fading sunset glow. At 
last in the growing gloom of tlie night the parly 
reached the Chnndni Cliowk, the famous • Starlit * 
Street of the city which used to hustle with traders 
and travellers beyond iiiimlicr, hut where in tliat 
slowly spreading night not n voice of a man nor a 
bark of a dog was heard. There, ‘ between the 
day and the night, between the tun and the moon, 
between tlie stars and the dust* the old King cried. 
He cried but once in a way that would liavc melted 
even the liardest of hearts, but not of Ilodson and his 
blood thirsty men. A /lash, a volley, and a dying 
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^Toan followed in quicL succession, and then silence 
reifned the Chandni ChossL again. The princes rojal, 
— 5lirza Jfogha!. Sfiria Khizr Sultan, and Mirza 
Abubalcr feJl down upon the ground cold, liM^s nnd 
<ieacl. ^ot a soul moaned, nor an earthling groaned at 
the plight of the old Moghal Esen the trees were 
silent, esen t?ie brown leases on the ground were 
silent, and e\en the stones of the ro\a! cits were 
silent and still, and the King alone nas htt Hith none 
to share his sorrow, to be tost to pine and die. 

The Ilfd Port, where onlj >fsterdaj Molnmnnri 
liihadur Shah had sit in regal state, was %et to sec the 
greatest humiliation inflicttai upon its King. Abu Zafar, 
Sirajuddin Mohantm.ad Dahadur Shah, Bulshah Gazi, 
the Emperor of India was to be trrd— tried ns a 
rebellious and treacherous murderer These were the 
epithets put upon the sacred iiead which was the 
fount of lore, merc> and justice But for many a day 
and many s night he had yet to moan behind the cold 
and silent stones and anait his doom to be decreed by* 
the enemy of bis house. 

On the nionung of September ?0 the surrender of 
Delhi became known to the country. According to 
the slctorious force there was a traitor bidden beneath 
c\ery paaing stone in Delhi Tlie patriots were 
really beside themsches with terror, for the horrible 
treatment of the princes and the people m the streets 
of Delhi amply prosed that the murderers had been 
seized for a time, with a fit of sadistic fury. Hodson 
and his band wading through the blood might hare 
encouraged the soldiery like Btiiaud Varenne during 
the French Resolution • “People? You arc shying 
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jour enemies I You ore doing j our dolyl” “I did 
It" Hodson might ha\e said. “Whnt do 1 care if 
they call me a drinker of blood’" And indeed, all 
lus party made up their minds to extol the business- 
rather than to blame it 

The Indian nation lay crushed Iwncath the feel of 
Kodson and tVilson. But India wos not to perish, for 
j oung Indians who la\ concealed in e\ cry comer of the 
country at that gloom) hour still shouted with 
cheeriest of hearts the slogans of ’ Long Lis e India — 
nnd India was going to lise ' 

VI H 

It was the 27th of .Ianuar>- 1858. A militnrj' 
commission sat in the Diwan l-Khas. The Palace 
presented that day a picture of complete desolation. 
Thc'IIeascn on Earth' oflhcdassofSliah Jahan— the 
.Magnificent, was today nothing more than a dungeon. 
Its trappings, cushions and gold and silver ornaments 
liad all been robbed, plundered nnd sacked. Tlie naked 
licauty of the artist which no amount of vandalism 
could destroy, was the only feature which showed that 
it was something more than a mere building. In the 
middle of the hall towards the I^slem side sat seven 
sullen faces with death and revenge lieaming in their 
eyes. The President, Lt,*CoIoneI Dowes, sat behind a 
table, while ^lajors Palmer, Bedmond, Saw)ers, and 
Captain Hotteney sat beside him two on each side. A 
little removed from them towards the interior sat 
Major F. J. Harriott, Deputy Judge Advocate General 
nnd Military Prosecutor, the most important man ir> 
the trial who dominated the entire proceedings nnd 
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became notorious for his anthlnciinn feelings during 
the triaJ Opposite to him sot James Murpliy, the 
Interpreter 

It was 11 o'clock The rajs ol llic sun beamed 
tlirough the marble screen at the back of the IVcsidcnt 
so that there was death and darkness in front of him 
All sMlncsses were ordered to retire A grim silenee 
presailed There were some whisperings between Ihe 
judges and then a sentinel went oiit and dragged along 
the rosnl prisoner whose breaking heart, more than 
Ins age. bad benumbed Ins foot-steps ^^bat patience 
was his to see a foreign mililarj court sitting in judg- 
ment upon him in a Inll whose mere sight, onij a 
hundred jears back, svas bejond the dreams of an 
Englishman, and where m rojal privacy, the most 
important questions of the realm were settled Eut 
todaj, Mohammad Dahadur Shah, the descendant of 
the renowned limur, the scion of the Irrcsistihle 
Eabur, the heir of (he magnificent Shall Jnhan, was 
almost dragged in and offered a charpai to sit upon, 
where a Shah Jahan would not sit except on the world- 
renowned Peacock Throne In front of the President, 
Eahodur Shah literally sank down into tlic ckarpai and 
rested his head on the palms of liis hands. 

The orders of consemng and forming the Court and 
appointing Lt -Colonel Dawes, President were producctl 
and read. Next the names of the officers appointed to 
serve on the Court were read in the hearing of the 
prisoner. 

The King's only counsel was one Ghulam Abbas, 
‘who did not actually offer any legal arguments on 
bebalf of lus client, but merely assisted him in prepar- 
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ing his defence. Neither the accused nor his rounscl 
was able to follow the proceedings m English and, 
therefore, the services of James Miirph}-, n noteil 
linguist, were requisitioned as an interpreter ’ 

Question hj ( ourt — •* Prisoner, do \oii object be- 
ing tried bj the President, or any of the olhcers appoin- 
ted to sit on this Mihtar> Commission ” 

Answer — “ No ” 

The President, numbers, tlie Interpreter, and the 
Deputy Judge Adsocitc-General were duly sworn in. 
All witnesses were thereafter directed to withdraw, and 
the charges against the tojal prisoner svcrc read as 
follows — 

(1) I'ur that he, being a pensioner of the Hritisli 
Go\ernnivnt in India, did, at Delhi at various 
tunes between the lOtb of Ma) nnd 1st 
October, 1857, encotimge, aid ninl abet 
Mohumniod DakIitKhnn,Subrdarof tiie Itcgi- 
tnent of Artiller)*, andduerse others, n ilite 
commissioned olllccrs and soldiers unknown, 
of tiic East-India Company's Arm>, in the 
crimes of mutiny and rebellion niiaiiist Ibc 
State. 

(a) For hating at Delhi, at snrious times be- 
tween the lOlh of May nnd 1st ofOctolier, 
1857, encouraged, aided nnd abetted Mirza 
Moghal, his own son a subject of the British 
Oovernnicnt in India and oilier unknown in- 
habitants of Delhi and of tlie North-West 
protinccs of India also subj'ects of llic said 
Britisli Government, to rebel and wage war 
against the Slate. 
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(3) Fop that he being- a subject of the British 
Government of India, and not regarding the 
duty of hii ollfginnce, did. nt Delhi on the 
11th May 1837, or therealrauts, as n traitor 
against the Slate, proclaim and declare him- 
self the reigning King and Sos’crcign of India, 
and did then and there traitorotisis seize and 
take unlin-fu) possession of the city of Delhi 
and did, moreoser. at various times, between 
the loth of May and 1st of October 1857, «s 
such false traitor aforcsid, treasonably con- 
spire, consult and agree stith Mirzi Moghal, 
his own son. and with Mohammad Hakht 
Khan and diverse other false tniitor#, un* 
knosvn, to raise lesy and make insorreehon. 
rebellion and war against the State, and 
further to fulfil and protect hU treasonable 
design of oserthrowing and deslro>ing the 
British Gosernmenl m Inilia. did assemble 
armed forces at Delhi and send them forth to 
fight ami wage i»ar ngimst the said British 
Government. 

(4) For that he, at Delhi on the IGtli of May, 
1837, or thereabouls. did within the pretmets 
of the I’alnce nt Delhi, feloniously cause and 
become accessory to the murder of t't [icrsons, 
chiefly women and children of Jluropcnn and 
mixed Duropenn descent , and did, moreover, 
between the lOtli of May and 1st of October, 
1857, encourage ond abet diverse soldiers and 
others, in murdering European oflicers, and 
other Knglish subjects, including women and 
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children, both by givini; nnd promising such 
murderers scrs'ice, ndvAncement ftnd dislinc* 
tions, and further, that he issued orders to 
tlifTcrcnt mt»'e rulers basing local nutborily 
vn India, to slay and murder Christuins nnd 
r.ngUsh people whenever and whercs cr found 
on their territories; the whole or nn\ part 
of such conduct liemg an heinous ofTence 
under Act NVI of 1RS7 of the Legislative 
Council in India. 

Question; ‘Mtohanimnd Ilahadur Shah, arc joii 
^Guilty' or 'Not Gmlt>* of the charges preferred against 
>ou?” 

Answer “Not Guilty.” 

And then started the usual bornlom of the lengthy 
procedure of the court. I'or the whole of the months 
of January nnd rcbriiary, witnesses were produced 
nnd tnken in support of the charges. Doetitnenlnry 
csidcncc consisting of royal proclamations, orders, 
grants nnd mtitations were placed before the judges. 
After the prosecution bad brought up nil ibe naailable 
evidence against Mohammad nahnditr Shah, the old 
King put up his defence. The romprchcnsisc charge- 
sheet contained mainly the storj' of tlic tVnr of Inde- 
pendence of I8S7, but the King, in his defence did not 
raise nil) questions of International Law. His defence 
was of a purely Icgntislic character based upon simple 
and straightforward statement of facts. 

With a quivering hand, Hahndur Shah clasped 
bis stick, —the only support which clung to him 
through those dark daj*s of distress nnd despair, nnd 
handed over the papers on which he had caused lui 
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•<lefence to be v,Tittcn by hn scribe. The Interpreter 
took papers and read out in a clear and distinct %ojce 
**I swear by God, who is my witness, that I did not 
give orders for the death of Mr Praser or of any other 
Kiiropean. Mukund Lai and other witnesses in saying 
that I did, baie spoken filteJy That Mirza Sloghal 
and .Mirza Khizr Sultan may have given orders, would 
not be strange, for they had leagued with the revolted 
soldiery After these occurrences the rebellious troops 
brought Mirza Jfoghal, Mirza Khizr Sultan and Abu* 
bakr, and said they wished to have them ns their 
•oDjcers. In the first instance 1 rejected their request 
but when the soldiery |>ersisted and .Mirza Moghal 
went oil to liii mother’s house from dread of the 
soldiers, 1 kept quiet in the matter, and then by 
mutual consent on both sides, Mirza Moghai was 
appointed to be Commander*in Chief of the Army . . 
It Is a matter for patient and just consideration then, 
what power in any way did I possess or what reason 
had I to be satisfied with them . . Now if 1 wos In 
the full exercise of poner and anthorilj, should 1 have 
permitted the physician Ahsanullah Khan’s and 
Mahbub All Khan’s Imprisonment, and should I have 
allowed the physician’s house to be plundered? The 
mutinous soldiery had establislied a court in uhich all 
matters were deliberated on and such measures as, 
after deliberation, were sanctioned by this Council, 
they adopted ; but J never took any part in their con- 
ferences. Thus, without my knowledge or orders they 
plundered, not only many individuals, but several 
entire streets, plundering, robbing, killing and imprison- 
ing all they chose, and forcibly extorting whatever 
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-cums of money they thought fit from the mcreh&nl* 
nnd other respecUble residenis of the city and appro* 
prnting such exactions to their own private purposes. 
AU that was done, was done by that rebellious army. 

I was m their power, what could I do? Seeing that 
these troops had killed their own olTleers, men of high 
authority and power, how was I, without an army, with- 
out treasure, without stores of ammunition, without 
arlillerj* to base resisted them or made arrangements 
against them?... In nil the above, whicli I have 
caused to be written from my own dictation, there is not 
the smallest falsehood nor deviation from truth. God 
knows and is mj witness, that I have written only what 
is strictly true and the whole of what 1 can remember." 

Then came the tedious tirade of the proseeutor in 
which full use had been made of all the vituperative 
resources at ins command. Tacts were coined, mould- 
ed and manipulated to drag the patriot Dahadur Shah 
into the crime of revolt and rebellion. The Court 
delivered their final judgment os under:—* 

“ The Court, on the evidence before them, ire of 
opinion that the prisoner Mohammad Dahadur Shnh, 
ex-King of Delhi, is guilty of all and every part of the 
charges prepared against him." 

The world will never forget this judgment 
of a victor over the vanquished,— -a virtuous man, 
upright, chaste and moral. The Knglish thought that 
they had won a great victory when they decided to 
finish off the House of Timur for good. They fancied 
themselves Iiumane because they bad beaten tbe 
would.be assassin, but their action was no more de- 
fensible tlian that of their victim. 

US 
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Till. HpvoU of IM\7 fnllnl, Iml It left U« p»«rk« iIppj* 
tliP tInuI )<iirtk«. for wltllo •»«» llir onr Imttil, It 
innilr tlip l.tiKlMi «wnto «>f lltr of tlirir 

iriMt M of (>rr|><'tcinl fp«rrt»Kl Joji. 

oil tlir otiirr, 11 liitrii«ll)r«l tlio frrlliii'« of (li««rnt iiml 
dWtutltfiictloii iiiiioii^ llir (irolUo of liiilU, TIip i I'liO 
|'nn\'« fiilo nidril wHK (lip I'rot Idiuutlott of <fi|prti 
Vl( torln ill IKAH, xvlili || {iroiiiltrti to imikp (lir |'ro]<lp 
of tiullii 1>N olTpriii)* (luot olll<r< tiiul riiiplo^. 

iiiriiU >vit(ioiit (ilfoi <if tilrtli. ll(■<|p|llt I'otoiir, 
rrrnl or ui»lp. Sut nrllfiPi nmh j>roml«r» Hrro fill* 
Dllril for )n\i« to loMir^ nor tlir 'litotiil Krlmi lour* of 
(lir llrllMi olU< i lU alio Kriirtl III nii\ mis toiMinU llir 
iiiiltuni Oil tlip Conttiirs. i:oi:IUIi «>>Mlrr*. (<l«iit<(’« 
iitiil triiilrm )>oiirr<l Into liulU In rsrr lio irnsliitt tiooi. 
lipr«, mill In llir|r inonllniitr |>rli1r of wlillr aljiii (j'lsr 
tlip (111 i|>]<o(ntri( (oiliina n iirsv #Mo.r of Injurs niiil 
ttrifiri I. 'nil*, foltnurdh) IIip h in lloioil) jmlii'S nfllip 
t.uvri hiurtit itinrnolriWnl !•> Ilio \ rllim iitnr I'rrka 
Alt, iiiiil tlir lllirtt Hill, rraiiltril In tlir raliilillilunnit 
of Snriimi (x'llliiHl fl»»oi|nH«Mi« In Hir (oimir), IJkp 
tlir l‘ii'it*llnllit Amulutlon, tlir lionilxi) As»"< inlinti, 
tlir Itnilitii A4SIII Intlon hikI tlio M>s)iii) iiui SnMoi, ssM* l( 
nililnl (o liy n |ioivrrf(il l«ittrrj* of tlir ('(Yss «o(nl»tlot* 
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of <omc .'00 fjewupTpcM in \AriotJi vcmnnilar**, or- 
cmitfil ft field of reRcnerfltion and politk.tl ndvnncc- 
ment of the rotintry upon rnwlern linr^ 

Further, the need for nn All Indm orjjnnirnlion wnt 
keenly felt after the e«tnhl>«limcnt of mich pro^mnnl 
jjnd le/iltered Aiiwationt, and a* n rr*iiJt of it the 
Indinn XntjnnnI t'onjjre^^ rnme into exutence In 
Decemlier 1R8S llenreforlli. ttiu orcamrnlinn wn' In 

Iw ftn eifnei-il <ir{jftn nnd exponent of the movement of 
‘NaliomI rcnaivvanee' in India. 

Ahoul the birth of the Indiftii Nfllionnl Cofi;;rrv«, Mr. 
W. (' Ilonncrjec wrote In IWS In lii« ftflrocli/rtion to 
Intlian pnhitci ■ *• It will pfobtvbly l>c newx to many 
that the Irrlim Nfttionul Congreve, M it Wftv originftlly 
alnrted nnd n< it hft« nmer been earrled on, it in refllily 
tlie work of the Marqiii* of DulTerin nnd Avn wiieii 
that nobleman waa tliC Oovefnor»(»cneral of IndIn. 
Mr. A. 0. Hume, C. 11., b»d In lR«t. eonceived the 
idea that it would >»e of great advantage to Itie eoiintry 
if tending Indian politieiina eould W brotigbt once n 
year to djvcuva «»c><vl mattera nnd lie upon fiiendly 
footing With one another.*' 

IJiil the Marqiiia of Dufferin, tlioiigh *ecrningly or 
indircelly helped the ciuve of Indian imtionabirn, waa 
never, for n »ingle roomenl ngiinvt the rvlabb'vhed 
traditinnv nnd poKey of the /httJe and Hale of hii 
predeeevvorii, for while on tbeoneliand iir invited nnd 
encouraged Mr. Hume loorgftnire the Indian National 
Congtevt, and even enteftalncd it* dclegalea to gardeti 
partle*, on the other lie trir^ to divide lliem into two 
lioatiicnnd ineompallMeramp*. *• Clever nnd Invidioua 
attempt* were made,’* ««}• Mr. Mahadev Deaai at one 
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place, “ to cultivate among the Muslims class hostility 
Against the Congress, and Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Lieutenant-Gos ernor of the N.*W, prosinces, argued 
with Mr A. 0. llumc about the Congress provoking a 
counter agitation ninong the Mushins ” 

This eounlcr-agitalion was vtarted under tlie leader- 
ship of that glint among (he men of his age — Sir 
Sijjad Ahrnid Khan, who founded the Aligarh M. A.- 
O College, and who, with tlic introduction of the 
Western cdurition, seienie and culture in that institu- 
tion, preiched also the gospel of strict lo>nlt> to the 
Hritisji Crown. 

The followers of bir Si))ad's Aligarli School of 
thought were the fittest instruments of the Dtiide and 
i?ufe policy of the Governmcnl Thus, unconsciously 
Sir Sayynd becaiue n tool of the Kritisli bv 'stopping 
the Muslims from all political activities, and h^ oppos 
ing the Congress ' He started a political part) known 
AS the Mu$hlarka Jamiite Muhtbbanc llind (The 
Joint Committee of the Lovers of India) about which he 
wrote to Major General Graham in 1888 that " the aim 
ot this party is to oppose the political ideal and 
activities of the Congress" In the same )car, when 
the session of the Congress was being held at Calcutta, 
he inaugurated a Muslim Educational Conference in 
the sime city with the idea of detracting the attention 
of Muslims from (he fonner “Thus," says .Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol, "so great and enduring was the hold of 
Sir Sayyad Ahmad's teachings upon the progressive 
■elements in Jlohammadan India that the All-India 
Muslim League was founded in 1905 almost avowedly 
in opposition to the subversive activities which the 
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Ind'mn National Congress was liegmnhig to develop.” 

Lonl Ctirvon returned to India in 1901 to complete 
hit term of the Vlccroynlty. lie came liack aiming at 
on jncrcated ndmlnittrotite efneiency, which hit 
tuccettor. Lord Minto (lOOVlO) tried to carry out to 
the Lett. They found the followcrt of tlic Aligarh 
School of thought fit for the promotion of their policy 
so much so tliAt in 1000 I.ord Minto was ‘in a position 
to take llie active step of having a Command perfor- 
tnance in the shape of a deputation headed by Ilis 
Highness the Aga Khan to wait upon him to press 
the demand of communal representation.* 

In tlic same year ‘a At-iehtairtlian device' was con- 
ceived to dcfiat the national movement by splitting 
up the province of Ilenga] svldch was playing a leading 
roll ill the political regeneration of the countrj. lly 
this iINndviscd partition the Ilnlish invited *n more 
violent and menacing phase In the. political life of 
India, marked by the rise of militant leadership in the 
Congress, and l>y terrorism in licnga) ' It stirred up 
violent nationalism and furnished a test ease wlntlv 
invitcii a trial of strength lK.tvveen w}mt was universal- 
ly reganlcd ns the policy of /divide and Ilule and the 
resistance of public opinion. 

The country made a violent protest, and set up a 
prolonged agitation to check this action of the Oovern- 
inent. Agitation was the talk of the dnj. “Agita- 
tion,” said Didnblioy Naoroji at the Calcutta Session 
of the Congress in the same year, '• is the life and soul 
of the whole political, social and industrial history of 
Knglnnd... Tlie whole Parliament, press niul plat- 
form is limply agitation. Agitation is the civilircd 
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pfaceful weapon of moral force, nncl mrmitely prefer- 
able to brute physical force, when possible .. 
Agitate , ngitnte means inform. Inform the Indian 
people what their rights arc anil wiiy ((ic\ should 
obtain tliem. and inform Iht Uritish people of the 
rights of the Indian people, ami why they should grant 
them If we do not spe.<k they say we are satisfied. 
Is we speak the\ say «c lieeomc ngititorsi Tlie 
Indian people are properly nvked to net constitutional- 
ly, white the Government remains unconstitutional 
and despotic " 


II 

The periwl hetween IDOO and lOOC was critical m 
tlic politic d history of this country, for wlitic the 
people were showing an increased sign of self con- 
sciousness, the reactionary pohey of their rulers could 
not but make itself more and more naked and 
emphatic This naliirally intensified the National 
struggle which, under the incessant and repealed blows 
of the Government prospered ‘like the ball that bounds 
the higher the more it is liit, and the drum that sounds 
the louder the more it is Iwaten ’ 

Furthermore, the growth of an extremist clement, 
having strongly opfwsjte iievrs to the strut constitu- 
tional methods of the older generation, became visible 
in the Congress body at its Session in lOOfi The 
greatest exponent of this parly w as a Ralnagin Ilrah- 
man, ‘ the uncrowned King of Maharashtra, and later, 
of India during the IIoineKule days,’ whom the com- 
mon folk looked as ‘a very god who came to live in the 
Kaliyuga among the sons of men.’ That man was Bal 
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CangaxUiar Tilal. commonly known today as the falh'T 
of Indian nationalism. •'Tilak rose on the wase of 
nationalism generated h) esenU at home and ahroad," 
sa)s an account. Hii newspapers poured fire and 
hrim-stonc on the Drilish and missed no opportunity 
of stirring up ill-fecJinjj against Cos ernment. He 
exploited religious emotion and turned it to the 
political ndsantng^.*' 

Swaraj IS my hirtbnghl, and I still hise it”, 
declared Tilak. He became llie lead'-r of Indian 
NationaIi‘m ard organised his fimous Home Kule 
Mosement, about which wcsliall apeak in the following 
piges. TIic results of Tilak's ‘tcrsicc and auffcrings* 
were really important, for he caused the Muslim 
lyaguc to join the Congress In support of the Horne 
Hule campaign for the first time in tlieir lilstor}'. 
This unanimity of the Muslims and Hindus upon a 
political demand stas tcrnethlng quite new and even 
surprising to all including the Gosemment. Tlie right 
of India to immediate Home Ilul*' was asserted fe«r- 
Icssly through public sfteecIiM, lectures and meetings, 
and popular excitement was prosolced throughout the 
countrj'. Serious dlsturl/ances followed In its wake, 
but Tilak succeeded In Ms mission by leaving a ri'-h 
and Inspiring legacy to esexj' citizen of his nation, ri:, 
the InTthright of Sicaraj, 


HI 

The World W'ar I began on August 1, 191*. British 
Rtalesmen were naturally anxious to Iiavc the co-of»era- 
tion cf the Indians in the prosecution of the War. 
They, therefore, with their high>promIses won over the 
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confidence nnd co-opcmtion of the country •• Pohtns 
petered out nnd sunk into insignifiennee ”, sa>s Pamlit 
Jawaharlal Neliru in his Autobiojjrapli} , “and the 
Defence of India Act heW the countr> in iis grip ” 
Kven Mnlmlma Gandlii, who had returned from South 
Africa jn those da} s and mpture<) the imagimtion ot 
the rank nnd file of the countr) helped the Itntisli in 
drawing Indians to their side in no small a degree. 
He declared " Eaery fit person of India should help 
the DritisI) Goxerntnent at this crisis, boeautc it is 
onh after such a scratce that India can honourably 
liecomc an equal partner of the Rrilish ” Andeaen 
tlic eminent Icmler of the Muslim League, .Maulana 
Alohammad Ah supported this attitude in his Cemradf 
writing ”All trill) loyal people have closed tlic 
Chapter of civic controversy with the ofiiCioU nnd into 
tliat book they are hkely to look no more Whitever 
our griev aiiccs, whatever tefonns vve desire, every thing 
must wait fora more reasonable occasion Kven if 
the Government were to concede to ns all that we ever 
desired or dreamt 5 if for instance, the Muslim Univ i r- 
sity were offered to us on our own terms, or the Press 
Act repeal were to be nnnoimcetl . or even if Self- 
Government were to be conceded to us, we would 
tiunibly fell Government this is no time for it, nnd wc 
must for the present decline such concessions svith 
thanks Concessions arc asked for nnd accepted in 
peace. We need no bribes I " 

Thus, bolli the Congress and the League clialked out 
a generous policy of unanimous loyalty to the Gritisli 
during the war The; gave lavishly both in men and 
money, and expected their reward in vain 

OS 
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In November, niG, n joint session of t!ie Congress 
and llie Muslim League was held at Calcutta under 
the Presidentship of Sir Surcndratiatli Uinticrjee. 
Here t)ie famous Lucknow Fact was dniftcil in the 
light of Mohammad All Jmnah’s suggestions, and sign- 
ed by lenders of the said two parties This introduced 
a period of exceptional interest in the politieii! history 
of file (ountryand causeil rapid progress in the tvnhi lion 
of Indinn political demands The Lmknow Pact 
cleared thccommunal differences of Hindus and Muslims 
and introduced a unique fraternisation among them 
for the formulation of a scheme of sclf-Oovcrnmcnl. 

As a result of these conferences, one ot the crucial 
problems of Indiv was now happily solved. A Jiew era 
of brotherhood between Hindus and Muslims, with a 
genuine spirit of accoinmoilalion dawned. The poli- 
tical struggle was thus launched jn the right earnest 
mood It seemed then that the Congress and the 
League, though different in body, were one in soul. 
“All were taken by surprise”, says nn neeount, 

including the Government, for the unanimitj of the 
Hindus and Muslims in their demand for Home Rule 
was altogether new.*' 

In July 1017, a joint meeting of the Council of the 
Muslim League and the Congress was held in Bombay, 
where It was resolved that apetition be snhmilted to 
the Parliament in support of the scheme of reforms 
adopted by the League and the Congress. TJiey 
demanded that ' an authoritative pronouncement be 
made, pleading the Imperial Government in iitieqiiivo- 
cal terms to the policy of making India a self Govern- 
ing member of the British Umpire.’ 
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Popular excitement was provoked by lectures, 
meetings and public discussions It soon attained 
such a widespread character that the Government 
thought it essential to take necessary steps against it. 
On August 20, 1017, the Government announced the 
V isit of Mr Montague, the Secretary of State for India 
which vvas something ‘dramatic in character and 
bewildering in its novelt).' 

The publication of the Montague Chelmsford Report 
in 1918 divided the Congress in two wings The 
main reforms related to the provincial Governments 
but where really important legislation was concerned, 
dependent* upon the Covetnor, the Viceroy and the 
Secretar> of State was essential Further, the division 
of subjects into ‘ reserved * and ’transferred’ made 
Indians suspicious of the Rritish olTer. 

The real problem lay in the transierence of political 
power and responsibility from the Dritisb to the 
Indian people. Therefore, in the opinion of the Con> 
gress, the Alontague-Chclmsford Report presented 
great defects The right of India to immediate Home 
Rule was, therefore, boldly asserted by it and 
as a result thereof, popular feelings were aroused and 
events of great magnitude occurred. 

The end of the Great War I brought disappointment, 
distress, turbulence and restlessness in its wake. The 
soldiers, back from the fields of battle, were no longer 
' the subservient robots tliat they used to be ’ The 
Muslim masses were crying themselves hoarse at tlie 
wrongs done to Khilafat,ond the extremist section of the 
Hindus were starting a campaign for the immediate 
declaration of Home Role. A violent discontent vvas 
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further created by the refusal of the British Columbian 
authorities to admit Indian immigrants wliose ship 
was driven back to Bengal, and who, when mirched, 
on Calcutta in protest, were scattered by the police 
and hunted down and arrested Another Innil of 
Indians from America, Manila, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong reached India at about the same lime. They 
were exasperated against the attitude of lie Govern* 
ment for which tlity had fought during tlie war, and 
whicii would not now admit them to its colonics. 
These unhappy circumstances drove the people of 
India to the edge of revolt. 

The Government tried to suppress the revolutionary 
activities of the people for the time being with the 
Defence of India Act, but further on it appointed a 
committee under Mr Justice Ilowlatt to consider the 
situation and to suggest Tne.asures against it. This 
exasperated the people to a great extent, for in the 
employment of such a committee they saw an attempt 
of the Government to continue the restrictions which 
had been imposed upon them under tiie stress of the 
AVar. 

But in spite of the country wide opposition tlie 
Rowlatt Bills were passed ond put in force. Under its 
provisions ‘ people could be tried by tlic Courts which 
were empowered to sit in camera, and which could 
accept in certain circumstances the recorded statement 
of persons dead or missing or otherwise incapable of 
giving evidence which could be subjected to the test of 
cross-examination. The judgment of these tribunals 
would be conclusiv’c. People could be sent to the 
gallows under this procedure or could be transported for 
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life It also provided the Executive with authority 
to searcli without warrant and to arrest and confine 
persons without trial almost indefinitely ' 

The trouble started almost immediately. The 
proposals were met with resolute opposition 
from every quarter Gandhiji, who had just passed 
through ft serious illness, bepgetl of the Viceroy not to 
give consent to the llowlalt ItiHs. but his appeal, ns 
others’, fell upon deaf cars Thus, in the teeth of 
public opposition, the Government pushed tlirough n 
law tlie object of which was to court trouble and inv itc 
an upheaval in the country It was, therefore, left 
for Gandhi to take up the leadership of the crushed, 
withered and smothered humanity, and start ins first 
All India agitation known as the Svtyiigraha Movement 
against the ' Satanic Government ’ The members of 
this movement were to disobey the Rowlatt Act as 
well as other obnoxious laws by nonviolent action. 
** Indians were ready for a decisive struggle ”, says an 
nccotint. ” Not since the Mutiny had the llritish Raj 
been in graver danger . A firm alliance united the 
Hindus with (he Muslims, who were angry over our 
{the Ilntish) ntlitude to Turkey and its Sultan, the 
last Caliph of Islam So close was the fraternisation 
that Hindus were invited to preaeU in_^the mosques. 
British cloth was boycotted, and with startling unani- 
mity city after city declared n fiartfll,— something 
between a day of mourning and a general strike.” 
On the occasion of the llama Naumi festival on 
the 13th April, 1010, the Satyagraha Day was celebrat- 
ed in India with complete suspension of business in all 
big towns. At Amritsar, where a large public gather- 
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jng was to be held in an enclosed garden known as the 
Jallianwnlla Bagh on that day. the Government pro- 
claimed martial law declaring nil meetings and poli- 
tical gatherings to be unlawful The resentment be- 
came acute, and the people courted gaol openly and 
dcliberalelj 

The meeting had just commenced at the said place, 
wlien General Djer nrns'cd in with a detach- 
ment of soldiers along with a machine-gun. and liaxing 
blocked the only passage of the garden, opened 
fire at the mob causing, in tbc course of ten fateful 
minutes, 379 deaths and 120S serious casualties 

The massacre of the Jallinnwalla Bagh shocked the 
country through and through like a strip of lightning 
that scourges the sky. Mahatma Gandhi became the 
unchallenged leader of the people. The masses Mere 
aroused to the height of emotion nnd serious disturb- 
ances were feared. Martial law was. therefore, declared 
in several important towns, nnd attempt to criticise the 
Goaernment, howsoever mildly, was checked hy stem 
measures, suppression of the papers and imprisonment 
of the persons concerned. The authorities indulged in 
an org}' of indiscriminate repression showing how 
humanity was kicked in on unfortunate land. 

The Jallianwalla Bagh incident was just what was 
needed to set afire the public mind. In appealing to 
the masses to take part in the political struggle, 
Gandhi introduced an innovation. It was the gospel of 
N’on-Co-operalion. “ The foreign Government in India," 
be E.aid, " was fed on Indian cooperation, nnd when 
that co-operation was withdrawn, the Government 
must tumble down like s building whose foundation 
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had been undermined ” The Government was charged 
with having conducted itself in nn unjust and immoral 
tnanner in dealing with the Khiiafat question and m 
the question of making amends for the wrongs done 
in the Punjab during the da>5 of the ^lartial Law 
It was declared that no conscientious man should co- 
operate with tlie Government unless it purged itself 
•of its malpractices 

The Non Co operation Movement was to be essential- 
ly a non-vioicnl struggle, since it originated m a 
Tcligioiis atmospliero The All Rrothers, who were 
recently discharged from the fictul Jail, joined 
(he Amritsar Session Other Muslim diwncs and 
Maulavis, who had seen that tlic Government was not 
pa> ing any heed to the demands of the Klnlafal Com- 
mittee came forth and discussed the non eo operative 
and non-violent struggle as (he means of solving tlicir 
difTiculties. 

Indians m general took it up more as a political 
weapon than as a religious formula, and wanted to try 
it then for winning the freedom Tlic issues were 
sombre nnd the crisis was grave, nlthoiigli the leader 
of the Slovement carefully refrained from giving any 
encouragement to those who held radical views 

The Khiiafat Committee c.arae more and more under 
the influence of Gandhiji with whom all the prominent 
Muslim and Hindu lenders discussed about the method 
of approach to the Governmeivt It was decided to 
send a deputation to the Viceroy to place before tbe 
Government tbe sentiments of Indians regarding 
Turkey and the Kbilafat question The deputation 
waited upon the Viceroy, but without any result. 
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lie only nsiiired them that if It wns decided by the- 
Khilafat Committee to send ft deputation to Kngland^ 
he flould provide nUfaclUties for the pawagc. Mnulana 
Mohammad Ah was ready to go with his spear and 
shield of eloquence, but Abut Knlam Azad was of the 
opinion that tlie old methods of begging, petitioning, 
waiting in deputation and so on could not }>e of much 
avail. They, therefore, had to find some new means of 
putting pressure upon the authorities 

In Septemljcr a special session of the Congress met 
at Calcutta to consider of the steps necessary for non- 
co-operation. It was there that the Congress resolved 
to surrender titles given to Indians bj tlie Government ; 
to boycott councils, schools and law courts ; to boycott 
foreign goo<ls, and the adoption of the home spun and 
swadeshi In piece-goods; nnd reviving home-spinning 
nnd hand-weaving. “With this,” lajs Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “ begnn the Candlit era in the Congress politica 
. . . TiiC whole look of the Congress changed ; 
Kuropenn clotl;es vanished nnd soon only Khadi 
was to be seen ; a new class of delegates, chiefly drawn 
from the lower middle classes Iwcamc the l>pe of Con- 
gressmen ; the hinguagc used i>ccnme increasingly 
llinduvtnni, or sometimes the language of the province 
wlicrc tJie session was held, ns many of tlie delegates 
did not understand Ilnglish. and there was also a 
growing prejudice against using a foreign language in 
our nation'll work ; nnd a new life and enthusiasm and 
earnestness l«rame evident in Congress gatherings.” 

I.ater on, in DeermWr of the same year, tlie resolu- 
tion of Non-Co-opcration was confirmed at tlic Annu.!! 
Session of the Congress at Nagpur. Tlierc the Congresa 
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laid emphnsis on non-violence I>c1n;; the Integral part 
of the Non-Co-opefntion resolution 

Th** n^w gospel of Gaiwlliiji took the whole country 
h> storm Ahul Kniam Arad and Ilakim AjmnI Khan, 
with M'lulanas Mohammad All, Shauknl Alt and 
AIhIiiI Iltri gave their full support to the movement 
All opposition vras levelled down and nil over the 
country the meetings were attended h> humlreds of 
thoussnds of men and women. The movement pro- 
gressed with unprecedented success Khailt liecainc 
the fashion of the day Hoys and girls emptied schools 
and colleges 5 lawyers gave up their profession , villatres 
started their own private courts to settle disputes, oml 
cottage industries (<egoii to have new life and sigour. 
People flocked at meelings full of excitement, optimism 
and hiioynnt enthusiasm I,endcr8,— >oung and olih 
Arad, Gandhi, .Motds), Jawaharhl. Deshhandhu Dis, 
Valljhhhliiii I'atcl, Itajagopalidisri ond Pnhu Ilnjendra 
Pessid oil worked harder thv« ever hctorc. *] he> were 
cli irgcd with a feeling ol intense pride and with a soil 
of ifitoxicitiofi Hint the sense of freedom hid put 
upon their nerves. People pourcil Ihnr precious 
ornaments, jewel/ery oml wealth into th^ir hands and 
within n ftw week* a crore of rupees wns i oiler led 
to run (he Non Co-opcration Movement 

IV 

Thesjfcllof Gnndliiji’sNon violent Non Co operation 
tdks li>pnatised n(I classes and groups of pcriple for a 
united Action, and n widespreod campaign whs waged 
throughout the length ond breadth of the country 
Hut there were no mass arrests in spite of the general 
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excitement of tlie public as a result of flamboyant 
speeclies at innumerable meetings ancl conferences. 
The Government did not -want to lake such steps since 
the Prince of Wales was coming to India in that jear 
(1021), and it ivas desired to have a congenial ntnios* 
pherc for liis reception in the country. Hut the 
Congress and llie Kiiilafnt Committees, lyhiih had 
already been sick of the attitude of the Government, 
were more imlatcd at this news. They announced 
that the bureaucrats had invited the Prince to prop 
up their lost prestige. The people, therefore, were 
urged to boycott all functions m connection with his 
visit. Gnndhiji issued a statement m this connection 
on the 27tli Octoher, 1921: “I have no mannerof 
doubt that the Prince's Visit IS a crime ogainst us if 
Ills lU>at iligliness is lieing brought for {icrsonal 
pleasure and sport when India is seething vvith discon' 
tent, when tlie masses arc saturated with (lisiifTcctlon 
towards the 8)stem under which they are governed, 
vfiien famine is raging in Khulni and the Ceded 
Districts, and when an armed conlllct is raging in 
^lalabar: it is a crime ogainst India to spend millions 
of rupees on a mere show when millions of rnrn are 
living in a state of chronic starvation. KIght lakhs of 
rupees have f«cn voted away by the Ilomhay Council 
alone for the pageant ... \Mint are we to do in the 
circumstances 7 Wc must organise a complete boj cott 
of all functions held in the Prince’s honour. Wc must 
religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or 
fire-works orginised for the purpose. We must refuse 
to illuminate or to send our children to sec the orgnnis* 
ed illuminations. To this end we must publish leafiets 
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by tlie million and distribute them amongst the people, 
telling tliem what their duty in the nintlcr is, and it 
would be true honour done to the Prince if IJotnbay 
on the day of Ills landing wears the appearances of n 
deserted city. 

“Wc must isolate llie Prince from the person We 
h'sve no ilUwill against the Prince as a man lie pro- 
bably knows nothing of the feeling in India, he pro- 
bably knows notiung about repression. . To do or 
to attempt to do any barm to the person of the Prince 
would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it would be 
on our part a piece of Ircnchcry towards ourselies and 
him , for we have loluntarily pledged ourselves to be 
and remain non violent.” 

The Prince of Wales landed m Com bay on November 
17, 1021 

The Congress greeted him witli a country-wide 
hartal, with meetings condemning tlie llritish policy 
and with bon fires made of tlie Dritish goods The 
bustling towns of Dombay and Calcutta suddenly 
assumed ‘sepulchral quietness,’ ami no one except n 
handful of Government ofTicinls were left to receive the 
Prince from place to place 

The Congress and the Khilafit Committees in Dengal 
beaded by C U Das and Abul Kalnm Aziid, respec- 
tively, joined iiands (or the lead in that province, but 
the Government could not tolerate tlieir activities any 
longer. Parly m December prominent workers, except 
Das and AzaJ, were taken into custody, and immedi- 
ately after that mass arrests began Pandit Motilal 
and Jawainriat Nehru were arrested in Allahabad, and 
on December 10, Maulana Azad was also arrested at his 
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residence in Cnlcuttn. This was foilowed iiy an orgy 
of arrests and con\ietions throiigliotit the country. 
All prominent workers ami lenders were imprisoned* 
and \olunlrers hj the thousand went to jails with a 
trnntic zeal and unpreecdenled cntlmsmsm 

V 

No less than 30,000 persons sulTcred imprisonment 
during the months of December 1021 and January 
1022, and then suddenly Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
not so far been touched by the Government, suspended 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

“ If any movement in the history of the world could 
be called as one man's movement,” sajs the author of 
Non.VioieKt Won-Co operation, “it was certainly the 
Non Co-operation Movement. Not only its conception 
and genesis, but also its life and growth, hod all their 
origin in Mahatmnji’s head and heart. He atone was- 
the guide and the operator; all others were followers 
and tools Tlic success which the Movement arhicvcd 
in its first stages, ohliging even n clever pnliticinii like 
Lord Heading to climb down from his high pedestal 
and heg Mnhatmnji for a Itound Table Conference, was 
solely due to the spirit of enthusiasm horn of optimism, 
which Mnlntmnji had introduced into Indian jiolitlcs, , . 
One could not raise a whole nation to great heights of 
perfect non-violence in one jear, specially when the 
people regarded the doctrine ns something new and 
when they had adopted it not asn tempornrj’ expedient. 
Indians as a nation, brought and bred from the very 
dawn of their history in an atmosphere of political 
violence, could not lie, and should not have been 
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expected to become non-Molent in tbougbt, word and 
deed in the sliort span of one jear liuddln had 
failed m this direction, Christ had fulled, and so did 
Hahatma Gandin!” 

Tlic sudden cause of the suspension of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement was smd to lie the Chniiri Clnura 
incident The peasants nil oser tlie country were 
calling on the Mahatma to take up nn immediate ac- 
tion in resisting the over burdening land-tax This 
he hesitated to do, and the result was that 
they began to net without liim. A mob from the 
village of Chaun (hniirn m the United IVoiinces 
hilled and burnt twenty.one policemen and guards nt 
the police station, ami horrified the Mahatma bj their 
*atrocit).* Hut the latter amnzed all his friends and 
foes by passing rcstrictnc orders almost immediately 
After this incident 

The halt order of Gandbiji after the Chaun Chaura 
incident was considered ns one of the greatest political 
blunders Jawaharlal Nehru sa>s "'llic sudden 
suspension of our movement after the Chaun Chaura 
incident was resented. I think, by almost all the pro- 
minent Congress leaders other than Gandlii of course 
My father (who was in gaol nt the time) was much 
upset by it. The younger people were nuturnlly even 
more agitated. Our mounting hopes tumbled to the 
ground and this mental reaction was to be expected . 
Chauti Chaura ma> have been and was a deplorable 
occurrence and wholly opposeil to the spirit of the 
non-vioicnt movement , but were a remote village and 
a mob of excited peasants in an out-Qf-the-wa> place 
going to put an end, for some time At least, to our 
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nationnl struggle for freedom? If this wns the inevit- 
able consequence of a sporadic act of violence, then 
surely there was something lacking in the philosophy 
and technique of a non-violcnt struggle for freedom, 
for It seemed to us to be impossible to giinrnntec 
against the occurrence of some such untoward incident 
Jlustuetram the three hundred and odd millions of 
India in the theory and practice of non-violent action 
before we could go forvsard? And, even so, how 
many of us could svj’ tliat under extreme provocation 
from the police we would be able to remain perfectly 
peaceful? But even it we succeeded, what of numerous 
agenti provocalcurt, stool pigeons, and tlic hke who 
crept into our movement and indulged m violence 
themselves or induced others to do so? If this was 
the sole condition of its function, tlicn the non-violcnt 
method of resistance would alwajs fail/’ 

If by calling olT Civil Disobedience Gandhi meant to 
cleat the country oC violent tendencies, it vs as nothing 
bc}ond a chimeric hope, for his opponents would 
always have created a situation wlierem there would 
have been no other course open but to abandon the 
figlit. It was no excuse Naturally there was n great 
reaction, fury and resentment. 

All prominent lenders were in prison and the masses 
in spite of the enthusiasm, could not think of any 
headway nt such nn abrupt end of their activities. 
The results were apparent. The Non.Co operation 
Movement cooled down and nil organised discipline 
went to pieces. 

Since Gnnd^hi himself had quietened his ranks, the 
■Government w5^ wise enough to avail of this oppor- 
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tunity. On March 1, 1922, Gandiii was nrrcstecl and 
sentenced to six jenrs* imprisonment. Thin, rjuictly 
the liuge edifice ol the Non-Violent striiggle, winch 
Gandhiji iiad so ingeniomly designed, planned and 
erected upon the shoulders o( liis countrymen, collaps- 
ed and went to wrack and rum 

In December 1922, t 11 Das was clecteil President 
ot the Congress Session at Gaya Tilak’t Home Itule 
campaign had gone to the background, and Gnndhiji’s 
Non Co operation Mosement had also finiihed after 
his arrest in March 1922 At this histone Session a 
serious breach occurred in the Congress circle which 
ultimately got dnidedinto two opposite camps— , the 
‘No Changers’ and the ‘Snarajists.’ \Miili. the former 
represented by Uajagopalacbari. Dr Amari, Habu 
Rajendra Prasad and Sirdar Patel professed their un- 
flinching faith m Gandhiji ond his programme of 
boycott, the Utter represented by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das and Sublias C'handrn 
Rose strongly opposed the boycott of the legislatures. 
They were the advocates of reform by parliamentary 
tactics, and attainment of the Swaraj by capturing t)ic 
legislatures and destroying the structure of dyarchy 
from within 

The No Changers won the day C 11 Das resigned 
from the presidentship of the Congress ond started the 
Swaray Patty m collaboration with Pandit SlotiUl 
Nehru and Vithalbliai Patel. Thus came the split 
within the Congress. Bitter feelings arose between 
the No Changers and the Swarajists all oscr the coun- 
try, ond in some provinces rival Congress Committees 
were set up. 
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Abu! Kalaoi Aud wa* relsas^d from priion when 
rujh a iituaticn wai rife tn tfi» political anria of India, 
with the Co^^rcsi jplit up into two wamn" homes. 
The nation jhowctl an utter lack of political Inrmony 
for which he had Ihourht, th'' Corjr^i had lu-'ceiiful- 
ly prepar'd a goo'J ^nund He, th»TefoTe, tried to 
recofiole the two oppwirg parti's He liw'd a flate- 
ment n which h^ decUretl *‘Xo p'o^ramiR* cou’d 

h'lJ at lacTOsanet- It had to judged on itt own 
Tn'nts.** 

Mlh'.agh Azad wai a alaun-h follower of OandhijJ, 
act I* wat corT'ct in cor « d'rirj; tlw»t th» JIahatma’* 
id'al of No'i-Co-of/'ration or Non-Violcnee eoiild I/e of 
TO practical value in the face of a dirldon among the 
ranLt of the Congreii. It war, therefore, rerj' Irnf^jrt- 
ant to fnd out ion's tort of co-ordination of a'livity, 
if T.ot unity, between the two grvajo without identify* 
ing hiEielf with eith*T. 

But cm<* of the i*nous ohofa£!*s that he Lad to find 
in hi* way wa* th“ Jamut-uMna-n-a, which had pledg'd 
jtielf to the 2«on-Co-op'Tatjon Morcrn'nt from jl» aery 
o'jliet'byiiroinga /’cioraorrcligloui Injunetion declar- 
I'g eo-op^tion with an alien Covemment to !/e ilnfol 
trim the lalamie Tiew-point. But Ih're wat no way 
hack for th'Tn when Candhlji luddenly chang'd hi* 
mir/J a'd onltrcd the fuip-miionof the Xoa-Co-opera- 
tion JIctremeTst. Politiea! actions Imed upon religious 
ifjj'B'.''lie-nj cannot I>e worked like a machine to be 
ttarted or ttopp'd wfc'n d'sired. The Ularaa would 
I-sre made a j'okc of th- Jlaulana if he had urg'd tli^ 
to loip'nd the Xlorem'tit in accordance with the 
b*h«ti of tf.e Congret* Dictator. 
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It WAS here thnt the Cfluse of difTercnce lay between 
the Muslims and the Hindus. It was here that the 
germs of the ‘Divide and Rule’ policy which had since 
long received a set back, seemed once again active. 
Sajs Mahadeo Desai •‘Something had conspired to 
root out from the mass>mind that spirit of brother* 
liness that seemed to have been fostered during 191D- 
22 The superficial fiith in non siolcnce was evting- 
uished and no solution seemeil touppe il to tlicm save a 
resort to force . Religious fanatics m each community 
attacked the other's religion and sought to add to its 
fold m»n and women from the other community with- 
out the slightest regard to the means employed The 
Mussalmms proclaimed their right to c irry on tabligh , 
the Hindus replied bv proclaiming tlicir right to 
ahuddhi. These attempts at conversions brought con- 
flict after conflict m their train.” 

In January 192{, Oandhiji was released from prison. 
He found the entire country blazing with the fire of 
communal conflicts Serious riots were reported to 
have occurred at MuUnn, Ajmer. Sambhil, Falwal 
Saharanpur, Amethi and Koliat 

This was the natur.-il result of stemming the tide of 
the mass awakening through Gandhiji’s propaganda. 
He said “The awakening among tlie masses was a 
necessary part of the training. It is a tremendous gam 
I would do nothing to put the people to sleep again ” 
With the house divided into two hostile camps, and 
with the people breaking one onother’s heads, the 
leaders had to face a very serious situation. At Delhi 
a special Session of the Congress was held under the 
presidentship of Abul Kalam Azad. 
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The Maulana’s action saved the Conjjress from 
remaining a liou<;e di\ idcd and disintegrating liy itself. 
He threw open all its doors and knocked oIT all its 
shackles lie knew that the Swarajists could do no 
special good to the country by entering into tJie Coun- 
cils. “If anybody’s conscience was clastic enough,” 
said the Maulnna, “ and he could gulp down the oath 
of allegiance without compunction, he was welcome to 
go to the legKlative bodies and curse the Gosernment 
to his heart’s content for its wrongs to the people 
Those who desired to spend their imjiotcnt rage on the 
Government from the safe and comfortable scats in the 
legislative chambers, had escry right to do so. Those 
■who believed m the efneaej’ of moral pressure nnd 
wlio, for some reason or otlier, were not prepared ft> 
work outside the legislatures, had nothing else to 
do but let off gas now and then in that safe atmos- 
phere.” 

Thus, ■with nn uncommon politic.'il sense the Maulana 
presented a formula upon which the Working Com- 
mittee agreed, and accordingly, passed a resolution to 
the cfTect that all propaganda against entering the 
Councils was to he suspended and those of the Con- 
gressmen who had no objection against entering the 
legislatures were at libcrti' to seek ejections and non- 
co-operate with the Government from within; while 
tliose who did not believe in sucJi a programme were to 
redouble their cfTorls to carry out the constructive 
programme of Gandhiji to achieve Swaraj by united 
elTorls. 

That ended rival ideolc^les in a beautiful way. 
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VI 

In November 1927, Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, 
made an announcement about the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission on Reforms under the leadership 
of Sir John Simon Its object was to elicit Indian 
opinion and present its proposals to Parliament, which 
would afterwards be referred to a Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to sec up to what extent it was desirable 
to establish the principles of responsible Government 
in the country. 

Tlie announcement of the Simon Commission was a 
sudden cause of outburst among the Indians As 
the Commission consisted only of a few members of 
the Qritish Parliament and bad no Indian members 
amongst them, the public took that it was an insult to 
the Indian intellegentsin Almost everywhere voices 
arose high against the coming of the Commission, and 
a programme for its complete boycott was launched by 
the Congress, At the Annual Session of the Congress 
held at Madras m that >ear. Dr. Ansari stressed tliat 
‘the problem of the IIindu-Mushm dilTcrences must be 
solved once and for all,’ and as n result of his efforts, 
the two main resolutions passed by the Unity Con- 
ference at Delhi were adopted by the Congress Com- 
mittee. 

The Congress also decided to ’organize public opinion 
by vigorous propaganda so as to persuade all shades of 
public opinion effectively to boycott the Commission ’ 
Tlie Maulana plajed a very important role in the 
boycott propaganda making a tour of the Punjab and 
organising complete AarlaU everywhere in the province 
at the time of the arrival of the Commission, During 
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these oliser\nnces there were bnitnl lalht rlnr^es nt 
Lahore where Lnla Lnjpat Rni wn< fatolly fissatiUcd. 
This jnereasccl the fcrxoiir ofthe4lemonstrntorsiicainst 
the tommission At Lucknow Pantlit .Tawalnrlnl 
Nehru nnd (ioMiul nnllibh F/int were nltnrkeeJ niul 
wounded nmong other xolnnlecrs bj the police. Tins 
crcstetl greater resentment and more irritation ngninst 
the Goxernment 

Tlie Council party of the Congress, under the leader- 
ship of P.mdit Motilal Nehru was equnllj exasperated 
at the attitude of the Central (•osernment. At the 
Calcutta hession of the Congress, Pandit Motilnl had 
gi\cn a jenr’s uUiinnttim to the (Joxernment for the 
offer of tlic Dominion Status to India, failing which 
the Congress were to launch iu fight for eomplele 
independenee Aslhejcarof frnce was at jls end, 
the Congress resoUed to call upon its members to 
resign from the Central Assembly; but Lord Irwin 
made an announeement for a meeting of Indian 
leaders to consider tbc opportunity when the 
Dominion Status was to be established in India, This 
was just an eje-wnsh nnd the Congress refused to co- 
operate with him unless there were signs of n real 
change of hearts. Meanwhile, the ogitalion was again 
gaining strength all over the country, Dojs passed in 
quick succession. The Viceroy made a final attempt 
to find out some hisis of agreement. Pandit Molilat 
Nehru, Mohammad Ah Jinnah, Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
and Gandhi were invited for a close discussion with 
him, hut the Government seemed to be poles apart 
from the Congress xiew-point. Tlic interview came to 
nolliing once again and the only way now left before 
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the Congress was to go ahead with jts struggle for 
<oinpIete independence 

In December 1929, Pandit Janaharlal Nehru presid- 
ed over the Annual Session of the Congress at Lahore. 
At this historic meeting the memorable resolution for 
complete independence of India svas passed, and 
immediately after that event all Congress members of 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures were called 
upon to resign from their seats 

January 20, 1930 was announced as the Independence 
Day to begin the fight for freedom 
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^HE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

•‘^VE believe t>iat il » Ibe inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to has’e freedom 
and to enjoj the fniita of their toil and have necessi- 
ties of life. so that the) may base full opportuniUes of 
growth. We lielicve also that if any Government 
deprhesa people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish 
it. The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom, but has 
based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. Wc believe therefore, that India must sever 
the British connection and attain rnrna Svearaj or 
Complete Independence. 

“ India has been ruined economically. The revenue 
derived from our people is out of all proportion to our 
income Our average income is seven pice (less than 
Sj pence) per day, and of the heavy taxes wc pay 
20% are raised from the Land Revenue derived from 
the peasantry, and 8% from the Salt Tax which falls 
most heav ily on the poor. 

“ Village industries, such ns hand-spinning, have 
been dcstro)ed, leaving the peasantry idle for at least 
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four months in the year, nnd dulhnr' their intellect for 
^ant of handicrafts, and nothing has been substi* 
tuted, as in other countnes, for the crafts thus 
■destroyed 

“ Custom and eurrenej have been so manipulated as 
to heap further burdens on the peasantry Dntish 
manufactured goods constitute the bulk of our ihiports 
Customs duties betray clear partiality for British 
manufaetures, nnd revenue from them is used not to 
lessen the burden on the masses but for sustaining a 
highly extravagant administration Still more arbit- 
rary has been the manipulation of exchange ratio, 
which has resulted m millions being drained away 
from the country 

“ Politically. India’s status has never been so reduced 
as under the British regime No reforms have given 
real political power to the people. The tallest of us 
have to bend before foreign authorit) The rights of 
free e’lpression of opinion and free association have 
been denied to us, and many of our countrjmen are 
oompelled to live in exile abroad and cannot return to 
their homes. All administrative talent is killed and 
the masses have to be satisfied with petty village 
offices and clerkships 

“Culturally, the sjstem of education has torn us 
from our moorings and our training has made us hug 
the very chains that bind us. 

“ Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly and the presence of an alien army of 
occupation, employed with deadly effect to crush in us 
the spirit of resistance, has made us think that we 
oannot look after ourselves or put up a defence against 
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foreign aggression, or even defend our Jiomcs and 
families from the attacks of thieves, robbers and 
miscreants. 

“ We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused this 
four-fold disaster to our country. We recognise, 
however, that the most cflcctive way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence. We will, therefore, 
prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as «e can, all 
voluntary association from the Dritisli Government, 
and will prepare for Civil Disobedience, including non- 
pavmentof taxes We arc convinced tlmt if wccan 
itut withdraw our voluntary help and stop piyment 
of taxes without doing violenec, even under provoca- 
tion, the end of this inhuman rule Is assured. Wr. 
therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the 
Congress instructions issued from time to time for the- 
purpose of establishing Puma Sxcarnj” 

This pledge of Independence, which is erjuivalenl to 
the American Declaration of Independence of July 4, 
177C *, was unanimously voted by the IndLinNational 
Congress on January 26, 1930. Since then January 20 
means to India what July 4 means to Amcricons, July 
14 to the rrench, OcIoIkf 10 to the Chinese and 
Xoveml^er? to the Russians, Dut with all the pent- 
up feelings, the dash of enthusiasm and the readiness 
of sacrifice in the very hour of the Declaration of 
Independence, our leaders could not think of their 
next step Pandit Jawalmlal Nchni vrrites about the 
situation : '* It was easier to declare independence 
1. Test sad comment* in Chapter II, Section VIII, 

npfa 
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than to make it a reatily. For twomonths the Congress 
rcmaincti fishing in uncertain waters and knew not 
what to do" " The great question," he continues, 
“ tint hung in the air now, was — liow * W hat form of 
civil disobedience should we take up that would be 
cfTeclive, suited to the circumstances and popular with 
the masses * ” 

0(1 Wareh 2, IOjO, Gandhi gas e out that the Salt Tax 
was to be attacked, and the Salt Laws were to be 
broken On the same da> be addressed n letter to the 
Viceroy telling him that ‘‘on the 11th da> of this 
month. I shall proceed with such eo-workers of the 
Ashram ns I can take, to disregard the provisions of 
the Salt Laws I regard this tax to he the most 
iniquitous of nil from the poor man's stand point. As 
the Independence Movement is essentially for the 
poorest in the land (he beginning vsill be made with 
this evil, The wonder is that sve have submitted to 
the cnie! monopoly for so long It is. I know, open to 
you to frustrate my design bv orrcsting me I hope 
tint there will be tens of thousands ready m n ductji 
lined inaiincr, to take up the ssork after me ami in the 
act of di$obe)ing the Sill Act, tolaj themselves open 
to the penalties of a law tliat should iiLverliwc dis- 
figured the Statute Book" 

People were bewildered at the new move of G.andlii 
They could not fit in the struggle for complete 
independence with the common salt Thej took 
some lime to understand that bv breaking the Silt 
Laws Gmdbi’s aim was neitiier to organize a cheip 
supply of salt nor to break the ssU monopoly of the 
Government, and he only wanted to siiow the people 
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‘how they should treat the unjust laws to which 
Indians were subjected under the existinp nlicn 
administration.’ 

Gandhi’s historic march to the Dindi sea hcaeh 
to break the Salt Laws beeatne n topic of interest nil 
oscr the world Salt manufacture became a craze 
throughout tlic country. Hartals, processions, latkt- 
charges, firings and nrreslsliecame common cvirvwlierc. 

On Alnj 5. Gandhi was .arrested and the Working 
Committee of the Congress finding that the breach of 
Sail Laws alone would not serse nnj purpose, pasveil a 
resoluticm aiming at n complete bojcolt of the IlritisU 
goods, a strict social bojcolt of all Goveriinirnt 
ofDcials, introduction of no-tax campaign, and condem* 
nation of the Press ordinances by strict non-MoIcnt 
means 

Ciril Disobedience Mosement thus came info full 
swing. 


n 

In loni, the Congress pasaeda resolution, and issued 
a historic document of great importance m the shape 
of The I'lindamenlal Rights And Duties at its Karachi 
Session It further defined the basic policy of the 
Indian National Congress after its Deelaralion of 
Independence jn 1030, and guaranteed the cnil liber- 
ties of the people — liberty of person, speech, religion, 
association, assembly, press, untscrsal sufTrage nnd 
rights of minorities. This document “provides the 
basis for an Indian ConsUtution eventually to lie 
framed by an Indian Constituent Assembly based on 
universal suffrage. It is in effect India’s Magna Carla, 
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Eifl of Rights, nn«l Four Freedoms, plus the basic 
structure of a modern society combining economic 
socialiration with democracy " ' It runs as 
follows : — 

“The Congress is of opinion that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what 'Swaraj’ ns conceived by 
the Congress will mean to them, it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a minner easily under- 
stood by them In order to end the exploitation of 
the masses, political frccrlom must include real econo- 
mic freedom of the starving millions The Congress, 
therefore, declares that arty constitution which may he 
Agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the 
Suaraj (loverninent to provide for the following 

/'unc/omentof nights and Duties 
(1) (t) Esery citizen of India has the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of free associa. 
tion and combination, and the right to 
assemble peacefully nnd witliout arms, for 
purpose not opposed to low or morality 
(ii) livery citizen shall enjoy freedom of consci- 
ence and the right freely to profess and 
practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality, 

(ill) Tlie culture, language and script of llie mino- 
rities and of the dilTerent linguistic areas 
shall be protected. 

(if) All citizens are equal before the law, 
irrespective of religion, caste, creed, or sex. 

1 tlrvolulion in India, Prsnees Gunlbrr (AllahabsdJ, 

131 
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(r) No disability attaches to ony citizen, by 
reason of his or licr religion, caste, creed, or 
sex, in regard to public employment, ofTlcc of 
power or honour, nnd in the exercise of any 
trade or calling 

(ti) All citizens base equal rights and duties in 
regard to wclU, tanks, roads, scliools and 
places of public resort, rnnintnined out of 
State or local funds, or dedicated by private 
persons for the use of the general public. 

(uii) Escry citizen his the right to keep nnd bear 
arms in accordance with regulations and 
rcscnations made in that behalf. 

(rut) No person shall be deprived of his lilicrty nor 
shall his dwelling or property oc entered, 
sequestered, or confiscated, sa\c innccerdancc 
with law. 

(if) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to 
all religions. The franchise shall t>e on the 
basis of univcrsnt ndiiU suHrage. 

{x) The State shall provide for free ond compul- 
sory primary education. 

(xi) The Stale shall confer no titles 

(xii) There shall l>c no e.apitnl punishtncnt. 

(rill) Every citizen is free to move throughout 
India and to stay nn«l settle in nny part 
tticrcof, to acquire property nnd to follow 
any trade or calling, nnd to he trcnlcd equally 
with regard to legal prosecution or protection 
in all parts of India 

Labour 

(2) (a) The organization of economic life must 
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conform to the principle of justice, to the end 
tint it mnj secure a decent stand ird of 
Inine • 

(li) The State shall sifegtiird the mt< rests of m 
diistrini norkers nnd slnll seitire for then) hy 
suitable tcfrishtion and iii other nnjs, ^ lu' 
ing nnjjc. lienllhy cunditioiis of work, limited 
liours of labour, suitable nnihinery for the 
settlement of dispute between employers jind 
workmen, nnd protection ngmnst the economic 
coiisequenecs of old Age, sukness, and uii* 
employment 

(n) liihotir to be freed from serftioni nml coiidi- 
tjons bordering on serfdom 
!♦) Protection of vsonieii worker'* nnd spcmlly, 
Adequate provision for leave during matCMuty 
period 

(S) Clutdrcn of school going nge shall not he em* 
ployed in mines nnd factorus 
(fi) Peasants niuf workers shall have the ngtit to 
form unions to proteit Ihcir interests ’ 

In the sime year fl9.il). m addition to the above 
demand, the Congress lurtlier prorUimed the organisa- 
tion of the national dekmc in the following words 
“llie Slate shall provide for mditarv training of 
citizens so as to organize a ineaiw ot national defence 
apart from the regular military fonc " 

1)1 

1 he conflict between (he Nntionahvts and the fiov eru- 
menl took n serious turn when the extremists nnd 
terrorists in Bengal and the Punjab took to the honib 
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and revolver picking out Government officiali for 
ftssassjnfthon, loot nnd arson. Lord Irwin, though un- 
aV)lc to concede to the Congress demands took the op- 
portunity of negotiating with Gandhip tlirough Sir 
Tej Ilahndur Sipru nnd M It Jayaknr, The members 
of the Working Committee were nil set free to consider 
tlie terms of the setlkmcnt and prep ire n wny for peace. 

The Gandlii Trwin talks prolonged over several dnys 
nnd at every riioriient it was fenred that the break 
might come as ii.inl. The tncmlicrs, therefore, con- 
ferred together nboiit their future plnns regarding 
Civil Disohcdicnec. Hut on the llh March, 1031 
Gnndhiji returned from the Viceroy’s House after mak- 
ing the following settlement with him : 

“The Congrcsi, having considered the provisional 
settlement between the Working Committee and the 
Government of Iiulia, endorses it, nnd desires to make 
it clear that the Congress goal of Vurna Swamj (Com- 
plete Independence) remains intact. In the event of 
the way being otherwise open to the Congress to he 
represented at any Conference witli the representatives 
of the Hritisli Government, tlie Congress delegation 
will work for this objective and, in particular, so as to 
give tbc Nation control oicr the Defence forcei, Hxlcrnal 
AITairs, finance, fiscal nnd economic policy, ami to have 
a scrutiny, by an impartial Tfibiiiial, of the financial 
transactions of the Hritish Government in India and to 
examine and assess the obligations to he luidcrtaken 
by India or Ihigland, nnd the right of either parly to 
end the partnership at wiH nnd to make India free to 
accept such adjustments os may lie demonstrably 
necessary in its interests. 
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“The Congress appoints nnd authorises Mahatma 
Gandhi to represent it nt the Conference with the 
addition of sucli other delegates ns tlic tVorkingCom* 
mittre nin^ appoint to act under Ins Jenilership 

Aecordinglj, the Civil Disobedience Mosement was 
withdrawn, nnd the principle of federation wilJi res- 
ponsibilit) in tlie Central Goicmment was accepted b\ 
the Congress, but the \ital Question of Independence 
remained untouched 

The Candhi'Irwin talks, llie call for the Second 
Round Table Conference and the participation of 
Gandhiji ns the sole representatne of the Congress 
amounted to nothing, because ii was coiistituled so ns 
to fail m the long rim About the failure of the 
Round Tabic Conference, Mr II N. Urnilsford writes 
in n beautifully clear diction “The Round Table 
Conference met in London in lOfI] The idea of elicit* 
mg from n gathering of representative Indians a plan 
for the future government of their country sprang from 
a good intention But in fact it was not Indians but 
the Viceroy and lus ofTicinls who chose tliesc representa* 
tives. What they did 'vos to catalogue With scrupulous 
care every creed, ever} party, every racial minont}, 
every interest in the peninsula In St. James’ Palace 
they did assemble, Princes and sintouchabics, Sikhs, 
Muslims, Hindus and Christians, spokesmen of land- 
owners, trade-unions nnd chambers of commerce, hut 
Mother India was not there . Prom this nation of 
peasants not a single peasant nor any spokesman of ike 
peasantry took his sent. The leaders of Congress were 
cnjo}ing o/hcial hospitality elsen here A truce did. 

1 5ufcj«l /ndiff, (HcmlMjrl.ff 4047 
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jndffd, pprmit Gasdhi fo attend llie second session of 
llie Conference, in on inters nl between two imprison- 
ments, but he made a poor use of his opportuiutics 
Tlic delepates entered ns Sluslints, Sikhs or Hindus, 
and Muslims, Sikhs or Hindus thev remnined to the 
end I'rom such a Conference no Indian idea, no 
decisive mnjontv and no coherent plan could emerge.” 

Tlie inability of the (oinmiinitics to come to .an npree- 
ment was pnen ns the cause of the failure of the 
Second Hound Table tonference. Gandhiji returned 
empty-handed from Kngland and resumed his Civi! 
Disobedience Movement At this juncture the Muslims 
refused to join the Movement since they had seen its 
futiUtv for a sufTicient time in the past. 

Tliepulf of the Hindu AIusHm differences began to 
widen now. The Hindus and Muslims could not eome 
to nn ngrecTnenl btcauve, while the Hindus demanded 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for the 
minorities, the JIuslims urged for separate electorates 
on communal basis. 

But notwithstanding the clash of interest, the Move- 
ment was again put in force, and witliin o week’s lime 
of the start Gandbiji and Patel were arrested and 
imprisoned for an imlcfinilc period without any trial. 
The local Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
associations Bengal, Biliar. U. P., and Bombay were 
the main theatres of acliv »ty ; but Ibe most important 
part was pla j ed by the Nortb-Westem Frontier Prov ince 
•where in proportion fo the number of the population, 
more of the Muslims went to jaih than any other com- 
munity in the countrj'. About a lakh of men and 
women were arrested all over India, and heavy fines 
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and sentences of imprisonment were imposed to root 
out the national spirit from the countrj 

Thus, the strong hands of the Covcrnnicnt suppress- 
ed the Cj\j 1 Disobedienic Movement, which by J933 
reached its lowest ebb 

Gandhiji, on his release m 1933, started his llanjan 
movement. ItwasarepI) to the 'Communal Award,' 
and by diverting his activities in this iva> lie let his 
old Cjvil Disobedience Movement die n rtAtuml death 
Finally on August 4, 1933, (•'tndluji set his seal upon 
its coffin declaring •• I feel tint the masses have not 
received the full message of Salyagraka owing to its 
adulteration in the process of transmission I give 
this opinion ns (he author and initiator at Aattjagraha. 
Ifenccforlh, therefore all who have been impelled to 
civil resistance for Siearnj under m> advice, directly 
given or indirectly inferred, will drsjst from civil 
resistance. I am quite convinced that tins is the best 
course in the interests of India’s fight for freedom " 

The All-India Congress Committee met to consider 
the new situation, and ofter some deliberation resolved 
to revive the Parhamentnry activities by re-entering 
the legislatures. Thus, the Swore; Party once again 
came into prominence. Maulana Azad, who had been 
released by that time, contributed with Dr Ansan, to 
the formation of a Congress Parliamentary Board by 
satisfying their colleagues (hot **it was not only the 
light, but it was the duty of every Congressman, who 
for some reason or other did not want to or could not 
take part la civjl resistance and who had faith in entry 
into the legislatures to seek entry and form combina- 
tions in order to prosecute the programme " 
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IV 

Political je alousy and distrust arc Ibe 
cames of the Hindi^Aluslim gitarreU Ft^elfish end* 
the individuals instipale their respective communities 
to fall upon one another’s heads and all this trouble is 
created for a few scats in the Assemblies and a few 
crumbs from the table of the Viceros. Notliinp but 
jealousy and suspicion works behind these rjuarrcls 
which arc alwajs Risen such prominent relipious 
touches hy both the Hindus and the Mnssalmans 

The actiMties of the Sirnriy I’arlj cslrnnpcd Hie Mus- 
lims in no small a deprec. A further cause of disrup- 
tion was the rcMsal of the Muslim League in 
when Mohammad All Jinnah was elected its rrcsidenl 
In Jiis sery first speech Jinnah asked tlie (»osernmcnt 
to pise a complete assurance of the safepu’ird« to Mus- 
lims in the future constitution of India. Lxplaininp 
the cause of this chnnpc of his opinion he said : 
“Many efTorls hate been made since ll>2t till tlic 
Hound Table Conference to settle the Hindu-Mushm 
(juestion. At that time there was no pride in me and 
1 used to bep from the Conpress I worked so in- 
cessinlly to bring about a rapprochement that a 
newspaper remarked that Mr. Jinnah is neicr tired of 
llindu-Muslim unify. But I recehe d a shock_of my 
life at the meetings of the Hound Table Conference. 
In the face of danger the Hindu sentiment, the Hindu 
mind and the Hindu attitude led me to the conclusion 
that there was no hope of unity.” 

There vat no hope of unity, only because the old 
Dhide and Ilule policy of the rulers of this land nas 
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in active operation in its back-ground. The Mutllm 
Xeague thus got a footing. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee of the 
Houses of Parliament, which subsequently formed the 
basis of the Government of India Act of 1035, was 
published in October 1934 It was debated in February 
1935 ; the Congress moved that the scheme must not 
be accepted since it gave no real power to the Indian 
people, but the Muslim League did not reject it 
completely. It accepted the Communal Award ‘ until 
a substitute was agreed upon by the various communi- 
ties concerned j’ but it denounced the plan of an All- 
India Federation as something fundamentally bad and 
totally unacceptable for the reason that ' it was devoid 
of all basic and essential elements, and it would lead 
them to nothing but bitterness ond ill-will, and nothing 
but wrangles in the so-called Federol Legislature ’ The 
League, howev’cr, accepted the latter part of the Act 
■which dealt with the Provincial Autonomy, and the 
-amendments proposed to the oflicial resolution by 
Jinnab os the representative of the League, were 
adopted 

The rejection of the Federation part of the Act of 
1935 was a great achievement of Jinnah and the 
Bluslim League, because without Hint there could have 
been no demand for Pakistan in the coming >ears 

The temper of the Muslim League thereafter became 
‘ predominantly radical/ and in the forthcoming Cons- 
titution it presented a very strong front against 
the Congress. At its Bombay session m I03C, the 
League passed a resolution condemning the 1935 Act 
as vigorously as the Congress had done before , but 
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while the Congress hod rejecletl it on the whole, the 
League, as said above, accepted the Provincial Scheme 
of the Constitution The main provisions of this Act 
were as under •— 

(i) It compelled the dcs'clopment ofTroMncinl 
autonomy by Rivinp the Provinces a separate 
legal personahtj and liberating them entirely 
from Central control except for certain specific 
purposes. 

(ti) It estnhlished full responsible gosemment, 
subject to • safe-puard,’ in all the Provinces 
(which, with the new Provinces of Sind and 
Orissa, now numliercd eleven). 

(«») It established ‘The IVdcralio* of India,' 
comprising both Provinces and States, with a 
Federal Central Oovemment and LegJshture 
for the management of Central subjects, 

(tc) Djarchy, abolished tn tlie ProMnees, was 
reproduced at the Centre. The subjects of 
foreign affairs and defence were • reserved * to 
the control of the Goiernor-Gcncral the other 
Central subjects were * transferred * to Minis- 
ters, subject to similar • safeguards ’ ns in the 
Provinces. 

(c) The federal principle was recognised in the 
provisions for the indirect or Provincial 
election to the lower House of tlie Central 
Legislature, hut in general the constitution 
accorded more with the closer than with the 
looser type of federation. 

(it) On the other controversial issues, the Act 
maintained the policy of 1017. On the one 
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hand it confirmed and extended parliamentary 
go'ernment m the Provinces and introduced 
It at the Centre . on the otiicr hand itretained 
separate electorates, both Provincial and 
Central, distributing the seats on the lines of 
the * Communal Asrard ' 

(rn) As to Dominion status, it Mas officially 
declared that the provisions of the Act niiich 
precluded full self-government, were to be 
regarded as transitional aruUt was maintained 
that, mainl> by usage and convention, India 
under the new constitution might quickly 
acquire the same freedom, internal and 
e\ternal, as that of the other members of the 
British (.ommonweallh * 

About this Act. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said 
"Independence cannot be given It cannot be got 
through a neve charter of slaver) ” lie vehemently 
denounced the "astonishing and fatal suggestion " by 
which, he said, ‘'independence itself will fade away 
and narrowest provincialism raise its uglj heod Our 
policy must be uniform for the vtIioJc of India, and it 
must place first things lirst, and independence is the 
first thing of all.'’ 

This resulted in a conflict within the two wings of 
the Congress, and the Pandit was denounced by many 
a Congress official and their press organs Ultunatel), 
with the help and advice of Jfauiann Azad and Gandhi, 
the Congress Working Committee issued a note stating 
that the Congressmen shall enter the legislatures ‘ not 

1 Indian Poltlici 1939 B. CoupUad (Oxford) 
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to co-operate in any way tpiih the Act, but to combat 
jt and seek tlic end of it.’ 

On July 7, the Workinp Committee of the Congress 
resolved that tlic Congressmen l»e permitted to accept 
office when they might lie invited tliercto A Parlia- 
mentary Sub Committee consisting of tlirec of its 
‘veterans, tried, trustwl and true, nil of whom Ind an 
axe to grind — Maulann Abiil Knlam Arnd, naliii 
Ilajcndraprasad and Sardar Vnllablibliai Patel’ was 
formed at the Congress headquarters. U was given 
the responsible and intricate task of guiding the 
Congress ministries in different provinces and 
directing the Congress meml»ers in the Legislatures, 
and taking ncccssar> action where necessary. 

V 

The Congress Ministries took office in llombay, 
Madras, the Central Provinces, the Urjiieil Provinces, 
Ihhar, Onisa and last of all in the XorlliAVeslern 
Prontier Pros ince m July 1037, and resigned in Oclol»cr 
1030 after a rule of twenty-seven months. The 
Muslim League was then a relatively small body whlcii 
liad yet to establish the claim that the .Muslims were 
a separate unit having a distinct claim for its rights. 
Jinnah started his work to contend the Congress in the 
aforesaid period. The Congress High Command 
ordered that there should be no Congress-League 
coalition in any province, and that the provincial 
ministries should consist entirely of Congressmen. 

Thus, the Hindu-Muslim nntngonism increased once 
again. There were serious IIindu-Muslim clashes at 
Jubbulporc, Allahabad and Benares during i037. In 
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April 1938, there was a not in Qomba^anci again in 
July and August there were serious clashes at seseral 
places in Dihar, United Provinces, the Troatier and 
Madras. Such disturbances ssent on in the country 
throughout the entire regime of twentj seven months 
of the Congress Ministries. “ For twenty-seven 
months,” says Mr. 7.. A Suleri. ‘‘Congress remained in 
power and for twenty-seven months the Muslim 
League under Jinnali's guidance remained on the 
watch gathering instances of the manifestation of 
Hindu mentality at work, till was piled up the Pirpur 
lieporl . . . Gondhi's seventeen year long unchallenged 
leadership of Indian politics could not iiavc done for 
the 'unification ’ of Indians, what twenty -seven months 
of Congress regime did to disrupt that ‘ unity ’ facade 
TheCongress Rule rrasaCodsend chance tojmnah . ” 
In sliort, certain incidents, probably created by a 
third party in the country — the exponents of the Divide 
and Rule formula— heightened the Hindu-Muslim 
tension resulting m noting and bloodshed. Jmnah, 
therefore, took up arms to combat the Congress 
Governments’ policy ' of the systematic persecution of 
the Muslims’ by constitutional methods similar to those 
which the Congress itself had since long applied against 
the Government of India It was resolved at the 
Patna session of the l>eague in December lUJS ‘‘ That 
the time has come to authorise the Uorking Commit tee 
of the AU-India Muslim League to decide and resort to 
direct action it and when necessary ” 

Again, in the same year, the All India Muslim 
League met at Karachi and resolved “This Con- 
ference, in the interests of abiding peace of the vast 
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Indian Continent and of unhampered cultural develop* 
ment, economic and social betterment, and political 
telf-determtnaUon of the Hindus and Muslims recom- 
mends to the All India Muslim League to rcMCW the 
entire question of what should be a suitable constitu- 
tion for India, which will secure an honourable and 
legitimate status due to the Sfuslims, and further 
deMse a scheme of constitution under wliicli the 
Muslims may attain full independence.” 

Fortunately, the threat of direct action and the 
adoption of the well tried Congress weapon of Civil 
Disobedience was not taken up by Jinnah, for the 
War-clouds suddenly darkened the political horiton and 
the Congress opposition of the Government became 
stronger than c\er before. 

Without their advice or consent, India's millions 
found themselves nt war with tlie Axis The British 
Parliament voted extraordinary powers to the Viceroy, 
who to meet the war emergenej* desired the assistance 
and collaboration of Indians. The Government, there- 
fore, ofTered to form • aconsultativc group * with wliich 
the Viccro) was to discuss the conduct of tlic War 
from time to time. This, it decHreil, was an interim 
substitute for a responsible sclf-govemmcnt at the 
Centre, but the Congress did not wish ‘ to bargain ’ nt 
the moment. It was, therefore, resolved that “India 
must be declared an independent nation, and present 
application must be given to this status to the largest 
possible extent." 

Lord Linlithgow, the then Viceroy interviewed some 
fifty leaders of different political parlies in India to 
deal with the British Government’s war aims, its inten- 
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tions as to the future status of India, and the closer 
association of India for the prosecution of the war ’ 
This drove the Congress into action, which repudiated 
the Vicero>'8 scheme on the grounds that the 
Congress represented not any particular group or 
community, but the whole of the Indiau nation. It 
had already svjthdrnwn its reprcsentatiscs from the 
Central Assembly in August VJ39 ns a protest against 
sending of the Indian troops outside the country, so at 
this juncture it called upon the Congress Ministries in 
the provinces to tender their resignations. 

Accordingly, the tongres* ^Jinisfrics resigned by 
Nosember 15, 1039. and a few weeks thereafter the 
Muslim League ohsersed the Detaerance Day nil over 
the country, for tfic Muslim population in the eight 
Congress prosinccs belies ed to have been relieved of the 
Congress rule. On that occasion Jiiinnh declared 
" The British people must realise that Hinduism and 
Islam represent tiro distinct and separate cit ihsations 
and, moreover, arc ns distinct from one another in 
origin, tradition and manner of life as arc nations of 
Europe . . They arc in fact two djfTcrcnt nations, and 
if this fact IS accepted by no less nn authority than the 
Joint Select Committee, the Muslim people have cause 
to question the wisdom of the Itntish Government in 
fortjng on India the Western sjstcm of democracy 
without the qualirication and limitations to which the 
8} stem must be subject to make it at all suitable for 
Indian conditions . A parliamentary system based 
on the majority principle must inevitably mean the 
rule of the major nation Experience has proved 
that, whatever the economic and political programme 
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of any poHUcal parly, the Hindu, n» n pcneral rule, 
•will vote for h\8 caitc-fellow and the Muslim for lua 
co-rclif’ioni't . . Therefore, Western democracy is 
totally unsuiled for India and its imposition will lie 
resisted by the Mussalmans” 

This difTerenee of beJitfs led to the widening of the 
gulf of communal differences which further led to air 
the partition scheme, and the birth of PakislAn in 
March IMO, when at the Laliore session of the 
League, the famous resolution was passed . 

“Resolved that it is the considered view of this 
session of the All-India Muslim League that no con- 
stitutional plan would !»e workable In this roiinlry or 
acceptnlilc to the Musiims unless it is drsigned on the 
following basic principles, cis., that geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions winch 
should he so constituted with such territorial readjust- 
ments as may be necessary, that the areas in which 
the Muslims are numerically In a majority, ns in the 
North-Western and Knstem rones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute 'Independent Slates' in which 
the constituent units shall be nutonomous and 
sovereign Adequate, effcclnc and mandatory safe- 
guards should be specifically proiided in the constitu- 
tion for minorities m the units and in Ibc regions for 
the protection of Iheir religious, niUural, economic, 
political, administrntisc and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them and in other parts of Imlia 
where the Mussalmans ore in a minority, adequate, 
cffcctii e and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the Constitution for them and other 
minorities, for the protection of their religious. 
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cultural) economic, political, administratne and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them The 
session further authome* tlie \VocV.ing Committee to 
frimc a scheme of Constilutio’i in accordance with 
these basic principles, presiding for the assumption 
finally by the respectise regions of all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, (.'ommunications, customs and 
such other matters os ms) be necesstrs." 

Thus, the Hindu Muslim sebism l^d to the founda- 
tion of an ‘Empire ' 

The pith and soul of TaListan is that the ^(^sllms 
area separate nation In words of Jinnah “The 
Muslims are a nation Our outlooL is not only 
fundamantnlly different but often radicsll) antagonistic 
to the Hindus. We are different fx-ings Tliere is noth* 
ing in life which links us together Our names, our 
clothes, our food^thej are all diiTcrent ; our economic 
life, our educational ideas, our treatment of women, 
ourattitude toanimals . Me clnlhnge each othernt 
ecery point of compass Take one example, the 
eternal question of the cow tVe cat the cow, the 
Hindus worship it A lot of Englishmen imagine 
that this ‘worship* is merel) a picturesque, nn historical 
suriisnl It is nothing of the sort Otil> a fen <ln>s 
ago, in this aery citj, the cow question became a 
matter for the pohe. The Hindus were thrown into 
the greatest agitation because cows were being killed 
in public But tlie cow question is onl> one of a 
thousand.” • 

Thus, while Jinnah proclaimed that there were 
two nations in India — the Hindus and Muslims — 
7. f'rrdlef on India, Beverley NiehoH (Bombay), p. lOO 
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the Congress believed in the existence of one and 
only one. 

In the same year (1010). Maulana Abu! Kalnm Azad 
svas appointed President of the Congress. He was n 
staunch belie ver of the attainment of freedom through 
a united India. He, therefore started a ceaseless cam- 
paign against the policy of Pakistan and efforts to 
dmde the Hindus and Muslims He declared in his 
famous presidential address at Ramgarh in that year : 
“I would remind my co religionists that today I stand 
exactly where I stood in 1912 srhen I addressed them 
on this issue. I repeat today what I have been say- 
ing throughout this entire period, that llie ninety 
millions of ^Iussalman3 of India have no oilier right 
course of action than the one to which I invited them 
In 1912. 

“ I am a Mussalmnn. and feel proud that I am so, 
for the thiTteen-liundrcd years’ glorious traditions of 
Islam has c come to my Inhcrijancc. I am, therefore, 
not prepared to part with its least part. Islamic 
education, history, sciences, arts nnd culture .are the 
riches in my possession, and it is my duty to protect 
them. As a Mussalman, I hold n distinct position in 
the cultural field, wherein I cannot stand any Inter- 
ference. Ilut with all these feelings, I possess another 
instinct svhich the realities of my life have created 
nnd'from svhici). the spirit of Islam cannot check me. 
It is that I am^proud of feeling that I am an Indian 
and a member of I'he indivisible and united nationality 
of India.” *• 

But to Jinnah sefr^ f*hance nnd self-organisation of 
the Muslims was the^ basis of all future advance for 
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the uUimTte goal. To Muslims he said • •* Muslim 
India will ne\cr agree to submit its future destiny 
and fate or its rights m the gover 2 iacc.of this countr), 
or in the tnahing of an> future constitution, into the 
hands of a tribunal of Mr Gandhi's conception, or of 
onv other varietj ; nor are we prepirctl to accept the 
final arbitrament of Gmt Britain Me must an 
shill be the sols ond linil jadsrs c! ..hit « 

«,,l,.ll r.-hllor.t tothfjist dilch_ 1 ol-is 
tin bocSo Iht or. of lI.rdvT. ond .1 ..«> theso 
Iho Cooiiross found .n J.ooih Ihf niosl'.mS:^. 

* unconipromisios * «od * untclcntioj antagonist in 
political splter^ 

VI 

\SJ^ the ttumpets Uire.1 aloud aod the furnaOT 
blazed aloft to the course of 

■thought It high time to coerce the Hiilish in o eoneed 
ing their drmands .Vtlrr the Dunk., h and 
of France, it offered its coaipWr tadiMril to 
onto o iial.oaal fnd.o" ® , h° . 

oiler n.s, ho.er.cr, re, cored b, the 
darkest hour of fortunr. because rhe “ 

immediile ste.i for a pr..™o...> ^hll 

ro be constituted ha- 
lo tliem ,o.-o_o„.hee.oof 

faded, the \ieeroy on jeclaralion of the 

the Battle of Britain— issued Offer. 
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tance in the world slniggle against tjrnnny and 
npgrtssjon to contrihule lo the fuU to tijc cotnwxon 
cause and to the triumph of our common ideals is 
manifest. She has nirend) made a mighty contribu- 
tion She IS anxious lo make a greater contribution 
still. Ills Majesty’s Government are deeply concern- 
ed that unity of national purpose in India which 
would enable her to do so should be ncliieved at as 
early a moment as possible. They feel that some 
further statement of their intention may help to pro- 
mote that unity. In that hope they autlioris^ me to 
make the present statement. 

•’Last October His Mnjestj’s Government again 
made it clear that Dominion Status was their object- 
live for India. They added that they were ready to 
nuthorise tlie expansion of the Coiernor*Gcncrars 
Council to include a certain number of representallscs 
of the political parties, and they proposed the establish- 
ment of a consultatitc committee. In order to facili- 
tate harmonious eo-opcration, 5l was obvious that 
some measure of agreement in the Provinces between 
the major parlies was n desirable prerequisite lo their 
joint collaboration at the Centre. Such agreement 
was, unfortunately, not reached, and in the circums- 
tances no progress was then possible. 

“During the earlier part of this jcir I continued 
my efforts to bring the political parties together. In 
these 1/ist few weeks I again entered into conversa- 
tions with prominent political personages in Urltish 
India and the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
the results of which have been reported to IIis 
Majesty’s Government llis Majesty’s Government 
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have seen also the resolutions pissed by the Congress 
Working Committee, the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahnsabha. 

“It is clear that cnilier dilTerenccs svhieh had pre* 
vented tlie nchiesement of nitional unity remained 
unbridged. Deeply as Hi* Majesty’s Government 
regret this, the} do not feel tint they should any 
longer, because of those difTcrence*. postpone the 
expansion of the Governor General's Council, and the 
establisliment of a liody which will more closely 
associate Indian public opinion with the conduct of 
the war by the Central Government They have 
authorised me accordingly to invite a certain number 
of representative Indians to join my Kxecutive Coiiri' 
cil They have authorised me further to establish n 
War Advisory Council whicli would meet at regiiliir 
intervals and which vvould contain rcprcscnUlivcs of 
the Indian States and of other interests in the natioiml 
life of India as a whole. 

“ The conv ersations urhlcli have taken place, and the 
resolutions of the bodies which I have just mentioned, 
made it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of Ills Majesty’s 
Government for the constitutional future of India, and 
that there js doubt, too, as to wJieiher the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufTiciently 
safeguarded m relation to any future constitutional 
change by assurances already given There ore two 
mam points that have emerged. On those points Hit 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their 
position clear. 

" The first IS as to the position of the inlnorilies in 
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relation to any future eonstitutionol scheme. It has 
already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude examination of any part 
cither of the Act of 1925 or of the policy and plans on 
which It IS basetl. IIn Majestj’s Oosernmenl's 
concern that full weight should begiscn to the aicws 
of minorities many revision has also liecn brought out. 
That remains the position IIis Majest>'s Coicrnmcnt 

“It goes without aajing that th^y could not 
contemplate transfer of their present responsibilities 
for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
government whose authonly is directly d*nied by 
large and powerful elements in India's national life. 
Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such 
elements into submission tosucha gosemment. 

“The second point of general interest is the 
machinery* for building within the Dritisli Common- 
wealth of Nations the new constitututional scheme 
when the time comes There has been sery strong 
insistence that the framing of that scheme should be 
premarily the responsibility of Indians themselics, and 
should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life. His 
Majesty’s Government are m sympathy with that 
desire and wish to sec it given the fullest practical 
expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with 
India has imposed on her and for which His Jlajesty’s 
Government cannot divest themselves of responsibility. 
It is clear that a moment when the Commonwcallh is 
engaged in a struggle for existence is not one in which 
fundamental constitutional issues can be decisively 
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resolved. But His Slajesty’s Government authorise me 
to declare that they Tfill most readily assent to the 
setting up after the conclusion of the war with the 
principal elements in India's national life in 
order to devise the framework of the new Constitution, 
and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten 
decisions m all relevant matters to the utmost degree. 


Sleanwhile they will welcome and promote in anj way 
possible every sincere and practical step that may be 
taken by representative Indians themselves to reach a 
basis of friendly agreement, first upon the form which 
the post-war representative bodj should take and the 
methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, 
and secondly, upon the principles and outlines of the 
Constitution itself. They trust, however, that for the 
period of the war (with the Central Government recon- 
stituted and strengthened m the manner I have 
described, and with the help of the War Advisory 
Council) all parties, communities and interests will 
combine and co operate m making a notable contribu- 
tion to the victory of the world cause which is at stake. 
Moreover, they hope that m this process new bonds ol 
union and understanding will emerge, and thus pav® 
the way towards the attainment by India of t at ree 
and equal partnership m the British Commonwea 
which remains the proclaimed and accep e goa 
o( the Imperial Crown and ol the Br.t.th 

Tl,e • AugustOHer • renewed tlicpromise orDornmion 

Status to Indians by firstly ^*'“3 ^ntsMe 

■immedrately after the ».r w.th the east possible 
delay,- and secondly mak.ng the people of th.s coantry 
as - primartiy re.pons.ble ’ for tr.m.ng the k.nd of 
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•constitution they wanted for Ihemsels’es. The oITcr 
was rejected by the people, because it fell short of 
satisfyinp them for the duration of tlie war except 
adding a few Indian memlicrs to tlie VieerojN Council 
having * only duties seeondary even in time of pence,* 
and hung on the hope of a bright future. Aliout its 
failure Professor Coupland writes. •' Critics of this 
‘August Offer' have asserteil that jt missed tlie last 
chance of liringing the Congress into the war Under 
stress of the crisis in I'lirope the majority of the 
Working Committee bad prosed iheir desire to defend 
their country by throning Mr. Gandhi oaerboard. If 
tlic Untish Goicmment bad responded more whole- 
heartedly to this new mood, might they not have 
brought about a settlement?” 

The Congress reaction to the •Aogiisl Offer* wns 
^uite violent The President,— Maiihna Arad, refused 
to discuss the stalcmcnl with the Viceroy saying that 
it was llie initial blunder of lus to Invite reprcsenla- 
tives of all possible groups and interests, willmul 
regard for the fact that many of those groups were no 
real minorities "The whole minority problem,*’ said 
the Maulina, •• is a creation of the Hritisli Government, 
and is tlie culmination of n steady prosecution of tlie 
policy of ‘Divide ond Rule' over a period of well 
nigh four decades ** The Working Committee follow- 
ing his lead, and resolved that “ the Riitish refusal to 
part with power and rcsponsHiility in favour of the 
elected rcptcscnhalhes of the people of India. . is a 
direct cncour-agement nnd incitement to civil discord 
and strife... The issue of the minorities has been 
made into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. . . 
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The rejection of the Congress proposals is proof of the 
BrilishGovernment’sdelermirtation tocontinue to hold 
India by the sword The desire of the Congress not 
to embarrass the British Cosernment ut a time of 
peril for them has been misunderstood and despised ” 

As a result of this resolution, the Congress once again 
decided to launcli the Cml Disobeiliencc Mosement 
Under the guidance of Gundhiji, entrusting him all 
powers of ‘ war and peace,’ and rcljing sole!) on the 
method of non-\iolent non eo operation in its fight for 
freedom. On September 15. Maulana Azad declared 
that the time had come to take the next step The 
Congress leftists wanted the Cml Disobedience Afosc- 
rnent to b" organised on the largest possible scale, but 
Gandhlji insisted on an tndntdml or rcpresenlaliie 
Satyagraha to be conducted only by those individuals 
whom he himself would choose for the purpose 
Accordingl), the indttidual Sat)agraha Movement stas 
put into force and continued throughout the course of 
the }car 1041 until the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour and ‘ gave a new and ominous turn to the war’ 
and (he Indian political affairs 

VII 

The Tokyo radio began to cry itself hoarse that the 
Japanese, finked with the Indians by the Buddhist 
faith, were coming only to relies e them of the 
clutches of the British tyranny The spectacular 
advance of the Japanese in the ensuing winter an 
their penetration into Malaya and Burma shook the 
■security of this country. Anti. British feelings grew 
more intense and the Japanese propagandists made the 
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Congress behe\c that ‘ the British Umpire was collaps- 
ing and would drag India down with >1.’ Thus in tiie 
face of so great a danger, the % iccroj made an npp-al to 
the countrs’ for a united action to defeat the enemy. 
The Congress leaders and worLcrs were released from 
jails, and under instructions from Gandhtji a meeting 
of the orhing Committee was coniened to rcs'iew the 
situation. The Committee decided to start a ' parallel 
Go'emment’ in order to cope with the coming 
emergency hj itself, rather than to modif) its previous 
demands. The President,— Maulana Arad, declared: 
*•1 am prepattii to accept the independence of my 
country at an> moment.. The on!) thing i< that it 
should be real independence.” And the only Congressite 
of note who advocated an agreement asUh the oilier 
important political part) in the country, ns., the- 
Muslim League, for making a united national front to 
solve the political deadlock, and to fight for the 
freedom of the country, was Itajagopalacliari ; but the 
League on its side, reiterated its claim for Pakistan a* 
the only solution of the constitutional problem of the 
countrj-. It i>eheved m Pakistan to l>e tlie only and 
the safest course for the freMom of India, for Pakistan 
“ofTcred no irsupcrable difhcullies, economic, ethno- 
graphic, political or strategic” It further declared 
that this was '* of course a major surgical operation, 
but unfortunately there were occasions in the lives of 
nations, as of individuals, when msj’or surgical 
operations were rot onlj desirable but vitally neces- 
sary.” 

On tbe issue of its participation in the war efforts, 
the League made its position clear. It said, tfiat it 
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would not obstruct such eiTort*! for jt was more con- 
cerned wjlh the longer, but caster wny of the attain- 
ment of Pakistan through the success of tiie British 
arms rather than insitingthc Japanese bayonets on 
the Indian soil in the \ain hope of an immediate deci- 
sion of its fate. Saul Jinnah ‘*\\e promise to give 
a great deai in men, money amt other materials— in 
fact the whole-hearted support of ninety million of the 
lluslim*. I am prepared to bring to the common pool 
all this, but I must hose cr|ual, real and effcctisc share 
in the power ” 

Thus the League and the Congress both stood their 
grounds with equal firmness 
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THE MISSION THAT FAILED 

FOUR <]ajs after the Jill of Rangoon, the Rritisfs 
War Cabinet unanimously dccidcil to send Sir StalTord 
Cnpps to India to discuss with her political lenders a 
new Draft Declaration of the British policy tossnrds 
this countrj. This Declaration, known afterwards as 
the Cnpps OfTer. u.is ns follows:— 

“Ills Majesty's Government having considered the 
anxieties expressed in Great Britnm and in India ns to 
the fulfilment of the promises made in regard to the 
future of India, have decided to lay down in precise 
and clear terms liio steps which they propose slmll be 
taken for the earliest possible realisation of self^gov* 
ernment in India The object is the creation of a new 
Indian Union which shall constitute n Dominion, 
associated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but 
equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in 
any aspect of its domestic or external affairs. 

“Ills Majesty’s Government therefore make the 
following declaration . 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, 
steps shall be taken to set up in India, in 
the manner described hereafter, nn elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new 
Constitution for India. 
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(b) P/oviJion shitl be made, a* set out below, 
for the participation of the Indian States in 
the constitution-making bodv 
(e) Iln Jlajesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and implement forthwith the Con 
stitution ao framed subject only to — 

(i) the right of any province of British India 
that 13 not prepared to accept the new Con- 
stitution to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made for its sub- 
sequent accession if it so decides 
With such non acceding provinces, should fJii»y 
so desire, IIis Majesty’s Government will he prepared 
to agree upon a new Constitution, giving them the 
same full status as Indian Union, and arrived at by 
a procedure analogous to that here laid down 

(ti) the signing of a Treaty which shall be nego 
tiatcd iretween IIis Majesty’s Government 
and the constitution making body This 
Treaty will cover alt necessary matters 
arising out of the Complete traiivfcr of res- 
ponsibility from British to Indian hands , it 
mil make provision, in accordaiKc with the 
undertakings given by IIis Majesty b(,ov em- 
inent, for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities , but will not impose anv restric- 
tion on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide in the future its relation to the other 
Member blates of the British Common 
wealth. 

“ Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
the Constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a 
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revision of its Treaty nrrangeincnts, so far tins may be 
required in the new situation. 

(d) the constitution-making bod} shall be com- 
posed ns follows, unless the leaders of Indian 
opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of 
hostilities . — 

Immediately upon the result being known of the 
provincial elections which will be necessary 
at the end of hostilities, the entire member* 
ship of the Loner Houses of the Provincial 
Legislatures sh ill. as a single electoral college, 
proceed to the election of the constitution* 
making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body slmll be in 
number about one-tenth of ttie number of the 
electoral college. 

Indian States sliatl be invited to appoint repre* 
sentalives tn the same proportion to their total 
population as in the case of tlic representa* 
ti\ es of British India ns a whole, and w ith the 
snmc powers ns the British Indian members. 
(c) Dilring the critical period which now faces 
India and until the new Constitution can be 
framed His Majesty’s Government must 
incvitabl} bear the responsibility for and 
retain control and direction of the defence of 
India ns part of their world war effort, but 
the task of organising to the full the 
military, moral and material resources of 
India must l>e the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of India with the co-operation of the 
people of Indi.'i. 
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“Ills Majesty's Government desire and invite the 
immediate and cltccluc pirtuipation of tlic leaders ol 
tiie principnl sections <if tlic Imliaii people iti the 
counsels of their eoiinfrs of the ( nnunonucaKh and 
of the United Nations Ihiivthes inlj lit enabled to 
gne tlieir aetisc and (onstniitise help in the dis 
charge of a task vhuh is Mini and isscntial for the 
future frcciiom of India ’* (Sloth Manh, ID lit) 

'ihc principal feature of the Cnpps Oiler was that it 
went some (oiisidcrahle ilistiime tuiwinls salisfyiiig 
Indian opinion It suRg* sted the right of self ilelt rmi 
nation for every province und the fnrination of one or 
more Iniliun Unions lor mattirs of d(.fctier, the 
liritjsh Oovcrnnicnt wanted to rriain iJnir luinpletc 
cuntrol ns jnirt of their world war < Hurt. 

'llic Viceroy dedimd tint tlic hold and gcntroiis 
offtr of tnpps gave India a great opportunity to solve 
her prohlerti, and that the olhr was madt in the hope 
tliat wiicn war liad tome v* tlos« to India and threii* 
teiKd Its national l»f<. it might arouse, as in otlier 
c nimtries, a spirit of unity amt co opt ration llial wnuhl 
hive oser-n<ldcn pulifiinl dilfcreiic(.s in (he hour of 
danger, but the )iopr was not liillilled. 

'ihc Congress I’rcsnlent declared lliat he would be 
‘the first man to draw the sword m dtfente of Ins cuini' 
try provided an immedintc dechtrafion of Indeptndcncb 
uas made for Imlia ]ly this he meant 'not Dominion 
Status, hut a break away from the Ilritish Crown ami 
Commonwcaltli,’ for the Cripps tllTer « ontaincd a most 
unsatisfactory interim arrangement for tlic country. 
'J‘o him the most tindcflrahlc and «naeccpl«hlc feature 
of tlic offer was the right ncrorded to a province or 
state to accept or refuse the new constitution and to 
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retain Its present comt»tutional position Tins wit 
to him, a move to paralyse and ultimately to crush 
the ideal ot a free and united India. It meant that 
India STould he divided into independent units when- 
ever the prov'inccs or states chose to s/’parate them- 
selves from the principal Union, Further, it infant to 
him the perpetual stzzi'r.ainty of the British, since no 
individual province or state was likely to retain JU 
political independence in 8U'*h circumstances, and 
would have Ikcti oblije-d to seek their patronage and 
help against each other 

Jmnih insisted as strongly as A?-id on the question 
of ind'-pcndcncc . hut he did not ask for an immediate 
♦lecUralion Ife fiercely opposed the Congress pro- 
gramme making it clear that ‘no interim constitution* 
aI change rnu.t made which might prejudice the 
principle of Pakistan.’ 

Although Pakistan was recognised hy impli'*ation In 
the Draft D'ciaration. its ptimaiy object was to eteate 
one Indian Union, 'th** creation of more than on^ 
Union Ung relegated only to the realm of remote 
possihihty.* But since this clause ofTorded ‘the lame 
full status as the Indian Union* to the non-acceding 
provinces, the 31aulana w.a« greatly ditapf<ointed nt 
the olTer, and declared that it was tl** old ‘Divide ard 
Hole’ spirit tiiat Ijad actuated lie British to make 
such an offer. On tins point Jawahatlal Nehni stated; 
“Thirty year ago, tb*^ BriUsh Goverrm^nt introduced 
the principle of teparate religious electorates in India, 
a fatal thing which l,as come in th» w,ay of d^clop- 
ment of p-dilical parties. Now th^y have tried to 
introduce the idea of partitioning India, r ot only info 
tiro, hut possibly m.any separate parts This was ofj'“ 
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of the reasons which led to bitter resentment of the- 
Cripps’s proposals The All India Congress rottld not 
agree to this 

On April 10, 1012. Maulsna Azad wrote to Cripps; 
“The new picture that jou placet! lieforc us was 
reallj rot xerj different from the old, the difference 
being one of degree and not of kind The new gosem- 
ment could neither be railed, except snguelj and 
inaccurately, nor could )t function as a National Gov- 
ernment It would just l>e the Viceroj and his E\ecu- 
tire Council with the \ iccro> having all hts old powers 
We did not ast for an) legal changes hut we did ask 
for definite assurances and conventions which would in- 
dicatethat the new government mould function as a free 
gOTernment Uhile we cannot accept Ihe propesala 
)ou have made, we want to inform vou that wc are jet 
prepared to assume responsibilit) provided a trul) Na- 
tional Government is formeil. We ate prepared to put 
aside for the present all questions about the future, 
though as we have indicated, we hold definite views 
about It But in thepresentsfate the National Govern- 
ment must be a Cabinet Government with full power, 
and must not merelv be .a continuation of the 
Vicerov’s Executive Council 

Sir Stafford Cripps replied explaining lus offer in the 
light of the Slaulana’s objections “The real sub- 
stsree of jour refusal to take part in a National Gov- 
ernment IS that the form of Government suggested is 
not such as would enable vou to rail) the Indian 
people as vou desire \ou made two suggestions 
First that the constitution might now be changed. In 
this respect I would point out that )ou made this 
suggestion [or the first time last n/ght, ncarh three 
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•ivceis ftHcr joii Ind rtcei'fd the proposil«;. and I 
would further remark that c\erv otlier representative 
•with whom I ln\c discussed this sjew has nceepted 
the practical impossibilit> of nn\ siieli lepisHtivc 
change in the middle of a war and at such a moment 
ns the present ^c^ond. jou suggest ‘a frulj National 
<5o\ernment' be framed which must >>e •Cabinet Goa- 
ernment with full power' t\ilh<iu! eonslitiitional 
changes of n most eomphented chnnuftr and on n 
acTN large scale, this would not t>e possible as >ou 
realise. Were such « sxsteiii t » he introdiiecd by eon- 
aention under the CMsting circumstnnrcs tiie nominat- 
ed Cabinet (nominated presumahlj bj the major politi- 
cal organisations) respoimble to no one but itself, 
■could not be remoaed and would in fuel eonstitiilc an 
absolute diclnlorslup of the nnjonti This suggestion 
would be rejected bv all nunoritics in India, since it 
would subject nil of them to a permanent and autoerntie 
majorilj in the Cabinet Nor wniihl it he consistent 
with liic pledges nlreadj giaenhj llis Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to protect the rights of those minorities In 
a country siicli ns India, sihere communal diiisions 
are still so deep, an irresponsible majority Government 
of this kind is not possildc ” 

Thus, the break came at the end because the Gov- 
ernment were unwilling to make a real and immediate 
transfer of power by which the lenders of Indian 
opinion could organise their people for the defence of 
this country. On the contrarj, what they were being 
ofTcred, was a few more seats under the Viceroy in the 
Council, w-hich sras anything Lut a National Goi cm- 
ment. 
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II 

On May 2, 1042, the All India Congress tonimitlce 
met at Allahabad and made Oandfiiji the undisputcti 
master of the Congress mosement This veteran 
leader, seeing that the British were ‘at the lowest ebb 
of their power' insisted on the ‘ immediate abdication 
of Britain's share in Indian Government ’ 

“British rule in India must end immediately,” 
said the Congress resolution at Allahabad “ Should, 
however, this appeal fad, the Congress emnot view 
without the gravest apprehension the continuation of 
the present state of affairs involving n progressive 
deterioration in the situation and the weakening of 
India's will and power to resist aggression The Con- 
gress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all 
the non violent forces it might have gathered since 
when it adopted non violence as part of its 
pohc>, for tlic vindication of political rights and liberty, 
buch a widespread struggle would inevitably be under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi” But G mdhiji’s 
challenge vias more aggressive and cmphitie when he 
stated “There is no room left for negotiation, 
either they recognise India's independence or they 
don’t .. There is no question of 'one more cliance ' 
After all this is open rebellion ” 

This 'Open liebellion’ resolution was passed in July, 
1942. Again on August 7. Candluji declared at a 
meeting of the Congress Committee at Bombay. 
"We shall get our freedom by fighting, it cannot fall 
from the skies.” But before the fight actually began, 
Gandhiji, Azad and other members of the Working 
Committee were arrested and imprisoned under the 
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Defence of India Act 

Serious disturbances amounting tery nearly to an 
open rebellion were rife in India during the months of 
August and Srpteinlicr I'JIS Police stations, post 
ofTiccs, rai1wa% station'' and other building* belonging 
to Goaernment or Mumapalities were smashed, 
looted and set on fire At aarious places roads were 
blocked and f ommunirations were dislocated with 
serious consequences By tbe end of September, the 
rebellion lost its force although strav rases of dis- 
turbances continued to occur for a sufficiently long 
time after that A remarkable tiling about this ‘do or 
die’ campaign of the Congress was that the Muslim 
League remained quiet m masse throughout that 
period dinnah declared that the Miissalmans svere 
opposed to the August Resolution of the Congress, and 
were, therefore, against the moiemcnl He, therefore, 
enjoined them to keep aloof from the campaign and 
watch the show ns silent spectators. 

HI 

An important ehmige in the administratn e personnel 
of the Gosernment occurred on June 18, lP4a, by 
Field-Marshal WattH's appointment to the Viceroy aUy 
of India. This news took people by surprise, and 
it was feared tint this nppomtnient meant the 
continuance of the ’Litilithgow policy with an 
additional touch of military mind ’ But the Viceroy- 
designate announced •• I arn a sincere friend 
of India and am wholeheartedly in sympathy with her 
aspirations to political deaeloj ments ” But all the 
same, he wanted India’s wholehearted war efforts to 
remove the Japanese menace for the achiesement of 
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full self-povcrnmenl by the people of India. 

“We offered a suggestion in the Cripps’s proposab,” 
added Lord Wavell,** which may not have been suitable. 
If Indians (.an devise a method winch will produce 
agreement more rcadilj, so miith the better If I may 
offer a personal opinion horn of some cxpenencc, the 
smaller the body which discusses a ilidieult and con- 
troversial problem the more Jikeh it is that pro 
fitable solution will emerge 

What arrangement you decnie to make for the two 
gre.at communities and certain other important minori- 
ties, as well ns the Indian States, to hve within that 
unit and to make the best use of its svealth and 
opportunities, is for Indians to decide That two 
communiti's and even two nations ran make arrange- 
ments to live together in spite of difTcring cultures or 
religions, history provides many examples The 
solutions of the problems have vcrihed 

'• I believe firmly in the future of India,” said he in 
conclusion " I am a sincere friend of Indii. 1 should 
like to help Jier political advance, but my military 
training has made mequilcccftam that no objective is 
ever gained without the fullest measure of co operation 
from all concerned.” 

Gandliiji was released on grounds of ill health after 
the Government made aure that he had no intention of 
taking up the Civil Disolicdicncc Movement again. lie, 
therefore, adopted a policy of complete silence about 
political nffaira, but oo July 10, 1014, Ilajagopatachari, 
in consultation with and approval of Gandhiji, pub- 
lished the following formula for making n compromise 
between the Congress and the Muslim League, and ‘ en- 
abling them jointly to assault the Imperial ci tadcl ’ — 
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“Bisisfor terms of settlement between tlic Indnn 
National Congress nnd the All-India Muslim League 1o 
which Candhiji and Mr Jinnah agree and which they 
will endeavour respectively to get the tongress and the 
League to approve 

(1) Subject to the termsset out below as reganls 
the constitution for Free India the Muslim 
League enilorses the Imlian ilcmand for 
Independence and will co-operate with the 
Congress m the formation of a provisional 
interim Govirnment for the transitional 
period 

(2) After the termination of the war, a Com- 

mission shall l>c appointed for demarcating 
contiguous districts in the north west and 
east of India, wherein the Muslim population 
is m absolute majority. In tlic areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants 
held on the basis of adult siiJTragc or other 
practicable franchise shall ultimately decide 
the issue of separation from Hindustan. If 
the majority decide in favour of forming n 
sovereign State separate from Hindustan, 
such decision shall he given cfTcct to, 
without prejudice to the right of districts on 
the border to choose to join citlier State. 

(a) It will be open to nil parlies to advocate 
their points of view before the plebiscite is 
held. 

(<) In the event of separation, mutual agree- 
ments shall be entered Into for safeguarding 
defence and commerce and communications, 
and for other essential purposes. 
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(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on 
nn absolute!) \oluntary basis 
(C) These terms shall be binding onl\ m case of 
transfer bj Britain of full power and respon- 
sibility for the gosemance of Indn ” 

To these terms JmnnlidiJ notagree. and he decl ired 
in replj : ’■ Mr. Rajagopalachan's formula is n 

parod) of n negation and intended to torpedo the 
Muslim League's resolution of March, 1010 , and when 
lie sn\s that his formula concedes all that the Muslim 
League had eser demanded bv its resolution, it is the 
grossest trasesl) First of all where does he find any 
mention of plebiscite m that resolution and especially 
plebiscite districtwise’" Further, Jinnah inrited 
Gandhiji for a settlement “Lei Mr Gandhi jom 
hands with the Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan 
in plain and unequivocal languige and we shall be 
nearer independence for the peoples of India which is 
so dear to the heart of not onty Mr Gandhi, but of the 
millions of this country Mr Gandhi and Mr C 
Rajagopalacliari ore putting the cart before the horse 
when they say that all these clauses can have nn> 
value or can become elTeclive if Great Britain transfers 
power to India There is no cinnee of it unless Hindus 
nnd Muslims unite and b) means of united front bring 
it out from the unwilling hands of the rulers of Great 
Britain ” 

The prospects of a political settlement between 
India and Britain thus remained remote as ever On 
September 9, Oandhiji went to Jinnah to discuss in 
person about the Ilindu-Muslim problem m Ins 
individual capacity The talks prolonged for a period 
of fourteen da)s, but the ultimate result was again nil. 
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The only thing winch the Gandhi-Jinnnh tnlk» estxih- 
lishcd, was the practicability of a zonal division of 
India, which Gnndhiji ncceptfil in terms of the C R. 
Formula given above 


IV 

Yet another attempt to adjust the Hmdu-Miislim 
difTercnecs was made b> the Conciliation t ommittee eon- 
\ cncd by Sir Tej Ilahadur Sapru Its proposal*, issued on 
April 8, 1045. are given in a summary form herew ith : — 

The Constilution-Making Body — The Constitution- 
miking IkuIj shall Im. constituted m the manner 
prescribed in Clause (dj of the draft resolution of 
Ills Majesty's Government brought by Sir .StafTonl 
Gripps, subject to the following modifications :~ 

1. The total strength of the body shall be 100 
distributed as follows 

Special interests, ur, commerce and industry, 
landholders, universities, labour and women 10; 
Hindus, excluded Sche<Iuted castes 51; Muslims 51 ; 
Scheduled castes SO; Indian Christians 7; Sikhs 8; 
Backward areas nnd tribes 3; Anglo-Indians g; 
Kuropenns 1 , Others 1. 

2. It is because Clause (d) of llis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s declaration provides for election by n joint 
electorate, composed of memiiers of all tbe Provincial 
Legislatures under the system of proportional represen- 
tation that the Committee has decided to recommend 
that, in spite of dispirity in the population strength 
between Muslims nnd Hindus other than Schcdiileii 
castes, the Hindu community should, in the interests of 
promoting communal unity, agree that the rcprcscnla- 
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tion of the Muslim community on the constitution mik- 
ing body shall be on a par with tint giv en to Hindus 
other than Scheduled castes 

3 No decision shall be s'slid unless it is supported 
by 3/4ths of the members present and s oting 

4 His Majest} 'sGosernment shall enact the consti- 
tution on the basis of the aatid decisions of the 
constitution making body supplemented ivhereicr 
necessary bv itsonn awards on matters in which the 
requisite majoritj for decision was not forthcoming 

Division of India —The Committee has mg consider- 
ed carefully the resolution of the Muslim League passed 
at Lahore in 1910. the various other resolutions of the 
League ond the published version of the talks between 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr Gandhi, and having also consider- 
rd the C.n and Gandhi proposals is emphatieall} of 
opinion that ail) division ollndia into two or more 
separate independent sovereign states is unjustilicd 
and will endanger the peace and orderlv progress of 
the whole countr> without 8n> compensating advant- 
age to any communit>. and that the political unity 
of India should, therefore, be maintained 

Indian Slates —Provision should be made in the 
constitution for the accession from time to time of 
Indian States as units of the Union on such terms as 
ma> be agreed upon The Union should be brought 
into being and should commence to function at the 
earliest possible date, even if no Indian State has ac- 
ceded to it as a unit by then 

Non Accession and Secession — No Province of 
British India may elect not to accede to the Union, 
nor may any unit — whelhera Province or State which 
iias acceded — be entitled to secede therefrom 
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Provincial Boundaries . — While it is not ilcsiMble 
that the new constitution should be delayed by the 
realignment of provincial boundaries on linguistic or 
cultural considerations, the Constitution Act shall in- 
dicate the mnehincry and prtstrdx; the procedure for 
such realignment of old provinces anil for the creation 
of new provinces aflrr it has come into force, and on 
such realignment or creation of provinces, nil consc- 
ijucnlnl amendments may be made in the constitution. 

Head of the Stale — The tommiltcc submits the 
accompanying suggestions for the consideration of the 
constitution m iking body. They have been placed 
before the Comtmtlce by one of its members, who has 
great experience of the administration of Indian 
States anil of working of the Government of India .\ct 
11)33 in relation to them. As the Indian .States are 
not represented on this Committee tmd as the auggea* 
lions arc of a very vital nnd far-reaching character, 
the Committee has thought U desirable to express no 
opinion on the merits of the several alternatives sug- 
gested, beyond slating thot a clear definition of “n 
Ilend of the State '* is necessary, as the several resolu- 
tions adopted by the Committee assume the existence 
of n Head of the State and the exercise by him of cer- 
tain powers and functions The member responsible 
for [these suggestions agrees that they or any variant 
of them involving the participation of the Indian 
States cannot lie finally adopted except with the con- 
sent of the Indian States. 

(1) There shall be a Head of the State (i e , Union) 
in India, who shall be repository of (a) all sucli powers 
and duties as may be conferred or imposed on him bv' 
or under the Constitution Act, and (t) such other 
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powers as arc now vested in His Majesty the King of 
Kiigland, including powers connected witii the exercise 
of the functions of Crown tn its reUtions with Indian 
States, prosided that in relation to his powers, the 
Head of the State shall conform to the traditions, us- 
ages and consentions, nlniliare binding on the consti- 
tutional Head of any State 

(2) The ofTice of Head of the State shall have a 
tenure of fiie years, and ordinarily no person may 
hold the ofTicc for more th in one term 

First Alternative ■ — ^The Head of the State shall be 
elected by an electoral college, composed of the mem- 
bers of the two Houses, the I'mon legislature, cither 
without any restriction as to their choice or subject to 
their choice being confined to the rulers of Indian 
States, having a minimum population or revenue or 
both, to be named m a schedule to the Constitution 
Act 

Second Alternative —'(3) The Head of the State 
shall be elected by the Rulers of the Indian States re- 
ferred to above amongst themselves. 

Third Alternative — The Head of the Slate shall be 
appointed by Ilis Majesty tlie King of England, on the 
advice of the Union cabinet, either without any 
restriction as to his choice or subject to his choice 
being confined to the Rulers of the Indian States 
referred to above. 

(4) In case the thud alternative in para 3 is adopt- 
ed and a link with the British Crown is maintained, 
the Secretary of State for India, together with all the 
control that he or the British Cabinet exercises over 
Indian administration should, in any case, be aboli- 
shed. 
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('») Tlie head of a unit, other than an Indian State- 
shall be appointed bj the Head of the State on the 
nd\ice ol the Union rabinet 

Defence —The Comnuttce strongly recommends 
t)iat under the new constitution there should be a 
portfolio of defence which should be held by aministcr 
responsible to the legislature, and that the nefiial 
control and discipline of the army should be placed in 
the bands of a Cominander-in t hief under the new 
(lovcrnincnt 

The ( ommittee further recommends that a national 
llrm^ should he created and des eloped as rapidly as 
possible 

It IS unable to suggest at this stage what the- 
strength of this army should l>e as this will depend, 
fipart from the s'ltM question of finance, on a number 
of other factors, such as the nature of the post-war 
world settlement and the efficacy of the international 
orgnmsdtion for tlie mamtcnance of world peace 
Among the measures which should be adopted for the 
creation of such an army, the Committee recommends 
tlie following: — 

Such British units os Icmporarilj may be required 
for the tnicient defence of India and such ofTiccrs as 
may be needed for oflicenng the National army until 
nil adequate number of Indian officers liecome asail- 
iibJc shall be obtained by a treaty or ngreement entered 
into by the Union Government and IIis Majesty’s 
(Io\cjnment, specifying among other things, the 
terms and conditions of their rc-cmploy ment by the 
Union 

As soon as the war is oser, all direct recruitment of 
Jlritisli officers to the Indian forces should cease. Such 
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Dntish ofijcers as do not belong to the Indian Army 
and are not required for specific appointments 
should be re\erted to the British Army establish* 
ment. 

The Committee srould emphasize that the mainte- 
nance of law and order is essentially the responsibility 
of the Unit Goternments and that they should, if 
necessary, by increasing the strength of their pohci 
forces, equip themselses adequately for the discliargt 
of this responsibility. The Committee svould, however, 
make It clear that the services of troops on the Uiiioii 
Army establishment should be atailablc for being 
reciuisitioncd only when the civil power finds itself un- 
able to cope With any particular situation 

As may be seen, these proposals were based upon 
parity between the Hindus on the one hand and the 
jiuslims on the other in the constitution-miiking body 
the future Central Legislature and the Executive The) 
pros ided safeguards m sufficient measure for the minori- 
ties, and emphasised upon the presenntionof the eintly 
•of India and joint electorates winch was against the 
JIuslim League's demand of Pakistan and separate 
sovereign states of Hindus and Muslims, to winch 
Gandhiji himself had cxunroitted ui terms of 'division 
as brothers.’ Hence the Muslim League condemned the 
proposals b> saying that “one of the objects ol the 
Sapru intervention was to biot out .Mr Gandhi’s com- 
mitment.” The fate of the Sapru Committee proposals 
was known beyond any shadow of doubt from the 
■very outset, and without much consideration they were 
given a place beside the CR rormuJa among the 
rejects of Jinnah. 
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V 

With Con?r«s behind the ptison-hars, there sccmccf 
to be little hope of cndinjj tlie deadlock in the country' 
Ixird Wo\eIl. ihcrcfore, flew to Ixndon to seel a solu- 
tion of the Indian problem Speculations had natural 
ly started c\tr sinet the daj be reached I-oiidoi», hut 
thc> Iccarrc rcallj serious after In* return to India 
On June 11, 1015 I^/rd Wasell broadcast his followio" 
Plan from Delhi 

“I have hten author /ed b> IIi* Majesty’* Govern- 
ment to phee before Indi in political leaders proposals 
designed to ease the prevent political situation and to 
advance India towards her goal of full self-goscrn- 
ment. 

"These proposals arc at the present moment l^jng 
ejtphincil to Parinrnent by th* Secretary of State for 
India Mv inteiition. m this hroadcast. is to cxpHin 
to sou the proposals, the ideas iindtrl>ing them, and 
(he melhoii bv whkli I hope put them into 
cfTect. 

'‘TIus IS not an attempt to obtain or impose a con- 
stitutional scttlemert. His Majesty’s Government had 
hoped (hat tie leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree amongst thems'lscs on a settlement of the corr,- 
munal issue, which is th- main atiirnbling-hlock, but 
this hope f,is not been fulfilled. 

" In the mcantim*’, indn has great opportunities to 
1 ;pC taken ami great problems to be solsed, whi''h 
require a oorrmon effort b> leading men of all parlies. 
I, therefo'C, propr/sc, with th** full «upport of His 
Majesty’s Govemm'-nt, to invite Indian leaders l^oth 
of central and provincial politics to take counsel with 
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me with a view to formini* a new Executive Council 
more representative of organised political opinion. 

Hindu Muslim Partly — •• The proposed new Council 
would represent the mam communities and would 
include equal proportions of Caste Hindus and 
'luslims It would work if formed under llie exist 
trig cfinstitulion But it would In an entirelv Indian 
( ouneil, except for the \»i.ero> and the Comnimd r- 
in (-hief, who would ret.iin Iiis position ns Wur Meni 
1)T. 

••It IS also proposed that the portfolio of External 
AfTnirs, which Ins hitherto been lield bv the \icerov, 
should he placed in charge of an Inilinn. so far ns the 
interests of British India are concerneil 

“ A further step proposed bv Ills 'lajestv ’s Govern 
ment is the appointment of a British High Lomtnis 
Slower in India as in the Donuwions. to represent 
Great Britain’s commercul and other such interests in 
India 

“Such a new executive Council will, vourcalire, 
represent a definite advance on the road to seif gov- 
ernment It will Iw olmost rntirel) Iiuluiii, and the 
Firnnce and Home Mcnilws wjJI, for the h/st litne, be 
Indians, while an Indian will also be charged with tlie 
management of Indi v's foreign ofTairs. Hoi cos er, mem- 
bers will now be selected b\ the Ciovcrnor-General 
after consultation with political Icedcrs thougli their 
appointment will of course be subject to the approval 
of Ills Majest} the Kmg-Lmptror. 

“The Council will work within the frame work of 
the present constitution , but there can be no question 
of the Governor General agreeing not to exercise ins 
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constitutional power of control, though it will of 
course, not be exercised unreasonably. 

“I should make it clear that the formation of this 
interim Government will, in noway prejudice the final 
constitutional settlement. 

The Task of the New GoTernmeni —"The main 
task for this new Executive Council would be 

(1) To prosecute the war against Japan with the 
utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated 

(2) To carry on the Government of Eritisli India 
with all the manifohl tasks of post*war dcst-Ioprnent in 
front of it, until a new permanent constitution can be 
agreed upon and comes into force. 

(3) To consider when members of Government 
think Jt possible, the means hy which such agreement 
can be achieicd The third task is most Important. 
I want to make it quite clear that neither I nor Ills 
Majesty’s Government have lost sight of the need for a 
long-term solution, and that the present proposals arc 
intended to make a long-term solution easier. 

Invitation to Leaders:— "I have considered the 
best means of forming such o Council, and have decid- 
ed to invite the follouiog to Viceregal Lodge to advise 
me : 

(1) Tho'c now holding office as Premiers in pro- 
vincial governments, or for provinces now under 
Section 03 of Government of India Act, those who last 
held office oi Premiers. 

(2) TJie Leaders of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of the Musltm League Party in the 
Central Assembly; the Leaders of the Congress Party 
and the Muslim League Parly in the Council of State; 
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«saI$o the Leaders of the Nationaftst Part}’ and the 
European Group m the Assembly. 

(3) Mr Gandhi ami Mr Jinnnh as recognized 
headers of the two mam political parties 

(4) Ilao Daliadur N Sivn Raj to represent the 
"Scheduled Classes and Master Tarn Singh to represent 
the Sikhs 

Invitations to these gentlemen are being handed 
today, and it is proposed to assemble the Conference 
on June 23 at Simla, where we shall be cooler than at 
Delhi 

I trust that nil those insitcd will attend the Con- 
ference and gisc me their help On me and on them 
will he a heavy responsibility in this fresh attempt to 
make progress towards n lina! settlement of India’s 
future 

Coalition Ministries:— ** If this mreting is success- 
ful, I hope we shall be able to egree on the formation 
of the new Cxecutiie Council nt the Centre. 1 also 
hope that it will be possible for ministries to re-assumc 
office and again undertake the tasks of government in 
the provinces now administered under Section 03 of 
the Constitution Act and that these ministries will be 
coalitions 

*' If the meeting should unfortunately fail, we must 
carry on as at present until the parties are ready to 
come together. The existing Executive Council, which 
has done such valuable work for India, will continue 
It if arrangements cannot be agreed 

"But I have every hope that the meeting will 
succeed if the party leaders will approach the problem 
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•with the sincere intention of workmp with me and 
with each other. I can assure them that there is 
behind this ^ 1 ropQsaI n most penuinc desire on tlie part 
of nil responsible leaders in the I nited Kmjdom and 
of the British people ns n whole to help Indu towards 
her goal. 1 behexe tlwt this is more than n step 
towards that goal , it is n considenble stride forward, 
and a stride on the right path 

♦'I should make it clear tint these proposals affect 
British India only ni d do not make anj alteration in 
the relations of the princes scith theCrown I’eprcsenta- 
tise. 

The Ilelease of Congress Leadert 'MVith the 
approx'd of Ills Mojcstx’s Coxernment, and after 
consultation xmUi mx Council, orders haxe been git tn 
for the imnicdinte release of members of tl>e Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congre‘S who arc 
still in detention I propose to lease the finsl 
decision about the others still under detention as the 
result of the 1042 disturbances, to the ticw Central 
Coxernment, if formed, and to the proxincial Coxern- 
ments. 

•* The appropriate time fxr fte«-h elections for Uie- 
Centraland proxincinJ Legislatures xvill be discussed at 
the Conference 

“ rnmllj, 1 xxould rsk jou nil to help in crcatiig 
the atmosphere of goiKiwiJI nnd mutual confidence that 
is essential if xxe are to make progress The destiny 
of this great country, and of the manj millions xvho 
lixe in it depend on the wi'dom nnd good understand- 
ing of the leaders, both of action nnd thought. British 
nnd^Indian, at this critical moment of India’s histor) . 
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“India’s militnrj reputation ncAcr stood higher ii> 
the world than it does at present; thunks to the 
exploits of her sons drawn from all parts of the countrj . 
Her representntises at international conferences have 
won high regard for their statesmanlike attitude 
Sjmpalh) for India s ospirnlions and progress towards 
prosperilj was ne\er greater or more wide-spread. 
^\e base thus great assets if we can use them snsely. 
But It will not be casj. it will not be quick There is 
aerj much to do, there arc mans pitfalls and dangers. 
There is on all sides sometlung to forgive and forget 
* I believe in the future of India, and ns far as in 
me lies will further her greatness 1 nsk >ou nil for 
jour CO operation and goodwill ’* 

In this Plan the Viceroy proposed to invite Indian 
leaders with a view to 'forming a new J'xccutive 
Couneil with more representatives of organised 
political opinion ’ This Council wns to represent t aste 
Hindus nnd Muslims in eqitil proportion, nnd with the 
exception of the post of the \iecroj and that of the 
Commandcr*in Chief as ^^ar Member, tlie Council wns 
to be Indianiscd m its entiretj Ihc Plan spoke 
of the mam tasks of the new I xciiitivc louncil ns 
under — 

1 To prosecute the war ngmnst Jap in with the 
utmost energy till Jnp in is utterly defeated 
2. To carry on tJic Government of British India 
with all the manifold tasks of post-war 
development in front of it, until a new per- 
manent constitution can be ngreed upon ami 
come into force 
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3 . To consider when members of Government 
thinV It possibW, the means by ■which s-ucb 
agreement can be aebiesed. 

It was further proposed to release immediately 
members of the Congress Working Comrniltec, and 
invite Abul KaUm Aaad and Candbiji as recognized 
leaders of the part) to take counsel with the Vjcerov 
in forming the interim Goxemment 

\I 

The President of the Congress,— Maulana Axad, ond 
other members of the Working Committee were set 
free after an imprisonment of 34 months to deliberate 
over the new Plan The Maulana seas given full and 
plenary powers by the Working* Committee to deal 
with all phases of the negotiations to end tlie deadlock, 
and * sras also authorized to take whatever action was 
necessary to implement the results of the negotia- 
tions/ But in spite of the ‘atmosphere of goodwill ' 
prevailing among representatives of all parties, the 
Simla Conference could not solve the problem or end 
the deadlock in an> wov 

The first point upon which the Maiilana differed 
from Jinnah was that while he wanted to nominate 
ctTlftin Nationalist Muslims from the Congress as 
members of the proposed Executive Council showing 
thereby that the Congress was the representative of 
all Communities m the counlrv. Jinnah objected that 
it was the right of the Muslim League alone to mmc 
the Muslim members of the Council since the League 
•was the only recognised orgamsalion of the Mussulmans 
•of India. Maulana Azad stated: “Lord Wavell 
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righll} adjournfd Ihc Conffrcnce lo enable tlie parlies 
to come to terms, but tlie Muslim League claimed 
the sole right to nominate all the Muslim represeii* 
tallies on the new Kxecutixe Council This <lmin 
was untenable and unsustainable, and the Congress 
eouhl not accept this position The Congress was not 
II Hindu bod} . It could not wipe out the histor> of 
nft\ jears I as a Muslim would not tolerate the 
Congress becoming purel) a Hindu bod} " Jinnali 
leplicd that the League and tlie Congress approaehed 
the problem from two opposite sides “ Pakistan and 
United India." be isid. ••ssere diametrically opposed 
to each other . The Mussnimnns of India sscre 
determined to base Pakistan The League svos snll- 
ing to consider proposals for the formation of an 
interim Gosernnient if a declaration was made 
guaranteeing to the Muslims the right of self>detcr* 
minatioD in accordance srilh the Laliore Uesohition 
and the League was accorded eijuality of represenia* 
tion s>ith all other parties on the new Goscrnnient " 

Tlie Maulana further mnde it clear to the Viceroy 
that the Congress was prepared to go forward in form- 
ing Goicrnment. and if a certain group (meaning 
Ihereb}’ the Muslim League) wished to keep out, it 
might be left out , but such a mosc was not nccipted 
1)}* the Viceroy, wlio took the bUinc on himself for the 
failure of the Conference b} saying “The main iiieii 
underlying the Conference was mine. If it had 
succeeded, its success woufd have been attributed to 
me and I cannot place the blame for its failure upon 
any of the parties “ 

At the end of the Conference the Viceroy mode it 
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clear again tlmt tJicre would be no change in tlic present 
ndminislrntne machinery without iJie coming together 
of tlic main elements in the political sphere of the 
country, for while the Muslim League insisted upon the 
recognition of its right to nominate nil the .Muslim 
members of the n\eculi\e Council ns the sole 
representative body of the Muslims, the tongress 
refused to admit this claim and insisttil on its national 
character and consequently upon its right of nominat- 
ing the }lluslim members of the l>\ecutive Council 
Thus, the deadlock continued despite all cfTorls and 
* good-will * of the parlics- 
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THC CRISIS OF A REVOLUTION 

INDIA wants to ^sliblisli liorsdf ns iv modern free 
democrnc% nnd to free herself from nntiiit) ", sajs 
Jnwaharlal Neliru ’Nothing » »n wjthstnnd us— 
ctrlttinli tio( the fi\c huiKfreif'Ochf ruliitg firitis/icrs 
wlio sjjnbolirc the ]>oner of tlie Dntish I'tnpirc in 
Imln If w c w t'h to u^r fort e, sve h )\ c only to issue 
A cotnm*knd, and not one of these rtiliii;; Ilritishers iti 
India would he left alive We know the teLliniqucs of 
rcNolutioQ t\e know how to scue power We know 
Iiow Lenin did it, how Hiller and Mussolini did it , sre 
know how Cromwell Aiid N’npolcon did it too. \Vc 
know we can win the troopi ami the polite, seize the 
munitions works, the power pi ints. the railway junc- 
tions, the radio, the press— wc know wc can kill nil tlie 
rnghsli in India as easily ns Mowme out n riinceh— 
and c\en though the whole Ilritish nrm>, navy, nir 
force nnd imperial powers oppose us, we know tlmt 
after this bloc^slied and war. ultnmntc victory will be 
ours . . We know nil this, the world knows it, nnd 
surely the British Uulingtostcmust know it too ” . . . . 

The major event of World War ^ was the Iliissian 
Jlevolution, and the major event of ^Vorjd War II will 
be the Indian nevolution Like the lliission Ilcvolu* 
tion, our present Ilevolution in India may not be very 
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significant at its outset, but “it will emerge in :U 
true stature in the perspective of time Sa)8 Frances 
Gunther in ItevoluUon in Indta : •' People say that 
there is no Indian tevotuUon, but the fact is tliat for 
ftt least thirteen years, all up and clown tlir lengll and 
l.rcadtli of India, from the highest Himalayas down to 
Ceylon, from Karachi all the way across toCalcntU. 
the people of India haie t>een grasciv shouling. 

• Inqutlob y.indahadl I^ng litc the Itcvolution ’ ' ” 

Hut not only were these shouts confined to the 
houndarics of this land by the people of India, they 
were res erlicra ting esen beyond its limits — , in Hiirma, 
in the South Kast Asia, in China and eicn l>eyoniI 
that, wherever Indian patriots hied. Even in Japan 
an Indian Independence league had been organized by 
Rash Hchari Bose, tlie icternn revolutionary who had 
reached there in 1015. * 

The Indian Independence League in Japan worked 
under the sponsorship of the Japanese Government for 
a very long time l>efore the preparations of the latter 
towards their domination of the world b'^came mani- 
fest to the world at large For this end In view thry 
both directly and indirectly had bcea encouraging 
Indians in the Far Fast to establish branches of the 
Indian Independence League to do nationalistic pro- 
paganda from various centres in Japan China and 
South-East Asia "lor twenty years”, says John 
Goette, ** the Japanese fiave been grooming every dis- 
sident Indian they could encourage to come into their 
territory’. They oprnly sponsored annual conventions 
of Indian elements under some fancy name of Pan- 
Asiatic solidarity These were held in Dairen in 
Japanese leased Manchuria long before the U'3l occu- 
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pation ” It ts a fact that the ground-work of Hie 
‘ llokko /c/iiu ’ (World Domination) ideology Ind been 
tud many jenrs lieforc Jipan ofioiiiy iledared her 
mtenlions of dominating tlie Asiitic t ontuient, utid in 
this respect It is correct that slic tried to win o\er 
■every Asiatic, ivliether liwli in or otJicrwisc, who hap- 
pened to be a subject ol her nicnnes As f ir ns India 
IS concerned, It IS undcrslom) th it IndiHii ns. denis in 
Japan and other Far J-astcni connlnes bad their 
n<ationa1 organizations wlucli did considerable propa- 
ganda for the independence of India. Hash Helnri 
Hose receiied further impetus tlirough the uctisities of 
Dr. Meiion und Mr Uoghavan, wlio similarU adaocat- 
<d India's right for freedom in Malava In China and 
£iam, AnamU \tohati SnUay and Sivatm SUvanaud 
Fun organized the Indian National Assoiiitioris and 
infused a new spirit m the movement by carrying on 
an extensive propaganda for India’s independence 
Thus, before the World War 11 tliere existed well- 
establislied natioitsi organisations of Indians in every 
country in the Far Last 


11 

In lO'iJ a Conference of Indian mliomlists vias 
held in Tokyo wiierein all leading workers including 
Hash Behan Bose, Swarai Satjauand I’un, Ananda 
Mohan Sahay, Sardar Jinn Singh and (>iani Pritana 
Singh participated and decided to intensify the Indian' 
Independence propaganda in Siam, Malaya and Burma 
by opening new centres of activity in those countries 
Consequently, strong anti- Brrtisli propaganda, support- 
ed, indirectly, of course, by the Japanese Government, 
was launched all over the Far Last, and as a result 
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th»*eof. bitler fsehr>"» against th; Brltnh gcrminalnl 
ani >nc a \ast majoritj of Indians in those countries 

U ith clear and definite plans Japan declared war 
azunst .America and Bntain on 0*ccmb»r 7, J'»41. 
and attacked Pearl Harbour with a lightning speed 
bh- had gi%cn ample warning to h'T enemies about her 
de>ignson Pearl Harbour. Singapore. N'cth*rland I.ist- 
Iiidtes. Hong Kong, the Philippines. Burma and India 
through ofScnl prochmafions as well as prnatc pui>'i- 
cations, and cUnSfd * th- aast polics of eor.structiag 
•a (.realcr East Asia * Th* occupation of Xorlh'fn 
Indo China bv the Jap'in''‘e troops after the eolla'se 
of France, hid opered the back door to Singapo'c 
While the pclitieians of Knglard and .America waited 
for Japan to 'ethausl with almost natl 'rnati"!! 
cert lints’, she made most of the time b\ conetnlralirg 
her forces and consolidating I cr position for tearing 
thrr Lgh the far East .\cd while tl e attention of 1 t 
erem*es was discrted towards Europe, si e 
th- Thai Gosernicent to open tie lard frontiers of 
Malaga for her. 

And then, with a tborouglils planreil programme 
General T. A’arrashita led bi» seasoned soldiers towards 
‘ the impotent, sea-ward*po:nttd guns of the Singapore 
nasal base ’ through tl * jungles of Alalas a On 8th 
Fehruars ”. wntes General Gordon Bennett in his 
account of the fall of Singapore, “the positions to lx: 
attacked were liombardrd, th» unmoleslet! Japanese 
air force liomhing roads, I eadijrarters and troops con- 
r^r'rations throLghoiit the DesiiUors- artillerj’ 

fire wa« directed against tl e I'lai d Until 5pm wl cn a 
Icii-s fire was con'-er frated rr tfe first ard second 
lines This fire developed eoe^^derabls at 10 pm. 
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wlicii the Japanese embarked on tJieir boats hitherto 
concealed in the mangrove si^amps at the mouths of 
the rivers flowing into the Strait of Johore They 
traversed the 100 jards across the strait under hiav} 
artiller) fuc from the British gmvs Several Ixvats 
were sunk and many lives lost The Japanese chimed 
that their diflieuUies were lievond imagination and 
that the resistance was strong in sjnte of their heavy 
bombardment " The Japanese entered the island of 
Singapore, and nothing could save the disaster 

On rchtviary \5. 1912 the Japanese Sun fell over the 
Itntish Lion Singapore vras lost and with it Ihetr 
years of labour and millions of dollar* vrorih invest- 
ments were gone vriilim hardly a week’s tine On 
tlie moriung of I'ebruarv 18. lOW”, state* Capt iin 
Shah Nawaz Khan of the Indian Nation.il Army, 
"when we were marching to our concentration iiren. 
oiir Commanding Ofliccr, Major Macadam, along with 
other British oflicers came to sec the bittahon and 
shaking fiinds with me. he said ’ I suppose tlii\ i< 
the parting of ways ' These words confirmed my 
belief that we Indtatiswcre being left in the lurclv ’ 

At Farrer P.ark, Lieutenant Colonel Hunt ripn- 
senting the British Government, handed over thi 
Indiaus to Major Fujvwora, the Commander of Hu 
Japanese Intelligence Dc|fjrtment after due cerenioiij 
Calling the parade to attention. Colonel Hunt spoke on 
the microphone "Today 1, on behalf of tlic Britisli 
Government, Jiand you over to the Japanese Govern 
menl whoso orders you will obey o* you have done 
ours ” 

Jlajor I ujiwar3->took over charge of aboutTOOOO 
Indian arms ofTiccrs ami other ranks on I ebruaiy tO, 
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1012 from Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt. On thefotlow- 
mg day Fujiwara. s»nt for a nuiiil>cr of Indian officers 
and civilians and explained that ‘as the liritish Em- 
pire was eomin? to an end. the Indians Ind n unique 
opporUmit) lo allam iittdom , jt was an ideal lime 
for them to rise and strive for their country's cniisc ; 
that .Japan was prepared to help Indians in every vvaj, 
even thougli Indnins were Ilritish fuhjects and thus 
tcclinieaUv tnemv ii.itionals. Ih** Japanese knew tint 
Indians were not IJritish subjects from choice.' 

The Indian prisoners of warwere thereafter put imilcr 
charge of an ex-ladian arm> officer, Caplam Mohan 
Singh, a member of the 1/14 Punjab Ilegimenl, who hid 
joined th* Japs when the latter had broken through 
.Milaji He held a Conference of the Indian officers 
wherein he said iliat the Hnli'b bad banded tlrm over 
to the Japanese who vsere not prepared to treat them as 
prisoners, and tlie> were also short of rations They 
would, therefore, form an Indian National Army which 
would fight to liberate India. It was felt that although 
the Indian Army hid fought bravely against the 
hcavi«*st cyJdf, the Ilntisli Higli Command in return 
had left them at Ihe mercy of the Japinese, “We 
felt", st-ited Captain P. K. Sahgil before ll»e court 
martial in the lied Fort “that the Ilritish flovem- 
ment had on its own initiatiee cut off all the bonds 
lliat had Ixiund US of all obligations to it. 'Hie 
Japanese handed os over to Captain tlohin Singh, who 
was styled as U 0 C of the Indian National Army, 
and we were left free under him to fashion our own 
destiny. We ton<i ^de !>eUcxed that the Ilritish 
Crown, having ce.ised to provide ary protection to us, 
could no longer demind allegiance from us^’. Itcsolu- 
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tions were, therefore, passed to llic effect llmt ‘they 
were all Incllnns clcspjle their dilTercnt religions nnd 
that lliey must nil fight for the /u<<J >m of Iml; i‘ 

111 

The Inilmn N'ntionui Arm> was thii» formcil in 
Singapore on Scpteml>er 1. 1 'U‘J under Lnptain Molian 
Singh as the G 0 C. in-Chief The e luse of Ihc Indi in 
Ifidependcnce League nnd the Indian Nnlional Army 
received a great impetus from the events which took 
place in East Asia lictween June amt tlic end of 
August J'U2 Captain Sahgil stated ‘ In Ihi first 
place, the Japanese forces met with most outstanding 
success m cv cr> theatre of wor and an attack on India 
appeared to lie imminent Lverv one thought that 
India would soon he exposed ton Japinese onslaught, 
find eien (he U D ( . sent a message <il svrtrpathy in her 
coming misfortune 

*' The Inst Indian drafts that had arriv ed to rciiifcircc 
Singapore consisted only of raw recrmK und gave 
one n fair indientioit ol the tv pc of nifii >v iilihlt for 
the defence of India Ofliccrs. who einie In Singapore 
shortl)' before its surrender ianl tint there nas no 
modern equipment avail vide for the nrnn in India I 
was told that the soldiers were Iwing traiiad with 
wooden rifles and light machine guns nnd that defvneos 
on the norlli eastern borders of India were nlniovt non* 
existent. Every one of us felt conv meed that if ttif. 
Japanese invaded India, there was none to resist their 
advance This was the most distressing lliought for 
nil of us 

“ In the seeond^place on August 8, 1912 the Indinn 
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National Congress passed the famous ‘Quit Iiicln’ 
Hesolution nntl countrjwjcJe demonstrations followed 
as its immediate result. 

“ All India Ilndio, Delhi and the B D C drew a cur- 
tain o\er the happenings in India. Ilowcser, certain 
secret stations supposed to he funcltonmg somenhere 
in India, and the J'lpantse and other Axis controlled 
radio stations outside India broadcast frecU about 
these happenings and the measures tnLen bj the 
Gosernmenl to suppress the freedom mosement 

•* The British Gosernment claimed the sole respon- 
sihilits for the defence of India and had with con. 
tempt rejected the offer of our own Leaders to take 
charge of anti to organize such defence. 

“ The information we had about the stale of defence 
in India was by no means encouraging and the most 
optimistic among them could not be sure of tlic ability 
of the British to stop the Japanese advance The 
eiv'ilian population could not even think of orginising 
anj resistance and must submit to untold sufferings 
and hardship. The scorched-enrlh policy which the 
British had already decided upon and even began to 
follow must add very considerably to the disaster. 

“ After protracted discussion Jhc only solution vve 
CQu'd think of, was the formation of a strong and vecll- 
disciplined nnnetl body which, while fighting for the 
liberation of India from the existing alien rule, should 
be able and re id) to provide protection to theircoun- 
Irj’men against any possible molestation, and to resist 
against any nltcmpl by the Japanese to establish them- 
selves as rulers of the country in place of the British.” 

But from the very beginning the relations between 
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the Council of Action and the Japanese Go^ernment 
became straightened Iwdkuro Kikan. a Japanese 
organisation, svhich acted o\ a liaison ngencj between 
the Indian Independence League and the Japanese 
military authorities, tried tomter/cre in the afTairs of 
the L“ague with the intention of dominating it and 
using it as a tool for the Japanese aggressive pro- 
gramme over India The Council of Action resisted 
this domineering attitude of the Kikan, hut Indians at 
that stage were completeh .it the mercy of the Japs. 
They had neither an% organised force nor nnj arms. 
All that Rash Rehari Rose could do was to condemn 
Ibe high-handed attitude of the Japanese Oosernment 
io the Bangkok Conference demands purporting to 

(a) The recognition of the Council of Action as 
the Supreme Eaecutue of the Indiin Inde- 
pendence movement in Hast \sia 
(ti) A full, formal and solemn declaration b) the 
Government of Japan recognising and 
supporting the absolute mdepeodence ind full 
sovereigntv of India immediately on the 
remoiaJ of British rule in India 
(c) A formal and public recognition of tlie forma 
tion and cxistcfice of the Indian National 
Army on the principles laid down m the 
Bangkok resolution ' 

The repl) received from the Japanese Government 
oras not in nn> way satisfactory since it gave no 
■specific answer to the questions asked for by Rash 
Behan Bose and only aHirmed that Japan had no 
territorial ambitions in India, and therefore promised 
<0 help her to achieve complete Independence. But 
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since the Council of Action hnd naked for an uncfjui- 
vocnl reply by the Japanese to the IJangkok Confer- 
ence demnnds, an answer of the nboie nature could 
hardl) meet tlie situation The Council wanted that 
India shouhl be rcspccleit ns n free nation, and with 
that enti in mcw, it should be allowed to form a Provi- 
sional Government of India without any interference 
of the Japanese Gosernment through the Kikan or any 
other known or unknown agencies 

Things reached a cbmix by the end orNosernticr 
1012 when the Japanese militar) authorities askerl the 
Council of Action to keep the Indian National Army 
rcadj for Its .March on to Burma from .MaKjn Th6 
Council stood its ground quite firmly nnd refused 
point-blank to execute tbe Japanese demands unless 
the Japatiete Gosemment clarified nil tlie jiomts 
formulated at the Bangkok Conference 

On Dcccmlier 6. 10 $2, a Japanese Ifoop-ship arris cd 
In Singapore to caff> the Indian Nalional Army to- 
Durinii. The ofTicers of the Army burnt all their 
records and badges Captain Mohan Singh wos re- 
moscil to Sumatra and Major Kiani refused to take 
command of the forces. Oflicers and men refused to 
cooperate svith the Japanese. On the following day, 
the Japanese arrested Colonel N.S Gill declaring him a 
British spy. In the circiimslanecs, the Malaga branch 
of tlie lycaguc decided tint “Sri Hash Belinri Bose lie 
requested lo trj' cserj' possible means to secure a 
clarification of all matters relating to the inosernent 
from the Tokjo Gosernment by declaration, state- 
ment and otherwise, at ns early a date ns possible, and 
that while the normal working of the mosement will 
I»e c.arTied on as usual any further forward move will 
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be decided only after such declarations and slntemenU 
ate made ” 

The Council of Action resigned ns n protest against 
the inlerferenie of the KiVnn ami arrest of Colonel 
Gill, and Hash Dehin Bose nskeil for facilities to go to 
Tok> o to see General Tojo in person nboul the situa- 
tion As a result of this the Japanese slopped indulg- 
ing in au\ further arrests of Indians or harassing them 
directls , but tliej trieil ii new metbod of oscr-po«er- 
ing the League by launching a \ oiilh Movement under 
the auspices of the KtKnn It begin an inlensisc pro- 
paginda amongst the Indian prisoners of war, and 
those who persistcntls refused toco operate with them, 
were sent awnj to unknown phees The Committee 
of the Malaja Branch of the l-eague under Sri Highi- 
van thereupon sent a Memorandum to llnsli Ilehnri 
Bose stating in detail the diffieullies that had nnsen m 
the working of (lie League after liis departure to- 
Tok)0, and informed him that the Committee, as n 
whole, would resign if the situation did not improie. 

The Japanese came to know of this Mcmonnilum 
and, therefore, forced Sri Haghisau to resign the I’rc- 
sidentslup of the Committee ticfore the letter reached 
Rash Delian Bose But otlier members of the Council, 
believing that their resignation would mean offering 
facilities to the Japanese to np(>oint people of Ihcip 
own choice on the Committee and making anti nation- 
alistic propaganda through such a puppet bod}, re- 
frained from resigning 

At Tok}o, Rash Oeliiri Bose could not get the 
assurance asked for by the League, but he succeeded Ih 
having a temporary compromise with the .lapanese- 
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Government w lierrbv he waa asked to remain in ehnrpc 
of the L^apue until Subhns Chandra Bose 6 arrival in 
the Far East 

In April, I'UI, an Fast AsiatJe fonferenee of 
Indians wus held at Sinpapore wherein it was derided 
to place the whole of the Independence mos cment on a 
war-footinp. It was also announced that Suhhas 
Ghandra Bose was e\j»ected to amse from Liirope m 
about two months’ tunc. 


lY 

Suhhas Bose umxed in .lapan bj a submarine on 
dune 20. run Indians m Tokjo pa\c him a rousinp 
reception, and lie made the follow mp statement on that 
•oceasinn • 

•‘Dunnp the hsi ^Vo^ld War our leaders had hcen 
bluffed and deceived hv the wilj" British politicians. 
That was whj we took the sow more than twenty 
years apo never npftin to lie deceived hv them For 
more than twenty jears my pencralion has striven for 
frtidom and caperly awaited the liour that hiiR now 
struck,— the hour l!»nt is for the Indian people the 
dawn of freedom. \^c know very well Ruch an oppor- 
tunity will not eomc npain for another one hundred 
■jciirs, and we are, Uicrcfore, determined to make 
the fullest use of it . .It is our d«t\ In pay for onr 
Iiberlj with oiir own blood Tht friednm that we 
shall win, throuph our snfrifKts and exertions, wc 
should he able to preserve with our own streiipth. The 
■enemy that has drawn the sword must he foupht with 
the sword. Civil disobcdicnec must develop into 
jirmed strupple. And onlj when the Indian people 
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TciciNc the Inptism of hrr on u li»r|;c si itr mil they 
■•pnUfy for their fncilom’ 

from I'okNO, huhiins liosr orrnrti iii SioRuporc ott 
-hul July, 11)13, Hiu) on the 4th the itiitui;iinkl sission ot 
the Iiuliiiii Indei'rmleiue I eni;n< wii« hihl thru Oii 
thiit (H 0 isinn Uinh Hrh in Dose foriuiilK li iiiilrd oi rr 
the IVesiilriit^liili of the Imliiiii Itulrpriulriu e I,e(i(,M)<‘ 
t» Siihhiis ( hantir.t Ih>>>e. uho uai furlhrr hotioiired 
Aiilh the tillc of •• Netiiji ' ‘or the rrsrred liiuirr ’ 

It 11111 on Oitolirr VI l'*n. tint Nrtiiji ''uhhiis 
< hundrn Jhur >i)ii>(>uwr<l the r^tuiduhuiffit of Jhe 
I'rin isionnl tiovrriinn nt of Anul Hind or 1 rre Indin 
'Ihe iiicmornhle protliination rnn m niidrr 

*' After their dcfriit iit the hnmfi of tlie [tntiili 
In IT17 in Itenvid. the Indnin |>eo|<Ie finiclit an nil* 
interriipted leriet of httd and hitter l>iitllrs o\rr a 
stretili of one huudnd tenn The hutnri of tliii 
pirioil trciiii mill exnmpleH of nn|mritll<l<d heroimi 
and Kelhiiu riliie And. in the |»iipi< of tint hutor), 
the nnitiei of hirAj*n<t Dinin nnd Mohunhil of lhni;iil. 
Hinder All, 'lipiMi Sultnn und Vein riun|» of South 
Indi'i, Ajipa Silnli illumde niul reihivn Ihiji lUo of 
Mnhraihlni, Hu lleKiiin-i of Oudh, ‘iirdnr sh)ain SmKh 
Attariiviilhi of the Fimjnh, und lust Iml not hast, 
Jtniii ]. iKilinuhii of Jhimi. rantii Tu|>j, Muhnrnj 
Kimwiir SiMj;h of Diimnton und Nuou Snliih— ainoiij; 
otlur, till iinmeH of nil these wurnun are for ever 
eufjeiived to lettiri ol foU 

•• Unforlnnalily for in onr fortfalhers did not at 
first realue Hint Ihe llritnh loiistltuled a grme 
thriat to (he ivhofr of India and they did not, there, 
fore, pill lip a iit\Urd front #t:amil the eneiiu. Ulti- 
initely, when the Indian |ieoplc were roused to the 
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reality of the situation, thev made a concerted mo\e 
and under the flag of Bihadur Shall in IS57, they 
fought their last war as free men In spite of ft series 
of hnlliant MctoTies in the earlv stages of this war. 
ill-iuck and fiuU\ leadership gradually brought about 
their final collapse and subjugation. Nescrthelcss, 
such heroes ns the Ham of Jhansi, Tnntia Topj, 
Kunwar bingh and NanaSaliib lire like clerflal st.arS 
in tlie nation's memorj* to inspire us to greater deeds of 
sacrifice nnd salour 

“Forcibly disarmed b> the Hritisli nftcr 1857 nnd 
subjected to terror and brutalitj, the Indian people lay 
prostrate for a wlii'c— hut nith the birth of the Indian 
Katjonal Congress m 1835. there came a new ftnnken- 
ing From lb35 till the end of the Just World Wnr, 
the Indian people, jn thrir endc wonr to recover their 
lost liberts, tried nit pnssilde metiiods— nnnielv , ngitn« 
tion nnd propagand i, bojeolt of British gowls, 
terrorism and sabotage— and finally armed revolution, 
Uut ftll tiiese efforts faded for a time. Ultimately, in 
)020, when tlie Indian people, haunted by n sense of 
failure were groping for a new method, Jlahatma 
Gandhi came forward with the new weipoii of non co- 
operation and civil disobedience. 

“For two decades thercaflef, tiie Indian people 
went tlirougli a phase of intense patriotic activity. 
The message of freedom was carried to every Indian 
home. Through personal example, people were taught 
to sulTcr, to sacrifice and to die in the cause of freedom. 
Ironi the centre to the remotest villages the people* 
were knit together into one polilic.al organisation.* 
Thus, the Indian people not only recovered their 
political consciousness, hut became a political entity 
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once again Tliey couM now spenL w itli one \ oicc and 
strive witli one will for one common goal. From l')37 
to 1939, through the work of ijie Congress Ministries 
in eight pros inces, they gnse proof of their rcailiness 
ami cnpncit} to adnitnistcr tlieir own nIT iirs 

“Thus ou the e\e of the present World War. the 
stage was set for the final struggle foi Iniijii’s 
Liherntion Iliiring the aonrM of fins snir, Grrmuiy 
with the help of her alltes Ins, dciU tilows 

to our cnenu in Furope, svhile Nippon uitli the help 
of her allies has inflicled n knoilvoiit blow to our 
enemy in X-asl Asia 1 avomed b\ a most happy 
comhination of circiimstanecs, the Indiiin people t«la> 
hate a woiulerhit opportunif) for nehieiing their 
national enmncipation 

“ For the first lime in recent liiston , Iniii ms abroad 
have aUo been pohticall) roused and unitnl in one 
orgiinisaiioti lliey arc not only llnnking nnil feeling 
In tune with their countrymen at home, but are also 
marching In step with them along the path to free- 
<lom In Fast Asia, in particular, over t«o million 
Indians arc now organised os one solid phalanx, 
inspired by the slogan of Total Klobilisation And m 
front of them stand the serried ranks of Intlm’s Army 
of Liberation, witli tlw slogan * Onward to Delhi,' on 
tlieir lips. 

“Having goaded Indians to desperation by its 
hypocrisy and having driven them to stnnation and 
death by plunder and loot, Itritish rule in India lias 
forfeited the goodwill of the Indian people altogether 
and is now living a precarious existence. It needs but 
a flame to destroy the last sestige of that unhappy 
rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army 
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of Lib-nlinn Assure*! of the enth»<instic support of 
the cjvjl population nt home and also of a large section 
of Brilnm’s Indian Arms and backeil bv a gnlhnl and 
invincible allies abroail, Imt relsiiiR in the first 
instance on its own strength. India's Armj ofLibtra- 
tion IS confident of fulfilhng iU historic role. 

“Now that the dawn of freedom i« at liand. it is 
the duly of tlic Indian people to set up a Pmnnonnl 
Roicriimcnt of Ihcir own. and launch the last slrnijgle 
under the banner of that Ooicrnment But with nil 
the Indian leaders m prison, t!>e people at home loliil* 
ly disarmed, it Is not fiossiblc to set up a rroiisionnl 
(fOicrnment within India or to Iniincli an armed 
Rlrvjpcle under the oepis of that Government. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the Indian independenee Longue 
in I'ast Asia, supporlcil hj all palnolie Indians nt 
home and abroad, to undertake this task,— the tusk of 
setting up a ProMsionnl Coicrnmcnt of Azad Hind 
(Tree India) and of conducting the last figlil for free. 
dom, with the help of the Army of Liherntion (that is, 
t!ie Arad Ilinil Tniij or the Indian Xatioinl Arnii) 
organised by the League 

“Hnsing been constituted ns the Prniisional Gov- 
ernment of Azad Ilmd hy the Imlian Independence 
Ix;aguc in Bast Asia, wc enter upon our duties with a 
full sense of the responsibility that Ins dciolscd on 
iis We pray that Proajdence may bless our work and 
our struggle for the eimncipation of our Motherland. 
And we hereby pledge our lues luilJ tlic lues of our 
comrndes-in-nrms to the muse of her rreedoin or her 
welfare, and her exaltation among the nations of the 
world 
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“It will be the ta«k of the Provisional Go\crnment 
In I lunch and to conduct the struggle that wilt bring 
about the (xpulaion ot tlie Ontish aticl of their allies 
from the soil of India It will then he the tusk of 
the I’roMsional Government to hring about the 
establishment of n permanent National Govrrninrnt of 
Azad Hind constituted in accordance with the will of 
the Indian people ond enjo>ing their confiiUnre 
After the Dritish and their allies arc overthrown, ami 
until n peimanLiit National (jovernincnt of Ariid Iltml 
IS set up on Indian soil, the IVovisional Govcriunent 
will ndmuustcr the ofTairs of the countrv m trust for 
the Indian peo(tIe 

“Tlie Provisional Government is cntitleil to and 
licrchy claims, the nlleguiice of every Indiin It 
guarintees religious liberty, ns well as ciiual rights and 
crjin! opportunities to all its ctliTcm It dccJnrrs its 
firm resolve to pursue the liappiness and prosperity of 
the whole nation and of nil its parts, chcnslung all th' 
children of the nation equally and transcending nil 
the (lifTcrcticcs cunningly fostered by an alien Guveru 
incnt in the past 

“ In the name of Cwl, In the name of bygone 
generations wlio have wcfdcd the Indian people mfo 
one niitioii, and m the name of the denil heroes v\ho 
liave bequeathed to us a tradition of heroism nnd 
self sacrifice, wc call upon the Indian people to rallj 
round our b inner and strike for India’s freedom Wc 
<all upon them to I'tunch the final struggle ngnmst the 
Itritish and all their allies m India, and to prosecute 
that struggle with valour and pcrscvcrnnce nnd witli 
full faith in I’lnal Victory— until the enemy is mpell- 
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<;d from Indian soil and thr Indian proplc are once 
apmT) a Tfte Nation ’* 

This ProclaTnatinn vas irmTcd Ihf drl-patcs and 
4 ill others present ssjlh loud applause and elieennp. 
After that Nctnp himself took an oath of allepianre to 
India in llie fnllosiinp words 

••In the name of God, I take thi*- sirred oith that 
1o liberate India and the thirts-eipht <rorcs of mj 
^•ountrjmen, I Siibhas Chandra Kosp. a ill eontinue 
this snered war of freedom till the last hrenth of niy 
life 1 shah alwass remain a sersant of India and 
look after the welfare of thirt\-r»phl crores of Indian 
brothers «nd sisters Tins shall l>e for me rn> Ji»phe«l 
duty E\cn after wmnmp freedom. I will alwnss be 
•prepared to shed the last drop of mj blood for the 
preeerration of India’s freedom.” 

Loud and prolonped cheerf followed with the 
outbursts of “ Subhas Bose Ki Jai.” “Arad Hcktimat 
Ki Jai,” and “ Arad Hind Ki Jah” 

On taking over the Supreme Command of the 
Indian National Arms. Nctaji declared that his 
ribjcctive was the achievement of Independence of 
India, IIis words were; “In the mtertstR of the 
Indian Independence movement. 1 liave taken over 
the direct command of our Army from today. This is 
a matter of joy and pride to me, heenusc for an Indian 
there can be no prentcr honour than to be Commander 
■of India’s Army of LilicraUon. The Azad Kind rnuj 
has a vital role to play. To fulfil this rnle we must 
weld ourselves into nn nrroj 1 i»at wdl Ime only one 
iToal— the freedom of India.— and only one will— to do 
or die in the cause of India’s freedom* ” 
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V 

Tliere was no (lifTerence between tliiii objective of 
Nctnji and that of MahatmA Gandhi Their aim was 
the s/ime— ffce<!om, — but the methods of nfiproiich 
were dirTerent " While whole<licArtcdIy agreeing that 
non-violenee Is the flnest method )ct devised by nian 
to fight for his ideals,” snjs an occount, •* it must be 
remembered, in Gandhiji'sown words, that ‘violence Is 
better tlian cowardice* In the storm-centres of viol- 
ence where ovenvhelming forces had been massed, 
these Indian men and women gave expression to the 
courage in their hearts m the wa> best asadnlilc to 
them They svere like Arjuna, who fought on the 
battle field of Kurukslictrn with nil liis skill, without 
hatred hut with a single-hearted loyalty to Ins rjgJit* 
cons cause, The Law will prononiiie a verdict, and 
Individual deeds wilt pass into the eumulativc events 
of the oge. Itut history, in its final verdict, will lay 
bare the hearts of tfiese men and women anrl record the 
ovcf-Ilowing, iincalculating, if mistaken, iiboundcn 
with winch its sons nnd dnuglitcrs worslnppcd tiicir 
great Mother India front nfar '* 

Various figures arc given regarding the strength of 
the Indian National Army, but tlic olTlcial total 
strength was in the tune of 40.000 heads HcLriiits 
were drawn both from the Indian Prisoners of War and 
from the Indian civilians of tlie South-IIast Asia Tlie 
troojjs were dressed in Khaki like the IJntish Iiuliin 
troops, nnd were organized on lines similar to those of 
tlie liritish Indian Army. 

The Army consisted of three Divisions. No I in- 
corporated the Gucrilln Hegitncnls j No 2 composed 
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partly of Indian Military Prisoners of War and partly 
of civilians . and No. 8 composed of civilians moslly 
recruited by the Indian Independence Leipue in 
Mala) a» 

The Azad Ilind Government had aimed to recruit 
and train up 300,000 men pledged to fight for India. 
They had collected suflieient funds for the purpose and 
opened four training centres tvliere 7,000 men could 
be Irnintd at one time. For officers there were 
Training Centres at Singapore and Ilangoon from where 
some 1,500 cadets graduated during the course of the 
war. 


VI 

The Indian National Army, in spile of serious handi* 
caps, had a very good start. It had neither any plane* 
nor any lorries for transport of men and material. 
'Its soldiers had to carry everything,— lit, munition, 
supplies.— for themselves. Against them the British 
conducted their military opemtions at Imphal and 
Kohima under the Allied Command treating them as 
part of the total war effortf of the Allied powers. 

The I N.A. (Indian National Army) with the 
Japanese help soon surrounded Imphal. On February 
9. 19*4, Netaji Subbas Chandra Bose issued a Special 
Order of the Day ; 

“The eyes of the whole world are focussed on tlie 
Arakan Front where events of far*reaching conse- 
quences are taking place today. The glorious and 
brilliant actions of the brave units of Azad Hind Fauj 
working in close concert with the forces of the Imperial 

Nippon Army, have helped to foil all attempts by the 
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Anglo-American forces to start countcr-ofTensivc in 
this sector. 

“ I am sure that the brave deeds of our comrades on 
the Arakan Front will be a great jnspiration to all the 
officers and men of the Azad Ilind Pauj wherever 
they may be stationed at the present moment Our 
long awaited march to Delhi has begun and with grim 
determination we shall continue that inarch until flic 
tricolour National Flag that is flying over the Arakan 
mountains is hoisted over the Viceregal Lodge and 
until we liold our victory parade at the ancient Ked 
Fortress of Delhi. 

*' Comrades, officers and men of India’s Army of 
Liberation! Let there be one solemn resolve in your 
liearts—' Dither Liberty or Death’ And let there be 
but one slogan on your lips : ' Onuard to Dtlhy' The 
road to Delhi is the road to freedom. Victory will 
■certainly be ours." 

On March 18. 19tt the I N A captured Tiddim and 
crossed the Indo-Uurma Frontier for the first time. 
Ttie Japanese armies joined them in the plains of 
Imphnl. 'riieir allied forces first cut off the road to 
Dinapur and thereafter coptured Uislienpur and 
Kohima The Japanese G 0 C. on the North Burma 
Front, General Sloto Cuchi. at this juncture promised 
full aid to the advancing armies of the I.N.A , and it 
appeared that the Azsd Iliod Forces would sweep over 
India with tremendous speed. But the British rushed 
up reinforcements by air and land, and recaptured 
Kohima. 'Ihe I.N A , on the other hand, soon ran short 
-of its supplies, 'fhe Japoncse could not keep tlicir 
promise, and on the contrary, started ill-treating the 
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l.N.A soldiers. Under the circumstances, the latter 
srcre obliged to raise the siege of Imphal and suspend 
further operations owing to the ensuing monsoons. 

The second campaign oflheIN.A began in Jnnu- 
ar}’ l'>45 which lasted till August in that year. The 
Subhas. Gandhi and Nehru Brigades fought bravely 
and suffered great losses to stem the tide of the British 
14th Army into Burma, but thc 5 ' could hardly make 
progress without plenty of reinforcements, supplies 
and a strong air support- The Japaneses nlr power 
gave no assistance, and the lines of supplies were cut 
oIT completely. The result was starvation, death and 
devastation for the Indian National Army. Its allies 
—the Japanese— began to lose their ground after the 
fall of MatiLyina One by one, Meiktila. Mandalay 
find Maymyo fell to the British npe fruits and the- 
end seemed not far off. On March 14, lf*45Nelaji 
issued a Special Order emphasmng the fact that eveij’ 
member of the Azad Ilind Fauj should regard himself 
as the Custodian of the honour and dignity of the 
force After a purge, and after the unwilling elements 
Ind been gis'cn an opportunity to Jeas-e the army, be 
said that the punishment would death if there was 
any case of cowardice He declared that “for the 
members of the revolutionarj array there is no crime 
more lieinous than to be a coward . , . Special rewards 
will be gis’cn to those who gne information of trea- 
cherous elements and those who arrest and shoot 
cowardly elements.’' 

The end came wilhm sight at the break-down of the 
Soviet-Jap Neutrality Tact in April, 1045. A special 
messenger brought NeUji’s order to Alie Tnuj to 
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Tetrent, and ‘ like small children says an account, 
* these hefty, brave warriors cried. With broken hearts 
they turned their backs on the battle field and retreat* 
td. That day none of them ate Was it the beginning 
of the end ? That was the unspoken question on their 
faces ’ 


VII 

The story of the bras e men and women of the Ind lan 
^^ational Army who had taken up arms for the 
‘freedom of India, was hardly known to any one out* 
side East-Asia before August, 1945. Humours about 
the I.N A , and the activities of Mohan Slngb and 
Subiias Chandra Dose m the Far East had, of course, 
teen buzzing about this country right from the time of 
the fall of Singapore, but in the obsence of any sub* 
stantial evidence very little interest was visible 
Amongst the public at large It was m the beginning 
of August 1045 that people began to whisper about the 
arrival and detention of some thousands of the mem- 
bers of the Azad Hind Fauj in the Hed Fort at X>elhi. 
The veil from the I N A. "mystery’ was, however, lifted 
by Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru almost immediately after 
ihe war was over. IIis stolement on the issue which 
appeared in the press on August 20, 1945, worked like 
magic over the length and breadth of India, and the 
I N.A. question became over-night the topic of the 
day. 

On August 2T, Government issued a communtque in 
which it declared that •• the offence of going over to 
fhe enemy and fighting against his former comrades is 
fhe most serious offence that a soldier can commit. It 
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is punishable with death by the laws of almost all 
countries, and those who have committed this ofTence 
and been recaptured can claim no rights as belligerents 
or prisoners of nar ” Public opinion became strong in 
urging the release of the I N A men in the meantime. 

On September 22, the Congress Working Committee 
met in Poona and resolxed that “for reasons of far- 
reaching eonstquenecs, and in view of the termination 
of the war, it would be a tragedy if tiiese officers, men 
and women were punished for the offence of having 
laboured, however mistakenly, for the freedom of 
India, They can be of greatest service in Uie heavy 
work of building up a new and free India. They have 
already suffered henv'ily and any additional punish* 
nent will not only be unjustified, but will cause 
sorrow in innumerable homes and to tlie Indian people 
ns n whole, and will widen the gulf between India anti 
England The AlMndia Congress Committee, there* 
fore, earnestly trusts that these ofTicers and men and 
women in this army will be released . , . rurlhcr, 
the Committee resolved to appointn Committee for the 
Defence of the ofTicers. men and women of the I N A. 
who might be brought up for trial. This Committee 
was to consist of a panel of nine senior counsels for the 
Defence. They were: Pandit Jawalinrlal Xchru, Sir 
Tej Patindur Sipru, Bhulabhai Desal, Dr. K. N. Katju, 
Dai Bahadur Badri Dass. AsafAU, Knnwar Sir Dalip 
Singh. Dakshi Sir Tek Cliand. and P. K. Sen 

vm 

The Court Martial of the I.Js* A. men commenced at 
10 a m. on Monday, November 5, 1045 in the historic 
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Red Fort of Delhi The accused brought up for the 
first trial srere* Captain Shall Nawaz Khan of 1/11 
Punjab Regiment, Captain P- K Sehgal of 2/10 Raluch 
Regiment, and Lieutenant G. S, Dhillon of 1/14 Pun- 
jab Regiment. 

The Court Martial consisted of sesen members 
They were • Major General A. B Btaxiand (President), 
Brigadier A J.ll Bourke. Lt -Col. C P Scott. Lt Col. 
Steaenson, Lt -Col Nasir All Kiinn. Major B Pritam 
Singh, and Major Danwari Lai. Col. F.C A. Kerin was 
the Judge-Adaocate, and Sir N.P Engineer, the Advo- 
cate General of India, acted as Counsel for the Prosecu- 
tion 

All the three accused were charged for committing 
th* cisil offence of waging war against the King 
under Section 121 'A of the I P C Captain Dhillou was 
charged with the murder of Ilnri Singh, Dutichand, 
Dorai Singh and Dharam Singh nt or near Popa Hill in 
Burma on or about March C, 1045 , and Captain Sehgal 
w.as charged with abetting the murder of these four 
men. Captain Shah Nawaz Klim was cJiargcd wiUi 
abetting the murder of Gunner Mohammad Iliisam on 
or about Match 2^/, 1945 All the three I N A olTicers 
emphatically answered 'nolguiltj ' to aiJ the charges 

The Prosecution produced documents showing that 
the three officers were m the Indian arm>, that while 
Prisoners of lYar they joined the I.N A , and as its 
officers waged war against the King by invading 
India, and that they orfered execution of five sepoys 
Lieutenant Nag, a former member of the I.N A , was 
the first witness who gave evidence about the forma- 
tion of the IN A. and its activities. In response to 
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Bhulftbhai Dcsm's plea for the adjournment of the 
Court for two week* for haring time to prepare the 
defence case, the Court Martial resumed hearing on 
Novembers], 1945. 

In the meantime, the country witnessed ^eTy strong 
public demonstrations urging for the unconditional 
release of the heroes of thel N~A Thcsituation became 
very gras e in Calcutta where tlie police had to open 
fire against the demonstrators, and os n result of 
which several people died oo the spot. This incident 
aggravated the atmosphere in the country and it 
appeared as if there would be an open revolt all os er 
India if these men were not set free. At Lahore on 
infuriated mob attacked the Punjab Gosemor's car 
with brick>bats and stones, and similarly nt many 
other places people openly challenged the Gos’ern* 
ment authorities The Court Martial, hones er, reium. 
ed its hearing, and on December 17 and J8, Mr. 
BhulnhhalDesai, the Chief Defence Counsel ilelivereil 
his closing address keeping the audience spelhhound 
with tlie irresistible logic with which he Jiad built up 
the defence. lie spoke for about ten hours beginning 
as folIosTS : 

••During the last many daj* jou 1ms e heard 
es idence on the two charges with which my clients, the 
accused before you, have been arraigned. Shortly 
stated, the two cJmrges are waging war against the 
King and, ssitiiout detailing anything, murder and 
abetinen of murder, in that certain deserters were tried 
and ordered to be shot. My submission to tlie Court is 
that substantially tliere is really one charge before the 
Court, because in so far os the charge of murder is con* 
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•ccrned it is a piart of the first charge and I say so for 
this reason that it trould be quite possible, in the case 
'Of a charge of waging war against the King, to be 
Able to charge eserj’ single act of finng a shot, which 
would be, I thinL, reducto ad absurdcm , and therefore, 
it wiU be m> duty later on to point out to the Court 
that really and truly there is only one charge before 
the Court, and that is waging war against the King " 

Mr Desai then addressing the Court said “ This 
case has naturallj aroused a considerable amount of 
public interest It is not for me to say whether it is 
Tight or not. but the fact remains that it is so, and 
opinions base been expressed from the point of view 
of the public and from the point of Mew ofwbut I 
might call ‘ o/Ticial sources* beginning «ith tfie 
Viceroy of India.'* 

Concluding hii opening remarks he said that he 
would categorically state the conclusions of fact and 
then proceed to explain the law. He asked the Court 
to ask him to go into the details of eiidence if it 
considered it necessarj. There were 250 pages of 
CTidence and about 150 pages of exhibits. 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai ga\e n brief history of the 
■formation of the I N,A., and other important events in 
that connection. Coming to the conclusion he said : 
“The first conclusion of fact, which we ask (his Court 
■to accept, is that the Prosisiona! Goiernment of Free 
India wAs formally established and proclaimed.” 

He then read out the Proclamation of the Arad 
Hind Government, and thereafter said : ** It is also in 
evidence before the Court that the Indian Independence 
Xeague became the executive of the Provisional 
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Coverrment which orpani^ed, so far as it was- 
possible, to do in those warlike conditions, the care of 
the people who owed allepianee to it In the month of 
June I9i4, as the evidence is qmlt clear — it is also in 
the Kxhibit— in Mala\a alone. 230 000 persons actually 
took written Oaths of .Allegiance to the Government. 
. . . That is the reason why 1 soppest that the Provi- 
sional Government was an orpanircd Government 

“Then, Sir, the next fact which I suhmit is 
estahluhed before the Court, is that this Government 
was reeopnired hy the Axis powers . The next fact 
which I submit is established is that this State had an 
army which was properly orpanized. havinp its own 
dislinelive bidpes and emblems I am obliped to the 
Proveculion in the matter for I was spared the neces- 
sity of havinp to prove this proposition They put in 
document after document to show that the Indian 
National Army was properly orpanized. rirvt.lhat it 
was regulated b\ an Indian National Army Act . . . 

“Tlie next important fact, which 1 think must be 
mentioned, is that the Indian National Army was, 
formed with two purposes. The mam purpose was the 
securing of the lib*raljon of India . . » The other object 
aUo was, which Was somewhat subordinate but useful 
puspose, the protection such as could be afforded to the 
Indian inhabitants of Sorma and Malaj a, partirulariy 
clurinp the dajs when law and order in those parts of 
the countrj' was poorly looked after, the lives and the 
honour and the properly of the people was not quite 
so easily protected 

Then about the resources of the AzuTIIind Gor- 
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crnment, Mr. Desai stated : “It has been prosed be- 
fore the Court that some 20 crores of rupees were m 
fact donated to the Stale out of which was maintained 
the chil government and the arms Mr Dina Nath, 
who impressed this Court, gase extrcmelv clear evi- 
dence on this head He was one of the Directors of 
the Aznd Hind Dank and he told tlie Court that be- 
tween Burma and Maia>a, during that sliort period of 
time, the State liad resources to the tune of 20 crores 
of rupees, in addition to the produce of Ziawadi hat 
I am saving is tiiat in so far as the resources of the 
State were roncerned. they were full and adequate for 
the purpose which tlie neve State had then in view " 

^^r. Desai then argued at length the mam point 
whether the Azad Hind Government was entitled to 
make war for the purpose of libemiion of the countr) 
He said that Section 70 of file 1 r C laid down that 
•nothing is an offence which is done b> on> person who 
IS justified bv law*. Thus anjtliing permissible under 
international law could not bo treated ns a civil off- 
ence He claimed tint "anj war mn'ie for the purpose 
of liberating oneself from a foreign joke is completely 
justified by moral and international hw ” 

lie further subtnitted that international law recog- 
nized an intermediate singe — that of an arm) of in- 
surgents carrying on war in anticipation of independent 
statehood — and llie accused had definitely reached 
that stage. 

The case of the I N.A , contended Mr. Desai, was 
even stronger and any action against them would be a 
breach of international law. The Prosecution Counsel 
wanted hirrito tell the Court what the German vier?* 
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■was of the matter. Marshal Keitel had declared that 
the Maquis were not entitled to the protection of inter- 
national law. Mr. Desai viporously commented ; “ I 
take my stand on the American and British View as 
expressed by General Bisenliower My friend the pro- 
secution Counsel is welcome to lake his stand on the 
German view." 

He added : “ The British civilized instinct has re- 
copnized that if a strupRlc for freedom 1 $ wnped, then 
It IS right th.at the privileges and immunities to the 
fighting armies be concciled.*’ 

As regards the rclationsof the Arnd Hind Govern- 
ment with the Japs. Mr Dcsai stated : 

•• Where was the question of the J.N A. being nn in- 
strument in the hands of the Japanese? It was they 
c , the Japanese) who undertook to assist In libera- 
■ting India and band over all liberated areas to the IVo- 
visional Government . The Japanese might he helping 
With A view to improving their prospects of trade m 
India on which ttiey relied for maintaining their stan- 
dard of living. So far ns the I.N A was concerned it 
was a genuine war of independence for them ns a re- 
sults of the successful termination of which they expec- 
ted their freedom ” 

Further, he contended that the Japanese witness in 
reply to the Prosecution Counsel’s question had rnnde 
it clear that the freedom of India was one of the war 
aims of the Japanese. The whole cross-examination 
had crashed to the ground on necount of this reply. 

Hesuming his address on December IB, Mr. Desai 
read from the American Declaration of Independence 
■of July 17<C, extraelt stnting that men were equal 
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tiy God and ^ere entitled to liberty, and that jf any 
Government became destructive of this end, jt was the 
right of the people to abolish such a Government 
There was before the American people a conflict be- 
tween allegiance to the King and allegiance to their 
country , and they chose allegiance to their country m 
preference to allegiance to a foreign King. It was be- 
cause of that resohe to be independent that America 
had become strong and saved the cisdized world jn 
the last war. Mr Desai said: *'If this illustration 
is not going to be respected, justice will be denied com- 
pletely.” By quoting several witnesses, Mr. Desai 
further contended that the I N A. was started only for 
gaining the freedom of India, that its officers and men 
were prepared to fight anybody, including the Japanese 
if the Utter stood in the way of India’s freedom 

Further, as regards the status of the IN.A, Mr 
Desai stated * 

*' Apart from what you may call the general higher 
strafeg), the Indian KationaJ Army was completely 
independent. And though I am not anticipating a 
point which it will be ray duly to argue, namely, 
whetber or not the question arose that people joined 
the I r*.A. because they might be worse off as Prisoners 
of Uar, the less said about it the better The evidence 
clearly shows that the only ration that the I NA, 
had apart from sugar and oil which was nominal, was 
rice, and that was the luxury whicJi attracted men to 
the I N A. The question really is that one set of men 
believed in a cause and the other set of men either 
from supineness or otherwise did not, and nobody 
ever gate thought to the question ns to whether one 
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■would b« better olT or not. One thing i* quite certain ; 
that opart from what actually happened by the con- 
duct of the Japancic, those who joined the I K.A. were 
certainly facing the possibihtiea which every soldier 
has to lace, unless be wishes to avoid it, which 
prisoners of war could, namel}’, fighting with the 
opponent nrmy. 

*■ The next point.*' he said, •• is tlmt the I.K.A. 
was n purely voluntary army, and notwithstanding 
the attempt made, the prosecution entirely failed to 
prove that it was not voluntary, because from lime to 
time it has been pros'cd before this Court by the spec* 
dies made by the accused and Sri Subhas Chandra 
nose. ’fhlch indicate that at esery stage opportunity 
was given to esery member of the I N A. to srithdraw 
it he chose to do so ” 

Kext he dealt with the allegation of torture mflieted 
on prisoners to malic them join the A , and the 
alleged shooting of four ether persons. JIc submitted 
that even if the alleged offence was committed, it was 
no oiTenee because no personal liability was attached to 
acts done in due prosecution of war under the 
provisions of the I N.A. 

Summing up the main points in the end, Mr. Desai 
said that the tliree men had been a part of a regular 
army of a regularly formed government and were enti- 
tled to priMleges of belligerents and were not gover- 
ned by municipal laws but by international law. It 
was not correct to state that the Court Martial was 
not concerned with international law because section 
<0 laid down that acts committed under any ‘law’ 
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■were not punis}inble And the word • law ’ included 
Tccognised principles of international law. 

After Mr Desai'a address the Counsel for the 
prosecution requested the Court for time to prepare his 
closing address The Court, therefore, adjourned till 
Decembar 22 , 1915. 

The Prosecution Counsel on the snid date submitted 
in Ills address that all the accused had been prosed 
l>e>ond an} reasonAlde doubt, and that there tras no 
defence in law to the charges against the accused “So 
far ns the Court is concerned.” he said. *' its hands 
Are tied in the matter of punishment. The minimum 
punishment which tins Court can give is transporta- 
tion for life, if the Court's findings are against the 
accused : but if the Court feels on the evidence before 
it that the case is a fit one (or mitigation of punish- 
ment, It IS open to tlie Court to add a rider to its 
findings and sentence to that effect for the consideration 
•of the confirming officer.” 

At the request of the Judge-Adsocatc. the Court 
adjourned until December 29, when he summed up 
the case. 

On Januarj 3, J9t(ln Press communique announced : 

'* Captain Shah Nawaz Khan, Captain Sehgal and 
Lieutenant Dhillon base stood their trial by Court 
Ufartisl on charges against all the three of waging war 
against the King-Emperor. The findings of the Court 
are that all three are guilty of the charge of waging 
war, while Captain Shah Nawaz Khan is also convicted 
<3f tlie charge of abetment of murder, Lieutenant 
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Dhillon JS acquitted of the cliarce of murder and 
Captain Schgal of the charge of abetment of murder. 

IlaMng found the accused guilty of the charge of 
waging war, the Court was bound to sentence the 
accused either to death or to transportation for life, 
no lesser sentence wa* pcrmissiUe under the Jaw.. The 
confinning ofTicer is, however, competent to mitigate, 
or remit the sentences 

In view of the very strong agitation of the public 
all over the country upon the I.N.A. question, and in 
order to save the situation becoming from bad to 
worse, the Commander-in-Chief decided to remit the 
sentences of transportation for tifc against all the 
three accused. He, however, confirmed the sentences 
of cashiering and forfeiture of .arrears of pay and 
niJowonces. 


< IX 

On the same c\ cning the three oITicers of the I.N. A. 
vere set free from the Red Fort Detention Camp. 

The orgies of trials and consictions that followed 
this historic trial of the I.X.A officers in an atmos- 
phere of exasperation and resentment, generally created 
at the end of the war, provided nn occasion for aa 
outburst of popular emotions. TroccssioM, demon- 
strations, Strikes and riots became more and more 
Common amongst the public, and the political leaden, 
Hindus and Muslims, tended to grow more and more 
Molent and militanl'in speechers and actions. In the 
month Af January, I ^^40 there were serious disturbances 
in Bombay on the Sabhas Day and the Independence 
Day celibratioas. Early in rebniarj , Captain Abdur 
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Rashid of the I.N A , was sentenced by the Court 
Martial to seven years* ngorous imprHonment, which 
again led to hartalt and demonstrations tliroiighout 
the country. In Calcutta an angry mob had a clash 
with the police which opened fire resulting in 14 hilled 
and 170 injured 

The panichy police actions in Calcutta and elsewhere 
made matters worse, and Mr Jinnali is reported to have 
said that *he witnessed all along the countryside 
from Delhi to Calcutta blooil in the cj es of the people ’ 
The situation in Calcutta had hardly improicd when 
on February 18 a serious mutiny brohe out among 
the Jl I N’ (Uo\al Indian Navy) men m Bombay. 
The spirit of nationalism, which had permeated the 
ormed forces of India during the war, became 
mamfest and indicated the danger inherent in the 
situation. 

Ihe action of the nasM ratings was 'it protest 
Against the continued racial discrimination and com* 
plaint in regard to pay, food, clothing allowances, lease 
and travel facihtics.and lhe\^nvidious distinction 
between the terms of demol^Iization between the 
British and Indian dirdoWlixed petsonnpl/ These 
grievances had been simmering for a long time fnd 
came to the surface as a result of the*! be^'fiiour, of 
•Commander King and the arreslol two ’mlings. 

•There Was also ft feeling of wisecut Ay ^ongrthe 
ratings In 1013 there were 3 500 oflieCK and 28,000 
> ratings in the II I*N. Since S^emberi Naval Head- 
quarteps had issued three onlers in '.succeMion on 
demobilization. According tajQie firit plan 18,500 
men were to be ,^taiiied , acAVding to th# second 
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la.OOO men, nnd accordinp to the third onlj 11,000 
men* 

The troulile «itarfed in the II.I S. from the Sipnal 
School, II M I.S Tahtar, ^hcre on Mondnj the 
IRth Fchrunry, 194f^ all ratinp^. numhermp about 
1,500 refused to do Iheir work The disalTeelion 
Kprend further to the H l.N Depot and fustic Bur- 
rack's and to the ships in the Bomhnj harbour on the 
following dnj. The demands of the ratings were:— 

(1) No s jetimiralion of the so-ealled 'strikers’. 

(2) Beleaseofll K Singh telegraphist from the 
Aurthurlload prison immedintelj 

(0) Speeds demohjliration aeeorthng to age and 
sersice groupswith reasonable pcace»time em» 
plojmcnt, 

(4) Immediate disciplinary action against Com* 
mander King. Commanding Officer, H M I.S 
Tol^car, for insulting language used by him 
to the personnel of the Talv.ar, 

(5) The best class of Indian food. 

(C) Royal Navy scales of pay, family allowances, 
traselling facilities, and llie use of N.A A.P.l. 
Stores. 

(7) No kit to lie taken hack from the R.I N. 
personnel at the time of release. 

(S^ Immediate grant of wnr gratuity and treasury 
pay to men being released. > 

(fl) Good behas iour of ofTKxrs towards lowcr*deck 
men. 

(10) Quieker, tegular promotions of the low cr-deck 
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men to ofTicer ranks, and new olTiccrs coming 
from abroad to be stopped ^ 

(11) A new Commanding OlHcer for the Signal 
School, tt:.. Commander Cole to be reap- 
pointed 

The ratings also wished to make a protest against 
tlie I N A. polic) of the Government, the firings on 
the public at sarious places, and the use of Indian 
troops m Indonesia and the Middle Kait. 

On the same day (19th). some 500 nasal ratings m 
Bchala and Kidderporc docks of Calcutta went on 
strike m sympathy with the ratings on strike iiF 
Bombaj . y 

On the 20lh, the mutiny spread to oli other estab- 
lishments in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and on 
the following day at about 0-40 a m , the ratings who 
had been confined to their barracks, began to break 
out. They stoned tlie military guards on duty, who 
opened fire m return. Shortly afterwards, the B.I.N. 
ships were reported to be raising steam to hoist am- 
munition to the four-inch guns, nifle-firc continued 
from tiie ships tliroughout that da}. 

At about 2pm, Admiral Ilaltary met the leaders 
of the ratings to whom he told that the military troops 
engaged against them would not be withdrawn, and 
also that an overwhelming force would be brought if 
the mutineers persisted in their attitude He further 
Warned them that no condition, other tlian uncondi- 
tional surrender, would be accepted by the Gosern- 
ment 

But the warning did not make any effect upon the 
rating* who, on the contrary, opened fire from the 
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CftSlle HArmcks in the heart of nomhij, and had a 
Kix»liour recular hittlc vith the nritisji military 

troops on that day before ‘cen^e fire' order was pivcn 
to them in the eveninp. 

On the same daj, o\er 1,500 ratinps went on strike on 
similar demands jn Knraehi. where t)»e entire harbour 
area was immediately guarded by the militarj The 
situation in Karachi also became serious when at 5 
p m on that day, the ratings of II M I S Hindustan 
i>ing off-shore, sent out a signal giving an ulti- 
matum • "If our demands are not coneeded by p m , 
wc will open fire on the milifarj' *' 

Again, on the same day over 1,000 men of the 
II.I A.F camps at Andlien and Marine Dm e (Ilombaj ) 
also went on strike in sympathy wjih the naval 
ratings in Ilnmbay and Karachi. 

Serious disturbances liegan in Dominj enrlv on 
the ‘-’2nd morning. MiU-liands of some sixty 
of the Hombay mills eume out in protest, nrul were 
joined furtlier hy thousands of employ ecs of the G 1 I* , 
and n.n A C 1. Ilnilwny workshops, and the llcimbay 
Dlectrie Supply and Traction Company’s bus drivers 
and conductors. These workers, numbering about 
000 000 cxhibilcd the finerst mob fury’ in the history 
of Itomlny leading to raids on l»anks, shops and gram- 
stores. I or tv^ civ c hours there Were repeated clashes 
hetween the jjoliec and military armed vsitli rifles, 
machine guns und armoured cars on the one side, and 
the angry mobs on the other. The streets of Bombay 
presented the appearance of a battle-field with burning 
military lorries, smashed down trams and trains, and 
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with ambulances anil medical parties rushin^ to and 
fro. 

The following day Mr M R Masani asked m the 
Legislative Assembly on the R I X question •• ^^h> 
do the people of Rombax unanimously support the 
mutineers’ It is hetause Indian and Ilritish concep- 
tions of discipline differ. \Vt do not accept the moral 
basis of jour authority Your law is not law to us, 
because it has not got the consent of the people be- 
hind it That IS whj . when sour military or civil law 
is broken, ever) one of us instinctively regards the 
rebellion with sympathx In other words, the real 
cause of this mutiny is the existence of British rule in 
this countrj. I can imagine the irritation which must 
be caused to anj average Indian m having to hoist a 
foreign flag over his own establishment. The flag 
which the people of this countrj have is the Tniolour 
Congress, and the Muslim League flag.” 

OnFebruarj 22, an appeal to the Indian Xavul rat- 
mgs was issued by Sardar Vallnbhbha! Patel enjoin- 
ing them 'to be patient and p-aceful’. and to the 
people in general 'to maintain strict discipline and to 
do nothing to disturb the peace in the citj ’ A similar 
appeal was also issued on the same day bj Mr Jinnah 
asking the ratings to call off the strike, and to the pub- 
lic not to add to the difliculties of the situation Mr 
Jinnah further offered his services unreservedlj for the 
cause of the It I N. men to see that justice was done 
to them. 

Unofficial reports showed that the total number of 
dead during the R I N disturbances in Rcmbiy were 
m the neighbourhood of 850, and the total number of 
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injured well over l.noo of which about 700 were bullet 
cases. 

At last on the 24th rehruary, after four daj s of rio- 
tinp, lootinp and repeated ahootjnps by the police and 
military, Bombay returned to normal on the appeals 
of the political leaders — Patel. Jinnah and Gandhi, 
to abjure violence. Armed guards were placed on board 
the ships and shore establishments and order 

was restored. The ratings were enjoined to rctuni 
quietly to work without delay, and a full nnd impar- 
tial inquiry into their grievances was promised 

X 

The people of India, who had been living for the 
past six > ears in ‘a pivotal war lone’ were one of the 
first to be afTected by an impending global famine in 
this jenr {104f<). This further aggravated the atmos- 
phere already tense due to national and international 
conditions. Under such explosive circrumstaners there 
were echoes of the masses going on strikes and 
demanding their due rights all o\er the countrj. The 
Posts and Telegraph employees and the railway 
stafTs similarly warned their respective departments 
to go on strike if their grievances were not redressed. 

N\hile such precarious and critical circumstance* 
prevailed in India, the Government at the metropolis 
thought of celebrating the Victory Day on March 7. 
The city of Delhi, ns was feared by conscientious 
people, had its • Victory Blood Bath ’ on that occasion. 
The disaffected masses paraded the streets of Delhi 
with stones lied upon their bellies as a protest against 
the Victory celcbrnticms and the lavish waste of public 
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money at the time when the countty was passing thro- 
ugh hunger, famine and t>olitieal and eronomic troub- 
les Thus, while in New Delhi military bands played 
And troops msrehetl past the Vicero}, bullets rang out 
And tear bombs detonated )n Old Delhi All arrange- 
ments for illuminations and deoontions eojting about 
rupees ten lakhs were pulled dowR and destroyed by 
the mfuriated mobs, and the streets were littered 
with stones, brick bats, and with the debris of the 
burnt-down furniture, files tnd papers of the (loscrn- 
ment, and Municipal oiTices and other establishments 
taking part in the Victory telebralions 

This “Victory fllood Hith” was followed further 
by A strike of the Poliremen in the same city 
almost on the eie of the arriial pf the Cabinet Mission 
front KngUnd promising freedom to the country On 
Thursday, >f3rch 21, some 2.000 Policemen refused to 
take their food as a protest agtmst their low salaries 
and bad food supplied to them. In order td con- 
trol the situation created bv the liungerstrike of the 
Delhi Police, the Government called m the Ilritish 
troops to the Police Lines, and the soldiers were placed 
on guard duty on the armoury in the Police Lines. A 
procession of hunger-striking policemen was tear- 
gassed and held up and arrested by the soldiers, and 
With slogans of Ja» lltn’l, and Iltniiu-Musttm Bha^ 
Bhai the ‘custodians ol law' were put behind the 
prison bars by the British soldiers. 

Thus, with all the armeil forces, police, civilian 
officials and public in general dissatuSed and pent-up 
under the shadow of an overnhetnimg farrunc and an 
economic break-down. And with their leaderv,— Hindus, 
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Muslims nnd Sikhs — all in an cier*incrensing militant 
and defiant mood, the crisis of a Res olution tens fully 
set upon this land of the teeming millions. And what 
its rulers did to sase the precarious situation, will be 
presently seen in the next Chapter, 
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ARIIESTS, rtpr^ssions, talhi chargings. Jcar gassings, 
shootings, anti nationulist propaganda, subsidizing 
‘cnrms’ organs, ofTici il organiznl deputations to 
countries like the USA, and propaganda agents 
seitliin and without India all hating comjilcte]^ failed 
in averting tiie crisis of a Itevohition, it was left to 
the Rritish imperialists to play their fasoiinte politi- 
cal game nitlim the frame work of traditions and in- 
stitutions An All-Parties Parliamentarj Delegation 
came to this country to hate a first liand information 
of the conditions presailing here, and to devise suit- 
able means to redress the grievance of the masses 
*• . . I still regard the situation with hope,’ declared illr. 
n. V. Sorensen, one of the members of the Delegation, 
ill an interview on his return to England. * but nothing 
can be done at a dislanee The Government must 
•ay that there will he transfer of power ot a certain 
date.* 

It worked well The Dritish Government agreed to 
send forth a Cabinet Mission to India to discuss with 
the Viceroy and leaders of Indian opinion on the 
framing of a new Constitution for India. 
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II 

The Cabinet Mission, durin;; its thirteen weeks’ stay 
in this country from March 23 to June 28, 1040. count* 
ed on our continuing to be fools and rapidly eitahlish- 
ed its political position by dictating us a constitu* 
tional scheme which, though styled as a * recommenda- 
tion,’ had an element of * award ’ in it, inasmuch as it 
stood as a whole and could not be altered or modified 
by us. 

The scheme proposed by* the Cabinet Mission was 
considered in some quarters as ’a landmark in the 
political history of this country,* for the reason of its 
being a clear adsance on all pres’ious proposals of the 
British Gos ernment. wrhile in others it w as considered 
to be ‘most unsatisfactory from the \iew»point of 
political parties and national elements.’ 

The proposed Plan falls under three main heads : 

(d) Establishment of machinery to esohe a 
Union of India including both Dritish-lndia 
and the Indian States. 

(it) Formation of three seporate and distinct 
groups of provinces, and setting up of a 
Constituent Assembly at the Centre. 

(c) Setting up of an Interim Government at the 
Centre. 

For (a), i.c„ the Union of India, it provides 

(1) iThere should be a Union of India embracing 
both British India and the States which 
should deal with the following subjects : 
F oreign AfTairs, Defence and Communications; 
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and should haxe the power necessary to raise 
the linance required for the nbose subjects 
{2) The Union should have an Lxecutive and a 
Leeislaturc constituted from British India 
and Slates represenUtives. Any question 

raising a major communal issue in the Legis- 
lature should require for Us decision a majcv 
riiy of the representatives present and voting 
of each ot the two major communities as 
well ns a majorit> of all the members present 


and voting 

(8) All subjects other than 
all residuary powers 


the Union subjects and 
should vest m the 


Provinces. 

(4) The Slates will retain all subjects end powers 
other than those ceded to the Union. 

<5) Provinces should be free to form Groups 
with executive and legislatures, 

Group could determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken m common 

(0) Th. con,t,.u„cn> ot .ho Uo.on 'J' 

Groop. should contom • ptov. ion '.hjby 

intervals thereafter 

For (i). ... , ih, ercup.«C o/Froo.nrr. nnd 
«p of lh, Cnshlurnl ^..cmUy. >' 1’'°'',“’" ’ .f/ Lo 
d,on;(,.ch Proving ns -o" 
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major communities* on the basis of one member for 
each million of the population. The pros'incial repre* 
sentatises will diiicle thereafter into three groups or 
sections, — A, B anti C Group A will comprise the 
six Iliudu-majorily provinces of the United Pros inces, 
Bihar, Orissa, Centra) Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, 
Croup B will contain the North-West Muslim majority- 
provinces of the North-West Frontier, the Punjab, 
Sind, and Baluchistan , and Group C will include the 
North-Eastern Mushm-majority provinces of Bengal 
and Assam This grouping arrangement, or the ' zonal 
division ’ of India was brought out especially to appease 
the Pakistan demand of tlie Muslim League which 
envisaged two separate constitution-making bodies for 
Hindustan and Pakistan. t.e.. the Hindu-majority Pro- 
vinces and the Muslim-majority Pros inces. respectively. 
T)ie Mission, thus, conceded t)ie Pakistan demand Insub* 
stance through the grouping of Prov inces on communal 
basis, and making three constitution making bodies 
instead of one for all practical purposes, except 
Defence, External Affairs and Communications. 

As regards the working of the constitutional machi- 
nery, the Plan gives the following details : 

•* In forming* any Assembly to decide a new 
eon*{jtiitional structure, the first probfem is 
to obtain as brosdbased and accurate a re- 
presentation of the whole population as is 
possible. The most satisfactorj' method 
obviously would be by election based on 


1. See detsils below 

2. I'ftff Para J8 of Plan 
ifiitioa, 1^6, op elt., p 97 ff 


See Aolbof’i T/if CaHruf 
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adult franchise ; but ans attempt to introduce 
sucli a step now Mould lead to nho]I\ unac 
ceptable delay in the formulation of the new 
Constitution The only practicable alterna* 
tive is to utilize the recenth elected Prosin* 
cial Legislate e Assemblies as the electing 
bodies. There are, howeser, two factors m 
their composition nliicli make this iljUlciiIt 
First, the numerical strengths of the Prosin- 
cial Legislative Assemblies do not hear the 
same proportion m each province Thus, 
Assam with a population of 10 millions has a 
Legisl.ative Assemlilv of the JOS members, 
while liengal, with a population six times as 
large, has an Assembly of onlv 250 , secondly, 
owing to the weightage given to minorities 
by the communal award, the strengths of the 
several communities m each Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly ore not in proportion to 
their numbers in the Province Thus tlie 
number of seal reserved for Muslims in the 
Legislative Assembh is only 18 percent of the 
total, although they form 55 per cent, of the 
Prov incial population. After a most careful 
consideration of the various methods by 
which these inequalities might be corrected 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
fairest and most practicable plan would be 
(a) to allot to each Province a total number 
of scats proportional to its population, 
rouglily in the ratio of one to a million, 
ns the nearest substitute for representa- 
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tion by adult sufirace ; 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of 
seats between the main eommumties in 
each Province in proportion to their 
population , 

(c) to preside that the representatives allot- 
ed to each community in a Pros inee shall 
be elected by the members of that com- 
munity in its Lefisintne Asscmblj*. 

“ We think that for these purposes it js sufficient to 
recognise only tliree mam communities in India 
General, Muslim and Sikh,— the * Central ’ community 
including all persons n ho are not Muslims or Sikhs. 
As the smaller minorities would, upon the population 
basis, have little or no representation since they would 
lose the weightape sibich assures them seats in the 
Provincial Legislatures, we liave made the arrangements 
set out in parapuph 20 below to give them a full 
representation upon all matters of special interest to 
the minorities 

(i) We therefore propose that there shall be elect- 
ed by each Provincial Legislatne Assembly 
the following numbers of representatives, each 
part of the Legislature {General, Muslim or 
Sikli) electing its own representatives by the 
method of proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote: ^ 


1. ]Ud, Para 19, p 99 ff. 
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TABLES OF REPRESENTATIONS 
Section A 

General Muslim Total 
45 4 49 

19 2 21 

47 8 55 

21 5 30 

Ifi I 17 

9 0 9 

Totftl 107 20 187 

Section B 

Provjnee General Muslim Sikh Total 

Punjab 8 IC 4 28 

NortU'Wcst FtotvUet 

FroMnce ... 0 3 0 8 

Sind .1 3 0 4 

ToUl ... 9 22 4 85 

Section C 

General Musltm Total 
. . 27 33 60 

7 3 10 

Total 

Total for British India 
Maximum for Indian 
Stales 



Province 

Bengal 

Assam 


Proiince 

Madras 

Bomb-iv 

United Provinces 
Bihar 

Central Provinces 
Orissa 
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j^cfe In order to represent the Chief Commissioner’s 

Provinces there will be added to Section A the mcm* 
ber representing Delhi in the Central IvCgishtisc As- 
sembly, thfc member representing Ajmcr-Mcn\nra in 
the Central Legislatise Assembly, and a representative 
to be elected by the Coorg I,egislatise Council 

To Section B will be added a representative of 
British Baluchistan. 

(ti) It is the intention that the states should be 
given in the final Constituent Assembly 
appropriate representation which would not, 
on the basis of the ealculations adopted for 
Britisl) India, exceed 93 : but the mctlioil of 
selection will have to be determined by con- 
sultation. Tlic States would, m the prelimi- 
nary stage, be represented by a Negotiating 
Committee. 

(til*) The reprcscntatises thus chosen shall meet at 
New Delhi ns soon as possible. 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which 
the general order of businc!>s will be decided, 
a chairman and other officers elected, and an 
Advisorj' Committee {Sec next Chapter) on the 
rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal and 
excluded areas set up. Thereafter, the pro- 
vincial rcprescnialives will divide up into 
the Sections shown under A, IJ and C in the 
Table of Representation in sub piragrnpli (t) 
of this paragraph. 

(v) These Sections shall proceed to settle the 
Provincial Constitutions for the Provinces m- 
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clud((l in rach Section, and sliall also decide 
whether an> Group Constitution shall be set 
up for those Pro^nces and. if so, with what 
proMncial subjects the Croup should deal. 
ProMnces shall base the power to opt out 
of the Groups in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sub-clause (tin) below 
<ci) The representatives of the Sections and the 
Indian states shall reassemble for the purpose 
/ of setting up the Union Constitufion. 

^cii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolu- 
tions varving the provisions of the siv points 
above or raising any major communal issue 
shall require a majoritv of the representstiv es 
present and voting of each a( two major 
communities.” 

" The Chairman of the Assembl) shall, decide which 
<if anj) of the resolutions raise major communal issues 
and shall, if so requested by a majontj of the repre- 
sentatives of either of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision 

(mi) As soon as the new constitutional arrange- 
ments have come into operation, it shall be 
open to anj Province to elect to come 
out of any Croup in which it has been placed. 
Such a decision shall be taken by the new 
Legislature of the Province after the first 
election under the new Constitution ” 

Advisory Committee ’ "Tlie Advisory Committee 
on the rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal and 
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cxchideil areas should contain full representation of the 
interests afTectctl, and their function will be to report 
to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of 
rund-inientnl Iliphts, the clauses for tlic protection of 
minorities and a schem** for the administration of the 
tribil nnd exeliidcd areas and to advise whether these 
nphls '■lioiild he incorporated in the Prosineinl Group, 
or Union Constitution 

Negotiating Committee “IIis Kxecllehcy the 
ViccroN will forthwith re<)uest the I’rovineinl Lcgisli* 
lures to proceed with the election of their rcpresenta* 
ti\ es nnd the Slates to set up ft Negotiating Committee 
It IS hoped that the process of constitution making 
can proceed ns rapidlj ns the complexities of the task 
permit so that the Interim period may be ns short as 
possible. 

Treaty * “It vrill lie necessary to negotiate a 
Treatj between the Union Constituent Assembly and 
the United Kingdom to provide for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power. 

A Constitution of Three Tiers . 

It was explained by the Secretary of Stale in con- 
clusion that he was compelled to seek for a solution 
winch, ‘ hy securing the mom objects of both parties, 
will enable a constitution-making machinery to be 
brought Into immediate operation.’ •' While we re- 
cognise the reality of the fear of the Muslim League." 
he stated, •' that in a purely unitary India their com- 
munity, with its own culture and way of life, might 
become sub-merged in majority Ilintiu-rule, we do 

Hid . Para 21, p |02 
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noUcc.pl„tt,„,up„r. 

a'* ft solution of the cumniun'il problem. 

“ Pakiitan, ns the Muslim Le-igue trouM call their 
state, would not consist solely of Muslims it would 
contain a siihstnntiil minority of other communities 
winch would ascrsRe 40 percent, anil would in icrtain 

Wide areas escnconstihitenmsjontj, ns for instance 

|n the city of Calcutta, where the Muslims form less 
than one-third of the population 


'foreoser, the complete separation of I’lListan 
rom tlie rest of India would, in our view, jjrasely 
endanger the defence of whole country hy splitting 
the Army into two and In preventing that defence m 
depth which IS essential in moilcrn war. U'e, there- 
lore, do not suggest of this proposal 


“ Our oten recommendutionr con/mp/<jfe a eonsltlulion 
ot the top of uhiihrcnuli ie the Umon of 
India uilh an Kreeutne and Lej’tetature emponered to 
deal tcUh the errenliaf euhjeett af external affant, de/cnee 
andeommunica/ionr, end the finance necenanj for thete 
tentees." 


for the Interim Government, it was understood that 
no appreciable ads ance was made in that respect, for 
the \iceroy'8 seto was to remain unabated, and the 
Paramoiintcj oser the States was not to lie transferred 
over to the new Government, excepting that all mem- 
l>ers of the Executive Council would be Indians, It 
was also believed that there would be fourteen seats 
on the Council, out of which the Viceroy contemplated 
offering five each to the Congress and the Muslim 
I.cague, and one each of the remaining four to the 
Silclis, Indian Christians, Parsis, and other minorities 
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A* regard* position of Indian States, t);** llission 
proposed lliat th^ reUlionslnp li^tween ih" Unlith 
Crown and the liulert of the State* could not l/C 
transferred to a third party withcmt the consent of the 
reip»etise Princes concerned- Hut fh* State* were 
expected to ]oin the Union In s'-nding th»jr represen- 
tatises to th» C'oostitu'-nt AswoMs m firojiortion to 
th^ir psjpuUtion and participating in its iJ»-iit>'ration*, 
hut the liuJ'TS were to retain tr» th^rns-'Jse* aJl cuhj^t* 
and jxjwen olh*r titan tho^'- ttd»d to tJic Lnion. 

in 

Oi Joi* C, lV-1'5, lh» Council of the Jluihrn Ix^ague 
passed a reso'ution aecepting Ih* Cabinet 'IissJOtj'* 
proposal*, hut adding titat th- J-eague would leep in 
Slew th* opp-'/rtunitj and tb* fight of I'cesiion of pri> 
since* or group* fron the Union whjeh hatJ Ix-e/i pre- 
sided in th* SIissioV* plan h> implieaticn. Itegarding 
the arrangements fo^th^^pTojfO-fii interim Cos»rnment 
the Coun-d authorised Mr. Jinnah to negotiilc with 
the Vjeeroy and take »ucIj decision* and aeijons ai he 
deemed fit and prof>er. 

The Congreii Working Committee met after the 
Muslim League** decish/n to accept the ^lission's pfo- 
poials, hut it could not come to a rjuii:k decision as it* 
members srere unanimou«ly against the IIindu-Muslim 
parity in the Iclcrm Go*.erT*inenl luggeitetl 1 a the 
Viceroy. “Tl.e Viceros projKA»d tommurul pirity 
i^lween Corgrtisand th* Muslim Ix-ague in the <f>m- 
posili&n of tl e Interim Coserr.fnent,” wrote ;i sjxAe*- 
man of the Congress. “Tliit »s r.ejiher cornmonsense, 
nor justice, cor cfjmty, DOT detrry'raey, for it brings 
the Indian National Cong'eis down to the lesel of a 
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comTiuiial bodv. The Congress co^te^ds that the 
question of paritv with the Muslim League does not 
an>e, since it represents 75 per cent of ih* popu'ation 
of India agaimt 23 pee rent of the Mu>’un League 
The refn^al of the Congress to ajree to the p.irit> 
proposal, therefore, led to a desJlo*-L toward* the 
formation of an Interim liovemm-nt Negotiations 
between the Congress and the Vireroi prolon.red over 
a period of 3S da\-s. and tina'h on th- 23th June, the 
Working Committee of the Congre'S aerepted the 
Cabinet Mission* proposal* of the lo*h Mss regarding 

the new constitution mikinj mavhners , but rejected 

the interim proposals as auggested bv the Nirerov on 
the I6th June, I'HO 


After the formal announrement of the Congress rfr 
ieclion of the interim plan the Mudim Lesgue which 
had alreadv agreed to form the Uovernmeiit. was 
disappo.ated when the Virerov and the Cabinet 
Delegation declired the formation of a Caretaker 
Government of nm- odictaU Tiu* cau>ea a ..rea 
resentment among the Muslim League eircle*. w ose 
President, -Mr Jmnah. fvU to have Iren double-oro*s«l 

bv the Cabinet Mission, and who. in the course of a 
statement i*sued on the .’9lh June deplored the atti- 
tude of the Cabinet Delegation and the \ irerov w 

had gone back on their word within ten davs of the 

publication of their final proposals But the ^ ire 
refused to entertain the idea of calling forth the 
Muslim League to form a one parly Government a 
therefore announced the formation of a . 

Interim Government with the promise that a fre n 
.llorl to coost.wt, » notiontl lottt.m Got.nimtol 
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will be made as soon as the Cabinet Mission returns to 
England and places all facts before the Untish Cab'i* 
net. The Muslim League, howeser, declared on July 
9, that * the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation base 
gone back on their Tsord in postponing the formation 
of the Interim Gosemment according to their final 
proposals embodied In their Statement of the IClh 
June and ha\c broken their solemn pledges given, m 
writing to the Muslim League in thiv connection. 
Therefore it was decided to convene a meeting of the 
Council of the .\11-India Muslim League at Dombay on 
the 2Slh and 30th of JuK. I'llC, to examine the whole 
position afresh and decide as to what course of action 
be adopted under changed circumstances. 

IV 

On Julj 2S, the Council of the Muslim League 
met in Hombay vsherc Mr. Jinnah declared that “in 
the light of all that has Itappened during the three and 
a half months of constitutional negotiations and sub* 
sequent to the departure of the Cabinet Mission from 
India, I have come to the conclusion that the Muslim 
League has no other course left but to depend on lU 
own strength and to adhere to its goal of I’ahistan.” 

“ The Dritish GoTcroment can never be taVen at 
their word," added Mr. Jinnah. “Within ten dojf, 
the representatives of the Untish Covemment, went 
bach on their word. The Cabinet ^tissio^ trietl Its 
best to propitiate the goddess of the Congress and 
povlponed the fonnation of the Interim Government. 
They have dec*ared that the Congress Ind accepted 
the long-term j roposals which is not acceptance in the 
real sense of the term** 
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“In View of the Cabinet Mission hasing gone 
back on theW 'word on the question of setting up an 
Interim Gosernment,” liectarcd Mr. Jinnah, “the League 
Council had to decide svhat steps the> had to take. 
We hive accepted the proposals — both the long term 
■and short term, and now the silal questions are first, 
what are you going to do with that decision of vours ? 
Is (hat decision to be scrapped or modified and in 
what way? The second question is what the League 
Council hase now to sa\ about the Cabinet Delegation 
and the VicCroj, wholtise gone back on th«ir own 
word? Since the scheme of Interim Government has 
been scrapped, what is left is only the long-term 
proposals and the Council have to decide what they 
would now do with these. Do you want to scrap it 
or raodify it ? " 

Initiating the debate. Sir Firot Khan Noon 
counselled the Muslim League to keep out of the 
Constituent Assembly as well in the same manner. 
"The long-term proposals,” said he. “are nothing but 
a trick to keep us busy quarrelling with each other for 
the next fifteen years. . The British Government 
Wants peace in India for the next four years while 
they are in power and the most convenient device is 
to keep us engaged for some lime with some proposals. 

I plead for an understanding between the Congress 
and the. Muslim League without which there is no use 
going into the Constituent Assembly Unless we have 
an agreement out of court, it will be most futile, 
foolish and suicidal for the Muslirns to go into it. 
We are not going there merely to be outvoted." 

Sir Fitor suggested that “the best course for us 
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IS to frunklj admit that we made a mistake m accept, 
me the Union of some «iort proposed in the scheme 
and go back to our Pakistan ideal. The path of 
•wisdom lies in the toUl rejection of the Constitutional 
proposals 


“The Muslim League had committed a great 
mistake in putting its cards on the table as straight 
and honest men dealing with men whose words we 
trusted and ■whose intentions could not be doubled. 

The second mistake was when we departed from our 

ideal of Pakistan,— a completely Sovereign State for 
the Muslim India, the issue on which we fought and 
won the elections for it. etersmee we hose fallen 
lower and lower If 5 ou depart from the ideal, >our 
movement will be dead in fisc years 


Wlialevcr programme we make for our future 
political progress, therefore. let there be one guiding 
beacon before us— a full sosereign, separate State of 
Pakistan. If at any lime we felt that we were 'willing 
for a partial Union at the Centre, that was only * 
second stone towards Pakistan *' 


Giving n warning. Sir Piroz said that if the 
British Cabinet Ministers had gone back on their word 
once, they would do it again in respect of the long- 
term proposals “Those very Congress threats which 
frightened them,” be added, “ will again weigh with 
them with regard to the Constitutional long-term 
arrangement. You cannot look to the present Govern, 
ment in Britain for the protection ol your rights. 
That door is closed so far ns we are concerned. Our 
future does not he in the hands of the British ” 
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After three dnj s' tirliljfrations t!ie (ounril of tlie 
Muslim L'nciie pssse<l two resolutions relating to 
rejection of the Cnhinet Mission proposals nn<l <!ernl 
ing to resort to Diref/ Arlton for the achiesenicnt of 
Pakistan, and ralhnj; upon Miisliins to renounce the 
titles conferred upon them b) the Ilritisli (lovcrnment 
These resolutions set forth that the Muslim 
I^eague svoiild resort to Direct Action for the uttnin- 
ment of an ‘absolute, unc mditionn! and completels 
sovereitrn state of Pakistan’ but on the -Tl't July 
Mr. Jiniiah. rcMcwing tU** decision of the Councilor 
the 'luslim I,eague, made it clear that tlie decision of 
the .Muslim League to resort to Dire< t Action was not 
a declaration of svar against any bods T he resolution, 
he laid, was nothing but « statenunt concerning the 
•leps the Ijcngue pro|K)sed to take for tlieir own self 
presersation and self defence. 

On the same day, the Working Committee of tlie 
AIMndIa JIushm League set up a Council of Action 
to prepare a detailed scheme of nctis ilies against the 
Congress and the Coverninent, and in the mentnshile, 
fixed August li< ns the day to oliserse hartal and to 
hold public meetings Ibroiighout India to realTirm the 
League Council's resolutions 


On August 10, svitli the revised decision 
Congress to accept the scheme contained in the btn e 
Paper of May 10 in iti rnfirrfy and the Sikh Pan uc 
Board’s declaration to participate in the Interim 
Government as well as in the Constituent Assem y» 
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the tables were turned ngiin^t the Muslim League 
which had reversed its previous deemon having 
decided not to participate in th'" Interim Government 
or the Comtituenl AssembU On Auguvl 12, the 
Viceroy invited th^ Congress I’fevidenl to make pro- 
posals for the imm'^diate formation of an Interim 
Government on the basis of a 5 5 4 formula, « c.. 
Congress taking 2 i^ats and offering 5 to ttie Muslim 
League and 4 to the oth*^r minoriucs including the 
Depressed Classes. 

On the following dav (I3th,. Pandit Jawiharlal 
Nehru wrote to Mr. Jmnah. seeking the cooperation 
of the Muslim I>*agu* in the formation of an Interim 
CoTernn»nt on the lines siigg'^ted by the ^ iceroy. 
Mr Jinnah's reply to Pandit Nehru was “If this 
means that the Viccrnj has commissioned >oti to form 
th* Kxeeiitive Council of th» GovefTior General and 
lias alreid) agreed to accept and acluptojouf advice 
and pf(ve<*d to constitute Ids Kxeculivc accordingly, 
it is not possible for me to accept such n position on 
that bssis. However, if you care to meet m** on liehalf 
of th' Congress to settle the Hindu .Muslim question 
and resolve th' serious deadlock. I shall l/C glad to see 
yo'i trxiav (13ih) at 0 pm ’’ 

Pandit Nehru aecordinglj m'-t Mr, Jmnah at his 
residence. Tlie rn'cting, which lasted Jif* minutes, 
ended in a fAilurr, for the Congress prop<>sa! to form 
the provlsion-al National Govemm'-nt on the lines 
suggested hy the Viceroy was not acceptable to 
Mr. Jmnah. 

The Congress, therefore, decided to go ah*ad with 
the formation of th» provisional Government as a 
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frehminan to the Constituent Assembly, and on 
August 16, Ihandit Jusraharlil told n press conference 
in IJombiy *■ Mr Jinnah had Uecluicd to olTer his 
partj ’s CO operation to the Congress in the formation 
of an immediate proxisional Interim Oovernment ", 
and “in the circumstances, howeser, it is obvious that 
we cannot stand still because of this unfortunate lack 
of CO operation from the Muslim League, bo far as 
sre are concerned, that door of co operation will ulnays 
be open We shall, whatever we ina> do, alwajs be 
keeping in view this larger view point and proceed 
with the largest measure of co-operation," 

Pandit Jawaharlal thereafter met the \ iceroj and 
communicated to him the provisional loticliisions 
reached by liim and llie Congress Parliamentary bub- 
Committee regirding the formation of an Interim 
Government. 

On the S2iid and *idrd August again. Pandit 
Jawiiliarlal Nehru Ind talks with Lord Wavell regard- 
ing the personnel of the proposed Interim Government. 
In the same afternoon the Viceroy received from 
London the final appcovnl to the Congress proposals 
for forming an Interim Oovernment, and immediately 
thereafter the Caretaker Oovernment sent in tlieir 
resignations 

On Saturday the gtth August, the Ticeroy 
announced the nppomlnient of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Vnllabhbhai Patel, Dr Pajendra Prusnd, 
Mr. Asaf All. Sir C Ilajngopnlnchari, Mr Sarat 
Chandra Pose, Dr. John Matlliai. Sardar llnldev Singh, 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Mr Jagjivnn Ham, Syed 
All Zaheer and Mr. Cooverji Bhablia, and two more 
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Muslims to be appointcdlater, to membership of the 
Interim Government It was also announced that the 
Interim Government will take oflice on September 2. 

Pleading for the Muslim League’s co operation in 
his attempt to make n trul> representative Interim 
Government, the Vicero), in his broadcast speech on 
Saturday night said . •• Let me stale clearlv the offer 
which has been made and IS still open to the Muslim 
League Thev can propose to me fiv c names for places 
in a Government of 1 1 of which C will be nominees of 
Congress and three "will be representatives of the 
^Iinorities. Prov ided these names are acceptable to 
me and approved bv lIis Majestv, they will be included 
in the Government which will at once be reformed. 
The Muslim League need have no fear of l>eing out- 
voted on an) essential issue; a Coalition Gosernment 
can only exist and function on the condition that both 
main parties to it are satisfied. I will see that the 
most Important portfolies arc equitably shareil. I 
sincerely trust that the League will reconsider their 
pohev and decide to participate in the Government.*’ 
‘•nemember”, added the Viceroy, “the Interim 
Government can be reformed tomorrow if Ibe League 
decide to come in. MeanvTluIe, it will administer in 
the interests of the countrj as « whole and not of any 
one party or creed.” 


VII 

Mhile Congress took up the reins of the Interinv 
Government and all hopes of an alliance with the 
3Iuslim League were practically lost, it was His 
Highness the Xawab of Bhopal who took up courage- 
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to stand on the seemingly lost ground, and with 
patience and calmness brought again togelher Nehru 
and Jinnah, the heads of the two major communities — 
•Congress and .Muslim League. — to find out some means 
of a settlement Thus, after three weeks’ long sittings 
and discussions, the Muslim League on October 13 , 
finally accepted the Viceroy’s olTer of five seats in the 
Interim Go\ernment. 

With the list of nominees submitted to the \ iccroy 
a couple of days later, the Muslim League created 
<]uite a sensation in the «oiintr>. for contrary to its 
traditions, it had offered one of its five scats to a 
member of the bcheduled Caste This looked like a 
«ounter<bIow to the Congress which had olTered a seat 
from its own quota to a Nationalist Muslim, and it was 
therefore suspected that the League did not want to 
join hands with the Congress on any co-operalive basis 
and wanted merely to wrevk the Government from 
Within by creating fields of communal dissensions. 
The Civil and Military Gazette. Lahore, wrote on the 
occasion m a leading article “Now, it seems, there 
will be two j ird sticks by which every decision will 
have to be measured — the conflicting and often dia- 
metrically opposite, views of the League and the 
Congress. ’Islim in danger’ Wilt be the barrier to 
all advance suggested bv Congress representatives, 
‘Akliand llindu-.tan’ will be the countcr-blast to 
League proposals. The \ iceroy will add to lus already 
mighty responsibilities that of referee in a never-ending 
political all-in wrestling match between the honourable 
members of his Executive Council ’’ That was the 
sort of fear-complex generally displayed by most 
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people at that moment, Imt the Conf;rr<;s was in no 
wav led away bj them. It meant co-operative nclion, 
find therefore, with due convultation with tlie Vircroy. 
it rrshuflled the portfolios of the 1‘xcriitivc Councillors 
givitip rinance, Commerce, Postsand Air, Health, and 
I^cpivlative Departments to the Lraguc and set to 
work in right earnest. 

This having been settled, all eves arc now fixed 
upon the forthcoming Constituent AsscniMv and the 
task of making a iifu* India in the dnv s to come. 
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THE TASK AHEAD' 

TIIR Cat)in«t Mission’s proposnh provide flic following 
six-point bavis for the formation of o new constitution 
for India 

(1) There would he n Union of India embracin'’ 
both Oritisli Indii and the States which should 
deal with Foreign AlT.nrs, Defence and Com* 
munications. and should have the power to 
raise finances for these subjects 

(S) The Union should have an Executive ond a 
Legislature constituted from British India 
and States representatives Any question 
raising a major communal issue m the Legis- 
lature should require for its decision a 
majoritj of the representatives present and 
V oting of each ol the two major communities 
as well as a majority of all the members 
present and voting 

(3) All the subjects other ttian the aforesaid ones, 
also residuary powers should vest in the 
Provinces. 

1 This Cbapler is ident cal with Chapter VIII of Author'* 
Tie ConsitiuenI Asumlly, Lahore (1946) 
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(4) Tlie Stales wiU retain all subjects and powers 

other linn those ccd«l to llic Union. 

(5) Provinces slioiild lie free to form croups with 

eieciilite nnd lesisletures nnJ ench group 
could determine the rroviciul subjects to be 
taken in common. 

(0) The constitutions of the Union and of the 
proups should contain n provision whereby 
anj Province could b\ n majority vote of its 
Legislative Asscmblj. call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the terms of the constitution after an 

initial period of 10 jcjrs and at ten jearly 
Intervals thereafter 

The composing of constitution is a huge task, for it 
Involves the responsibility of dravsing out a new 
political order to solve the complicated problems 
existing in the eoiintrj. It is. therefore, csscnlKl that 
the constitution-making body should besides com- 
manding the widest sanction of the misses, represent 

persons of outstanding ability and merit in the country 
who may be capable of leading the entire body in 
evolving a workable constitution. 

The principal aim of our Constituent Assembly 
should be, — pohltcally, to secure the tninsfcr of the 
administration of the country into the hands of Uic 
representatives of the people, ffonamieiif/v to increase 
their working power and tlicir capacity for production 
of commodities and income and tociaJly, to luiild up in 
every region in every comer of the country a reason- 
able stindard of subsistence, rest, recreation and 
adventure wliich the advance of science and past 
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<Tpcrlence of progressive nations Iia> e placed at the 
-disposal of every active and wide>afrake people * 

For this purpose, therefore. It is essential lor the 
Constituent Assembly to find out as a model some 
successful constitution concerning » country like India 
having different races and communities, for the framers 
of almost all modern constitutions have been to a 
very great extent influenced by political systems 
belonging to times and climes other than tlieir own 
tVe have thus for our purpose two modern constitu* 
tions of Switrerland and U S S R , which appear to 
have successfully solved problems strongly resembling 
those of India to day bwitzeriand has a population 
belonging to three dilTetent racial and linguistic groups 
of Europe-French, German and Italian, forming the 
majority besides sections speaking a number of 
dialects. Geographically these groups are separated 
from bach other by (he cantonal l^undarles, culturally, 
they are distinct from each other, ond religiously they 
ate overwhelmingly different from one another, yet in 
spite of all these differences they have developed an 
unparalleled national units and an unrivalled fraternity 
among themselves. This concept of the State is based 
upon two essential elements, — the idea of the People’s 
Government which is the democratic principle, ond 
the idea of the FoUtical Nation supreme over nationali- 
ties. But the Swiss analogy may not perhaps be 
conclusive for a vast country like India with far great 
and complex problems involving her The example of 
Russia may, therefore, perhaps serve our purpose 

I rr/ Sir M Viivetvaraya, FttOH$lTuctien in Post fPar 
Jndia (Bombay, 19(4) p 1,0 
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better, because there the constitution-makers IiaTc 
successfully welded tofjether no less than 179 different 
nationalities and ethnee groups speaking something 
like 147 diJTerent languages and dialects into a solid 
phalanx of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
consisting of 22 autonomous units. These units enjoy 
perfect freedom vrilhin thier respective boundaries- 
each basing their own constitution and hnanclal 
resources and vesting in the Union Centre only such 
powers ns are essential for maintaining the unity and 
strength of the countt>, t ir .defence, foreign and nffairs, 
trade and transport, currenc> and banking, etc. The 
Russian example of harmonising the complexities of 
different units may, therefore, be of special interest to 
our constitution-makers in the forthcoming Assembly. 

11 

The Constituent Assembly, as soon os it meets in 
December and decides the general order of business 
including election of a Chairman and other ofDce 
bearers, will lose no time in drawing up a constitution 
with the help of an .idvUory Committee on the rights 
of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas 
fully representing the affected interests. This Com- 
mittee will according to Para 20 of the Statement 
report to the Assembly upon the fist of Fundamental 
Rights, the clauses for the protection of minorities, and 
the scheme for the administration of the tribal and 
excluded areas, A formal constitution will then be 
drawn up by a group of experts to be appointed by the 
Assembly. These experts need not be members of the 

Constituent Assembly, for the aim should be to select 

people of outstanding merit and qualiCcatioa who 
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may be capable of reconstructing the political system. 
In most cases the real authors of a constitution in 
modern democratic countries have been persons having 
no connection whatsoever with (lie Constituent 
Assembly. This body of experts will have its delibera* 
tions tn camera and will, vf necessVT>, appoint a special 
Committee for the study of various problems, and also 
jierhaps arrange a co-ordinating Committee to organize 
the vsork of the various Conunittees and help it m 
drafting a formal constitution. The Assembly will 
then study, discuss and debate either openly or in 
secret the draft constitution in the liglit of necessary 
considerations before putting it finally to vote. 
Among other things the Assembly may as well consider 
the provisions about the division of power between 
the Centre and the Provinces, the Fundamental 
Hights of individuals, the protection of the minorities, 
the emancipation and enfranchisement of tribal and 
excluded areas and the policy towards the States. 

As regards division of power between the Centre 
and the Provinces, it is essentia! that tlie Constituent 
Assembly should draw out a list of subjects and sources 
of revenue required for the Centre before the Provincial 
representatives divide up into three sections to settle 
tJie Provincial and group constitutions, as well as to 
decide about the subjects to be dealt with by the Pro- 
vinces and the groups This is very essential because 
according to Para 19 (ri) the Union Constitution is to be 
made only after the Provincial and group constitutions 
have been framed, and so if this question is taken 
after the said constitutions are drawn up, it will 
prevent a fair coasideration of the needs of the Centre. 
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Besides, since there arc three groups and eleven Pro* 
vinces the necessary uniformity m determination of 
the Union subjects and sources of revenue is not likely 
to l>e maintained ‘ 

The importance of the point may be further viewed 
in the light of Para IS (I) of the Statement wherein 
the Union is recommended to deal only in Foreign 
Affairs. Defence and Communications, but these three 
subjects actually come under some twenty heads of 
the Government of India Act of I'I3S It is tlicre* 
fore indicated that prima facie the order of business 
in the Constituent Assembly outlined m Para 10 (ir, r, 
and ti) can be changed by a majority vole, lieeaiise 
this does not fall as a major communal issue for whirh 
a majority vote of each of the two major communities 
is reijuired for alteration as specified in Para If) (rn). 
Besides abose considerations, tlie Constituent 
Assemblj may as well see that tlie constitution 
satisfies the following tests : 

(1) that there should lie no room for niitorracy 
either nt the Centre or in the units. The 
legislatures should Im\c no right to prolong 
their Uses, nor the executives to rrrusc to 
summon legislatures, nor should there be any 
person, president. Governor or judge who 
cannot be impeached and removcsl if he is 
proved treacherous or corrupt. Similarly, 
autocracy of parties sliould be prevented by 
making the hasty change of constitution 
difficult providing fool-proof guarantees for 

1. Cf Dr A Appidorti's letter id Slautmn, dited Kth 
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free formation of new political parties . 

(3) that there should be no constitutional pro- 
tection for the right of exploitation so that 
nationaliratioR may not become the shield of 
vested interests like the right of property , 

(3) that there should benodiscrimination betwren 

Indian and Indian for the practice of recognis- 
ing distinctions of birth, religion, community 
and caste as entitling individuals to special 
treatment irrespective of special handicaps 
is so pernicious that it must lie stopped if 
any kind of reasonable polit) is to be estab- 
lished in the country, ami 

(4) that the constitution should be designed to 
discourage legal coercion and use of force 
against individuals and groups. In tlie same 
way, it should lie made as dtlTicuIt as possible 
for the Central Government to indulge in 
*abre rattling towards our neighhoiirs or 
plunge the country into war in pursuit of 
aggressive or imperialistic aims • 

As regards the Fundamental Rights of individuals, 
the Constitution should contain a declaration of free- 
dom of thought including religion, culture and langu- 
age, equality of political rights and equalit) before 
the law in order to inspire a sense of securit> among 
the masses especially the minorities in the Union as a 
whole or trt the Provincial units or groups A list of 
such rights was drawn out by the Congress at its 
Karachi Session m 1931 in the form of a Resolution on 

t- Cf K Santbaoam IB //latfairran Timfi, d^ted 2Sct> July, 
1946 
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FundamenU! Rights which was later revised and 
approved finally by the WorLing Committee of the 
Congress in 1045* as under: 

“The Constitution shall provide for fundamental 
rights, among them the following : 

(1) livery citizen of India lias the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of free asso- 
cnlnn and combination, nnd the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law or moralit}. 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience 

and the right freely to profess nnd practise 
religion, subject to public order nnd morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the mino- 
rities and of the different linguistic areas 
shall be protected. 

(4) All citizens are equal before the Jaw, irrespec- 

tire of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

(5) No disability attaclies to any citizen by reason 

of his or her religion, caste, creed or sex, in 
regard to public employment, office of power 
or honour, and in the exercise of any trade 
or calling. 

<C) All citizens have equal righU in regnrtl to 
wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of 
public resort maintained out of State or local 
funds, or dedicated by private persons for the 
use of general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear 
arms. In accordance with regulations nnd re- 
servations made in that behalf. 

1. C/.. Orijinst Deelmtion OB pp U] .23 anie 
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^8) No person shall be deprived o! his liberty, nor 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, 
sequestered, or eonfiscAted save in iccorclanee 
vrith law. 

(9) The state shall observe neutrality in regard to 
all religions. 

(to) The franchise shall be on the basis of univer- 
sal adult suffrage 

(11) The state shall provide for free and compulsory 
primary education 

•(12) Every citizen is free to move throughout India 
and to stay and settle in any part thereof, to 
follow any trade or calling, and to be treated 
equally with regard to legal prosecution or 
protection m all parts of India. 

••The State shall further provide all necessary safe- 
guards for the protection and development of the 
backward or suppressed elements in the population, so 
-that they might make rapid progress and take a full 
•and equal part in national life In particular, the 
State will help in the development of the people of the 
tribal areas in a manner most suited to their genius, 
and in the education and social and economic progress 
of the Scheduled Classes '* 

This declaration of the Fundamental flights may be 
included in the Constitution, for it will specifically 
guarantee to the minorities ‘the provision of educa- 
tional facilities, the use of minority language as media 
of instruction, the distribution of public funds for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes, the assuring of the right 
to establish, manage and control charitable, educational, 
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social and religious institutions, the mainlenanrc of 
family law and personal status in accordance with the 
usage of the groups concerned, and the assuring of the 
use of all roads, streets, tanks, etc . to every citizen, 
irrespectise of race, religion, or caste ' In drawing out 
the Declaration, the members may with benefit con* 
suit the Declarations and Minority Treaties drawn 
under different constitutions of the world, like the 
U.S A., Switrcrland, Czechoslornkia, nelgiiim, Irish 
Free State, the Polish Republic, the Weimar Reptihlic, 
the Turkish Republic, and the USSR. 


A Treaty of peace and concord between the Hindus 
and Muslims of United India may further be drawn 
up under the new Constitution on lines similar to the 
Minorities Treaties of the European countries This 
will, to a very great extent, redress the grievances of 
the two major communal bodies in the country. A 
* Communal Formula * may be evolved upon the basis 
of the Itlustim grievances enumerated in the Firpur 
Entity Commxttfe Itrport of the Muslim League to 
serve as a ground for the framing of the said Treaty. 
It will deal roughly with the following main points : 

1 Cow Sacrifice and Cow Protection. 

2 . The ^2fln-lhe Muslim Call to Prayers. 

3 Music before the Mosques 
4. The Language Qucstion-Hmdi versus Urdu 
The National Anthem 
C. The National Flag . 


7. Inter-Communal Social Intercourse. 

trie! * of the European coun* 

tries, such a treaty may be kept under the supervision 
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of.b„,lyr,lMI,eU.\-0. Sup,™. Court „f 

India whicymay be empowered lo declare ultra viret 

any lepislatiae staliHe or exeoutUe net winch contra- 

▼encj the termi of the treaty This will Rrently en- 
sure the sense of aeciiriU amongst the minorities in 
the country. 

Next, all matters peeiilinr to particular coniniimities. 
tike personal Jnw, and social iiiatoms. religious estab 
IS ments and plares of svorship. language and literary 
traditions, ami the enltnrnl elements of cdueation 
ahoidd not l>e the subject of legislation l)> the Central. 

t eovineial or group assemblies, and be the prosinee 
o special bodies, each representative of one cultural 
group.* 


further, the Legislatures should adequatel) reflect 
«ie opinions of minorities, and the Stamling Orders 
or their proceeiiings sliouht provide reasonable oppor- 
tunities for the effective presentation of minority point 
f; Lattly. as per 1‘ira 15 (2) of the Slate Paper 

It may he provided in the Constitution that any Hill 

raising a major communal issue religious, social or 
cultural, should he passed onij by a majoritv of the 
representatives present and voting of eoc/i of the two 
major communities, ns well as by a majorit} of all the 
members present and voting 
As regards the trilnl and excluded areas, a new 
rentier policy should lie evolved to bring peace and 
prosperity among the tril>esmen and settle permanently 
the tribal troubles which will ultimately stem the^ 
'uge rain on the Central exchequer and ensure the 
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fifcurjly of llie country. Such n policy should be 
chalked out on the basis of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the tribevnen by removing illilcracj* ftwl 
po%erty from nmongst them and by making them 
happy and contented within Uicir own areas. Besides 
social, economic and educAtionat uphft of these areas, 
the policy should also proxude meant of cultivating 
the goodwill and friendship of the tribes hj reorganis- 
ing them into a Union under common popular adminis- 
tration. That will not only remoxe the long standing 
trouble of the Frontier unrest, but will, on the other 
hand, turn it into a source of power and protection In 
the country. 

The settlement of llic position of the Indian Slatea 
and their relation xsith the Indian Union will l»e one 
of the most impoflnnt questions to he solxed hy llie 
Constitution The old Paramoimtcy of the Crown over 
the States will base to lie abolished and new arrange- 
Tnents ssjll base to be enlereil into by the Indian Union 
with them and a Treaty op Treaties between the Union 
jind the States or group of States will base to lie 
negotiated. 


Ill 

The framing of a constitution comes as a rule after 
-a successful rebellion and dispossession of the existing 
Goxernment by a new group of people in a country. 
According to this procedure, the duty of the Indian 
•Constituent Assembly would have liecn first to nego- 
tiate a treaty ujth the Ilritish and thereafter frame a 
-constitution according to its conception when the alien 
power is withdrawn and the Country it free of all the- 
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•veited interests of the foreigner Unt, as ti»c foUow- 
ing pages will amply justify, the present political anil 
■economic conditions permit tlie negotiation of such 
s treaty only a/ler the framing of n successful consti- 
tution by the Indian Constituent Assembly 
It is generally believed that llritain is anxious to 
<oncIude a treaty of friendship with liiilia for (irovid- 
ing for their future liefore withdraning their power 
from the country, l>ecause the llritish Statesmen ami 
the liritish public are disinclined to part with the 
powers and privileges winch their predecessors ond 
themselves have for so long enjoyed m this country 
These powers and privilleget fall practicolly under four 
jieads : 

(1) Market for Ilritish goods 

(2) Privileges of supplying the Defenre Services 
of India with oflieers and men and with arma- 
ments, warships, aircrafts, etc 

(3) Providing occupations m Civil employment, 
and 

(4) Control or regulation of industries, trade and 
communications in India > 

This appears to be true to A very great extent, but 
The present day position of India compels us to offer 
■these privileges to the llritish anil have an alliance 
with them on a long term basis There is no other 
alternative left to us. In a recent publication,* Mr. 
Tf. M, Panlkar, who has drawn out a basis of such a 
treaty, conclusively proves that the present state of 

1. Sir M. VUvesvsraya, Op. Ot pp 15 16 

2. K. M Piniksr, Tht An InJe-BnUih Tntty. 

i(lD(3ian CouDcil of VVorlU Attain, New Delhi, 1946) 
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•(Tain permit the negotiation of an Indo Dritish Treaty 
for an equal and perpetual benefit of both the Indian 
and British people The following U a summary of 
ids notable account which logically proves the necessity 
and importance of such a treaty, and should therefore 
serve as a good background for drawing out the 
ilocument 

I The Necessity of An Indo*Dritish Treaty 

A long-term agreement between England and India 
which would necessarily limit the initiative of both 
and tie them together in a partnership which might 
not be welcome to either, is in the interests of Indians 
themselves, and there IS no better alternative open to 
them Equallj , the British people have to l>e satisfied 
that they have no better alternative for safeguarding 
their position The inescapable necessity of such a 
treaty is, therefore, the first thing to be demonstrated. 

In order to answer these questions, it is necessary 
to consider some of the more important factors in the 
votld situation today. That situation has now 
assumed a pattern which obviously necessitates a 
reconsideration of political systems which have come 
down to us. 

The organization of the heart of the Eurasian 
Continent by U.S S.Il., in an unprecedented unity and 
strength, covering the area from the Pacific to the 
Adriatic and the Baltic, and from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Himalayas, has rendered the State system of the 
past three hundred years completely out of date. The 
continental system of P’urope, based on a fair equality 
of strength between two or three great powers, in 
whose rivalries and jealousies other States found 
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opi'orttiiiitirs of KiirNiVM), h«i XHiiitiirtl rn nil 

ll It oitl\ innritimr Mstr^ uf liir Iliniltuul of Itx* 
lliirnthii i'ontincnt tlml mnAtii tniltiilr thr orlilt of 
tlic crrnt loiitlnfiitnl or);AnirntUm of iliit«lit 

Die (oirvUnl of (hit UimlMid. vrlilili rxlnol from 
Uritniii to IiuloiirtU. (irpnuU on lit orK‘»i>ir »■“•!» nt 
ft ilotr iilli uu'f of mirltimr Mftict. Smh i«ii hIIiout 
mcrtut (hr i rrjtion of it ^^ftt^rn hhn* m l.iirojK- with 
<«rrtl lUiUtii itt thr mtlrr nml «it ofjitnir ilion of tlir 
Imlinii IKfftH urci with liullt «» itt trntn Tlir 
I'olitU'iil imlcj'cmlrm-r, nonomh oq’nmMtjon aiiil 
loilitnrt Slrrnjjtli of tmllt wtc. (hrrrh'rt*, of / nnmrir 
iroWif in/rmt. 

(ii) /ffihifc Intrtfsl *H thf Tmifv 
The mtfltimr nrrntof thr Ihiritukit lliintiiul I’ltM 
Olilj hr ofjjtnitPil with (hr Rttltlniof of n Krt’r 1 tml 
in tit wlileh l« oi'rnnlo lit lit Inlrrrtlt. mnl whti h i nti hr 
tnttlc (TAointhlv ntfr from nil jHmrr* Smh «'i ortfiml 
Jttion It |•ott|lltr oiilt on thr httit ol an Vii^lo liulinn 
Trrntj, With thr grritt Itml nm* of liuhn ori:«iiirril 
to n hiKh J'ilch of imhitirl «l rllh Irm i nt onr nul nml 
tli«iu>M| it|i.ti< ilntr niu) rlllriritt mttitl nml nlr j'own 
of tlrrut Urilnln nt thr oihrr, thr rntirr in irillmr nrrn 
tnn only l*f krj't tojjcihrr. Thrrr nerint to hr n<» 
other wny out. I'rom thr point of tiew of llritnln, Ihr 
ncirtHltt of mi Itnlo llrilitli nlllnme It tlenr U ithoul 
It. her poiitiou In worhl pohtht will he iiutennhle 
(h) /nJiiiM Inttrfst m the 7Ve«h 
Iiuht will InevllftU) f«U within llie orhil of 
IhittU without mich nit nlllnin'r In the orK'inirtHon 
of u 'Isrilltne State Stttrm. on the other hnml, Imha 
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will be one of the pivoUl areas. Trom the continental 
point of view of Eurasia, she is only an abutting 

comer, walled off by impassable mountains, but from 

the sea and air points of \iew, on the contrary, she is 
one of the great strategic centres From the mantime 
point of MCw, she dominates the Indian Ocean, and 
from the air point of \ lew. she is claimed to be an 
oir uland She is the natural air-transit centre of the 
maritime areas Thus, while to the continental system, 
India is unimportant, to the Maritime State System, 
fhc IS insaluable. Thercfore.it goes without saying 
that India’s true interest lies in the capitahiation of 
her natural and positional importance, and not in 
leing absorbed within an orbit where siie will not 
count. She can ensure future peace and work out her 
destiny as a great power only in such an alliance, 

IL The Object of the Treaty : 

The object which the Treaty should be designed 
to secure can be btieOy defined as the freedom of 
Ilritain and India, the maintenance of the full inde- 
pendence of the parties and the mutual support for all 
action necessary. 

As stated aboie, India possesses geographical and 
strategic advantages essential for the security of the 
Maritime State System, but, compared to the great 
industrial powers, she is undeveloped industrially and 
lacking in organized efficiency. It is. therefore, 
necessary that Britain should, in her own interests, as 
well as in the interests of India, give her the necessary 
assistance to remose these weaknesses in her in as 
short a period as possible and hold her to rise to the 
stature of a first-class industrial nation. 
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ni. The Substance of the Treaty 

(1) A permanent TccAnica/ which will co- 
operate with India's Industrial General Staff m the 
planning and development of the structure of Indian 
industry in all its aspects, maj' be deputed to India 

(2) All Qritiah vested interests in India should be 
liquidated These have l>een caleiilated to he no more 
than COO million pounds, and their acquisition by 
India will, without any loss to Gritain, end all the 
suspicion of British exploitation. Nor would these 
steps mean any itnanLial loss or full m prestige to 
ISngland, for a better and more equal association can 
lie more profitable in every way In fact n prosperous, 
free and contented India has much to offer to Ilritain 
in the way of industrial prosperity, because with th^ 
programme of industrialization, scientific Agriculture 
and development of iarge-scale communications which 
is now being contemplated, her potentialities ns a pur- 
chasing country will greatly increase, ond the volume 
of her trade with Brtlain will continuously mcriase and 
may well become the basis of Dntam’s industrial and 
commercial revival. 

(3) Industries having n direct bearing on defence, 
like the chemical industry, aluminium production, 
and motor and aircraft industries, should be inter* 
linked vrith the respective British industries, and 
should share m research for continuous improvements 
and modifications. 

(4) Closely connected with the development of 
industry is the maintenance of scientific research. In 
nil countries much of the research done is by pooling 
the results of work. It is. therefore, necessary that in 
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order to bring India’s scientirie work on the highest 
le%el, she should mamtAin the closest and most 
intimate relations with the British research. 

(5) Creation of wide-sprcnd industrial and technical 
efficiency is one of the immediate necessities of India, 
but besides & short-term policy of industrial and 
technical training in British factories and other esul>- 
lishmenls on n large-scale, an enlarged "Bcim 
Scheme" for a period of ten sears in e\er> sphere of 
industry should be put in work in order to produce 
the necessary basic personnel. 

IV The Nature of the Treaij 

The nature of the long-term agreement has to l>e 
both political and military, roliticalh, it must proside 
for an association of at least ao years during which 
time in defined spheres. Britain and India will agire 
to follow identical policies. It may be risked how 
such an identical interest can be postulated lietween 
two independent countries The answer is fairly 
obs ious. Both England an<I India for the next genera- 
tion at least haie only one penrer m relation tv xrhhh 
they haze to dffinr tktir j>oiictrs. \\ ith the annihilation 
of German power in Central Kurope, and the consequent 
shrinking of the continental nations of WesternKurope, 
escry thing will rcsohe round h’unta. at least for a 
generation The destruction of Japan's power and the 
failure of China to organize herself into a great power, 
again leas cs only one power in Asia,— Russia. The 
foreign policy of India must therefore, be dominalol 
by the geographical facts of Russia's empire. ‘ Under 
the circumstances, the problem of India and that of 
England are the same. It is the organization of a 
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J^Iaritime Slate System — of a Western Europear* 
for England and of an Indian Ocean bloc for India 
Trhich should form the political and military bsv*!* of 
the Treaty and the creation of the necessary machinery 
for maintaining the identity of policy and of th(^ force 
required to bacL it up> 
y. The Area of Operation : 

The growth of nir^power has brought about I'adical 
changes in geographical conceptions India, aS said 
above, is almost an "nifisinnd ”, s r , it is an enormous 
land mass which can be made self sudlcientj fof ’’’“r, 
whose land boundaries ate protecteil by impi‘»»#hle 
mountains, and whose sea>boiindarics are of adequate 
extent to gise her depth in defence against air iittack. 
Hut India becomes an air>island only if, for purposes 
of defence^ on the one side Iturnia and Mola^^ ntc 
included within the scheme, and if, Tbaitsnd and 
IndO'China are “included »n her air boundffnes”, 
and Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq arc brought *nto 
the system on the other side That is, the Indian 
oir area of drjcnct should extend from Aden to 
Singapore and from Hasra to Batavia in order 1° pe®* 
tcct the Indian Ocean and continental routes #nd to 
keep the area secure against encronchment 
The defence of these areas lios to be declared ®* one 
of the objects of the Treoty The area of Indian defence 
should include all maritime interests on this side of 
Suez and should extend to the Netherlands East Indies. 
The independence and integrity of the countries 
Within this area ineloding Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan. 
Thailand and Indonesia aliould be n fundamental article 
of the pohtiinl Treaty between England and India A 
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joint dcclftralion of common interest in this nrcft— an 
Indo-Brilisli * Monroe Doctrine* for the Indian Ocean 
region with n good neighliour policy towards the 
units — slionld be llic first fruits of the alliance. 

The Indo-Kntish Treaty in the wider aspects of its 
organiralion can therefore justifiably l>e considered ns 
a part of the uorlil security scheme. It is an organiza* 
tion for peace based on the independence of llaslcrn 
nations It is a scheme for the collnboralion of races, 
as the basic assumption of the Treaty will be intimate 
and continued co-operation on an absolutely equal 
footing belueen India and England. More than that, 
it will be the basis of n new ciailiralion which will 
transform the present aacuiim m Soutli-East Asia into- 
a great centre of djnamic power willi its living 
standards improaed, with its national cfiicieney raised 
to a high pileii, and with its present colonial economy 
transformed Into a balanced economy of industry and 
scientific ngricultiire. Tor nil this, llie independence 
of India is an essential prerequisite. 

VI. Mschincry for the Working of the Treaty: 

The success of the Indo-Dritisb alliance necessarily 
depends on the creation of n suitable joint machinery 
in such eases wlierc rommon action beennies necessary. 
That will necessarily mean the improvisatian of joint 
institutions for co-operation in military, industrial, 
scientific and economic fields. The charnrlcr and 
structure of such a mnehincry will be os under : 

(a) Defence of Jndia : 

(i) Tlic organiration of Indian defence forces 
must necessarily be the eoneern of India, hut 
an alliance requires that the forces of the 
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allifs must b« mamUined at certain specific 
minimum that they slioulil have an 

agreed composition necessary for the purpose 
of the nlliance, and that their training and 
organization should he such as to ensure the 
requisite efTicicncy. The Indian General Staff 
wi]J. nt least in its early stages, maintain in 
India a combined military, air and naval 
Afissjon trhich will secure these three essential 
conditions A free Indian Government with* 
out outside help can certainly raise a very 
large army, but number without the proper 
composition and training is of hut little 
importance. 

(u) The composition of the army hns become a 
matter of the application of science to war, 
and the problems of warfare have to be 
thought out afresh in terms of oirpower and 
inconceivably powerful weapons winch came 
Into use during the second World War 
Therefore, it is essential that a Military 
Mission sliould have a Scientific Mission 
attached to it which will work hand in hand 
With an Indian Scientific General Staff The 
Scientific Mission in Indu will be mainly 
advisory, helping to fill up the gups that 
exist, pooling work done elsewhere, and 
utilizing it IT) industries necessary for peace 
and war 

(ill) A national planning of Indian industry is an 
essential aspect of this alliance, for without 
an active and adequate industrial utilization 
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of India’s resource* and devclopmenl of 
India’s strenpth as an industrial power. India 
cannot become an effective partner in the 
scheme. Tberclore, industries having a direct 
and immediate bearing On defence, liVe tJie 
production of air-craft and motor vehicles, 
development of the resources like thorium and 
vadanium, etc , should pet the advice and 
co-operation of the Technical Mission suggest- 
ed in Section III al»ove. 

(1) Security rf India 

Apart from the Indo-Btirish maehinerj' necessary 
for the purpose of developing the strength of India m 
these spheres, a joint machinery for the defence of the 
Indian Ocean area will also ha\e to he created. This 
can best he done by the organisation of a .Regional 
Security Council Under the Uinled Nations Charter. 
It will further insohe the creation of a separate 
General Stall directly reponsible for coordinating the 
defence arrangements of the area. As Itrilain’s 
obligations on sea and air in this area will continue to 
he large at least till such time as India develops her 
own independent strength, it is clear that the Indian 
Ocean Command should l*c on a basis of equal co- 
operation between England and India, strengthened by 
the association of other States directly concerned like 
Iran, Afghanistan, Burma, Slam and Indonesia- 
Whatever the forms, Uie obligations will mainly rest 
On India and Britain, — India for the reason of her 
man-power, resources and strategic position, and 
Britain for the weight of her power on sea and air and 
the scientific and technical leadership which she 
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possesses. Therefore, the Indo-British Tretty has to 
provide afso for the creation of this joint machinery. 
Such an orcnnization is obviously possible only on the 
basts of the most intimate lodo-Dritish co-operation, 
and it is for England and for India to decide whether 
they are fit to shoulder the responsibilities which 
nature has placed on them 

IV 

The functions of the Constituent Assembly do not 
cease with the formation of a new Constitution and 
negotiation of a successful! Treaty It will be requir- 
ed further to tackle immediately the grase and 
far-reaching problems of food and cloth famines, 
strikes and communal troubles now rife in the lountry 
before taking up the longer and mere extensive pro- 
grammes of economic and industrial reconstruction, 
education and health, and agriculture and irrigation 
It will provide for the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment on the new basis and will rebuild Indian nation 
on enduring foundations of peace, prosperity and 
happiness and not of war, aggression or devastation 
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